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ro THE 
MOST NOBLE , 
THE 


| Mfrquiis of Salisbury. 


' YOUR Loxpsme's neceſſary 
Attention to and Support of the 
 Exerisn DRAMA, will, I truſt, 
excuſe any ſeeming Liberty I may 
rake in dedicating to YOUR Loxp- 4 
SHIP theſe Volumes. 


The Succeſs generally attend- 
Ing $ELECTIONS from any particu- 
lar Authors, was the firſt and 
chief Inducement to unite the 
BEAUTIES of al] our reſpective 
MODERN DRAMATISTS, Whoſe 
"Writings have been well received, 
preſuming, that from the Variety © 
of Stile, &c. which ſuch com- 


DEDICATION 


pilation muſt needs diſplay, that 
it would be highly acceptable to 
all Admirers and Readers of 


I _ . pleaſing Extracts and intereſting 


ats. 


For me to claim any Merit 
from a Work, which contains 
the Merits of others, or expatiate 
on the Manner of its Arrange- 


1 ment, would be the Height of 
Arrogance and Vanity----All 1 


can boaſt, is, that it gives me an 


opportunity of ſubſcribing myſelf 


Your Lok psgip's 
Moſt obedient 


and devoted Servant, 
- WALLEY CHAMBERLAIN OULTON, 


-- 
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SY bs; 
IAA EA, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
MORTIMER AND CHARLES (unſeen). 


Enter MORTIMER (through the Garden). 


MORTIMER, mY 


So-1 am watch'd, purſued — every turn my, 


perſecutors meet me; - but I've eſcap'd their obſer- 
vation, and here at length I may complete the fix'd 


and ſettled purpoſe of my ſoul: —harraſſed by my 


enemies, forgotten by my friends, and forſaken by 


her who was the very ſtream and eſſence of my life! 


this friendly paſſport to another world alone can 


ſnatch me from the fiends of this from penurys 


deſpair, and jealouſy ! (produces phial). 
Charles (obſerving him). Bleſs me ene is that 
gentleman ? » 
Mortimer. And yet—when 1 look back on my paſt 


happineſs, and think the ſource of ir is ſtill exiſting! 


x 
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—that ſhe and her dear image might till conſole 
ſtill wipe away my ſorrow, I, grow irreſolute, and 
figh for life ! [throws himſelf inio the garden chair). 
Charles (walking towards Mortimer). Lord ! I'm fo 
happy—it's my father ! 
: Moxtimer. Liſe! what when ſhe loves et 
- when at this moment ſhe laviſhes thoſe ſmiles which 
— diſtraQion ! that thought is paſt all bearing, and 
thus I bury in oblivion thus theſe poiſonous 
drugs—( as be raiſes his arm to drink, Charles lays hold of 
it, and kneel; to bim). 
Charles, My father! / Mortimer looks and adds Vie 


you'll go no more long journies now, 

Mortimer. My child! my child! (embracing him). 
Charles, Why what's the matter? — how your hand 
„ trembles !—and this — eint ing 10 the phial — what's 
this, father ? 

Mortimer. That !—a toy !—a mere toy. Charles. 


Charles. A toy I— fie, fie, father !—you a man and 


play with toys ?—nay : that belongs to me. Mor- 
timer burſts into tears, and catches him in bis arms), 


Enter Mrs. MORTIMER, 


; + | Bras Mortimer. Tis all confirmed—he's no where 


to be heard of, and een this, the dark deed 
Charles. Look:mother—look who's come. home. 


Mrs. Mortimer (looking fometifies at Mortimer — ben 


running and falling at his feet ). My Mortimer! 
Mortimer (rifing and crefſing ber). Away 1 con tami- 
nate me not let me be gone. 


lentiy ). Oh! Im ſo glad you're come home—I hope 


— a — 


bY | © mw 


= 
— J 


* 
"Mrs. Mortimer (holding him). Say pare me but a 
monent—you ve been decelv'd. 15 
Mortimer. I have!—T have and leſt 1 ſhould | 
relapſe, and be again deluded . But ſee! an evi- 


dence appears te to doo wy Prins and to bs your | 
guilt. 
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Enter sa uο 4 and with a paper in bis band. 
Sambo. Oh, ma'am !—I'm juſt come from my 'maſ- 

ter, and——pheugh ! (fanning bimſelf æuirh bir hat.) © 
Mortimer. Speak, Sambo—were you not witneſs 
of her falſehood ? | + Ti 

Sambo. Softly, fir, and I'll tell you all about it 
pheugh !—you muſt know my maſter was taken ſud- 
denly ill, and ſent me for a phyfician—but I refuſed 
to go :—ſays I, Sir, the natives of my country are 
« all very healthy, and for two fimple reaſons—firſt, 
«© / becauſe we've no doRors, and next becauſe we've 
no ſuch enlightened diſorders as ingratitude, falfe 
«-friendſhip, ſeduQion !-theſe,”” ſays I, «* play the” 
% devil with a man's conſtitution,” 

Mortimer. Well! and what then, fir, | 
Sambs, Then he grew worſe,” and aſked" me to 
preſcribe for him, and I did! Doctor Sambo drew 
up this preſcription, and the pulſe mended, fever 


leſſen'd, and the countenance echibited that florid | 


bloom which ever reſults from thoſe excellent medi- 
eines, honeſty and à good conſcience—there, ts 
read, only read giving the paper). 


Mortimer: reading). Sir, Mrs, 9 is 151 
B 2 
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% nocent—ſhe has fallen a victim to my vanity and 
«« her aunt's flander=Miſs Gloomy wrote you a 
4 moſt calumnious letter, and I, believing that ſhe 
% lov'd me, made others believe it but when you 
% arrived at the in, ſhe not only avowed her love 
« for you, but fled in purſuit of you.—Sambo will 
* confirm theſe fats, and I am ready to make a 
e pablic acknowledgment of them, or atone for my 
« crimes in any other way you think proper,- 
% Ewa DLVIIII.“ 
| Laugh when you can, A. g. Sc. 1. 


— — 


ADVICE. 


HARRY TO DICK, 


| Harm. Hark ye, Dick—take a bit of advice from 
_ one who has ſeen a good deal of the world, and 
* don't forget it, my little fellow, as you grow up- 
* Never trifle with the feelings of a woman, nor act 
+8 ſo unmanly a part as to become a Perſecutor, where 
_ Nature meant you ſhould be a Protector. 
# | reel, A. 1. tos f. q 


* 
— 
* 


. 2 15 


— 
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KING HENRY TO PRINCE JOHN. 


0 my ſon, beware 
How you permit your boſom e'er to harbor 


* 
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The demons of ambition. Did you know + 
The ſcorpion thoughts that ting a monarch's heart, 
- When baſe ingratitude, with envious eye | 
Surveys his pureſt actions, and imputes 
His beſt deſigns to tyranny and pride, 
You would avoid the fplendid load of empire 
As the worſt burthen Heaven can lay on man. 
Adelaide, A. 1. Sc. I. 


. 
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AFFABILITY (DANGEROUS.) 


= USTA TO FANNY. 


Ah, Fanny, Sher our ſuperiors of the other fox 
condeſcend to affability, inſtead of exaltingꝰit is for 
the purpoſe of degrading us to a ſtate of the moſt 
„ humiliation. 

Life's Vagaries, A. 3. Sc. 1. 


05 | — 


AFFECTATION. 


ABSOLUTE AND ACRES. 


\ Bf But pray, Bob, I obſerve you have got an 
odd kind of a new method of ſwearing——- 

Acres. Ha! ha! you've taken notice of it—"tis 
genteel, isn't i: ?- didn't invent it myſelf though ; : 
but a commander in our militia=a great ſcholar, I 

= 3 
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aſſure you ſays that there is no meaning , 
mon oaths, and that nothing but their antiquity 
makes them reſpectable; - becauſe, he ſays, the an- 
cients would never ſtick to an oath or two, but 
would ſay, by Jove! or by Bacchus! or by Mars ! 
or by Venus! or by Pallas! according to the ſenti- 
n ent ſo that to ſwear with propriety, ſays, my little 
Major, che oath ſhould be an echo to the ſenſe;“ 
and this we call the oath referential, or ſentimental 
Fwearing—ha ! ha! ha! tis genteel, isn't it? 

400. Very genteel, and very new indeed—and 1 
dare ſay will ſupplant all other figures of impre- 
cation. 

Acres, Aye, aye, the beſt terms will my obſolete 


2 have bad their day . 


| Rivels * On 


& ö 1 i ; 


— * | 


AFFECTION ((CONJUGAL). 


- 
7 


A ' BRONZELY, LORD AND LADY PRIORY. 


Bronzely, 1entreated your Ladyſbip not to mention 
to my Lord that I had any thing to communicate, 

and you gave me a ſolemn promiſe you would x. 
aq Pri. Upon mythonour, during our whole 
| converſation upon that ſubject, yOu Aer named 

my Lord Priory's name, 

*  Bronely. I charged you to keep What I had 0 fl 
ß ven proſound ſecret. 


te 


Is 


FJ 
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Lady Priory. Ves; but I thought you underſtood I 
could have no ſecrets from my huſband. | 
Bronzely. Lou promiſed no one ſhould now | it but 
yourſelf. 

Lady Priory, He is 4h 

Lord Priory. How, Mr. Bronzely, did you ſuppoſe 
ſhe and I were two ? Perhaps you did, and that we 
wanted a third, Well, I quite forgive you for your 
filly miſtake, and laugh at you, ha, ha, ha, as I did 
at Mr, Mandred.—(/zrioz/y})—Did you ſuppoſe, Sir, 
we lived like perſons of faſhion of the modern time ? 
Did you imagine that a woman of her character 
could have a wiſh, a deſire, even a thought, a ſecret 


from her huſband ? 


Bronzely, It is amazing to find ſo much kdelity the 


reward of tyranny ! 


Cady Privy, Sir — ſpeak with humility—1 would 
not wiſh to give offence—/timidly)—But, to the beſt 
of my obſervation and underſtanding, your ſex, in 
reſpect to us, are all tyrants, I was born to be the 
fave of ſome of you—l make the choice to obey my 
huſband. | 
Lord Priory, Yes, Mr. Bronzely ; and I believe it is 
more for her happineſs to be my flave, than your 
friend—to live in fear of me, than in love with you. 
Wine as they Were, A. 4. Sc. 2- 


— 
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bs Y 
* 
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IRWIN AND LADY ELEANOR. 


fouls: My temper is altered «ak and yet I 
love you. 

Lady Eleanor. I never doubted it, nor ever will. 

Frewin. If you did, you would wrong me; for 
there is not a danger I would not riſk for your fake 
there is not an infamy I would not be branded with 
to make you happy, nor a puniſhment I would not 
undergo, with joy, for your welſare.—But there is 
a bar to this; we are uufortunately ſo entwined to- 
gether, ſo linked, ſo rivetted, ſo cruelly, painfully 
ſettered to each other, you could not be happy un- 
leſs I ſhared the ſelf-ſame happineſs with you. But 
you will learn better—now you are in London, and 
amongſt faſhionable wives; you muft learn better» 
(Walk: about, and ſmiles, with a ghaſfily countenance). + 

Lady Eleanor. Do not talk, do not look thus wildly 


| —Indeed, indeed, you make me very uneaſy, « 


Irwin. What! uneaſy when I come-to bring you 
comfort; and ſuch comfort as you have not experi- 
enced for many a day ? (He pulls out a pocket book), 


Here is a friend in our neceſſity, —a friend that brings 


a thouſand friends; plenty and—no, not always 
peace, {He takes ſeveral papers from the book, and puts 
them into her hands—She looks at them, then ſcreams.) © 
Lady Eleanor. Ah! Tis money. (Trembling.) Theſe 
are Bank notes. 
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Irwir. Huſh! for heaven's ſake, huſh! We ſhall 
be diſcovered. (Trembling and in great perturbation.) 
What alarms you thus ? : 

Lady Eleanor. What alarms you ? 

Irwin. Do you ſay I am frightened? 

Lady Eleanor. A ſight ſo new has frightened me. 


a” 


for Irwin. Nay, they are your own : by heaven, they — 
e; are! No one on earth has a better or a fairer right 
ith than you have. It was a laudable act by which 1 

ot obtained them.—The parent-bird had forfook its 

is young, and I but Sorcey it ex to — the rites 

0- of nature. - 
ly | Lady Eheaver, You are inſane, I fear. _—_ no, 1 4 
n- do not frar—l hope you are. 

ut 0 

1d Trin. My dear Eleanor, are you willing to quit 


'London with me in about two hours time ? 


| Lady Eleandy, Inſtantly. © <3 —_ 

y Irwin. Nay, not only London, but Wenn bs 
Lady Eleanor. This world, if you defire it "Togo ' 

u in company with you, will make the journey plea 

i- ſent; and all H loved on earth would ftill be with me. 

J. nn e A. 2. 80. 2. 


| j * N 


AFFECTION (PATERNAL). . 


__ bonn ron AND SMITH, _ 
Darnton. I kave done wid him he lesben 
fon of mine! Let him ſtarve! 
| x q 


- 1 Mr, Smith. He ac very improperly, Sir, indeed. 


40 2 THE 'BEAUT1 82S ON) 


:; Doruton. Improperly ! How? What does he do. 


(ne 
Mr, Smith. Sir l 


Dornton. Have you heard any thing Ofo—? 

Mr. Smith. Confuſed.) No No, APs 
Nothing but what you yourſelf tell me. 

Dorsten. Then how hs you know he, 7 e. 
— we 2 | 

Mr. Smith, He. iv coral ery good-beane 
young gentleman, Sir, | | 

Dorntin. Good-hearted ! how 4 you a. ſuch 
an aſſertion? 

Mr. Smith. Sir! | 

Dornaton. How dare you, Mr. Smith, ann me fo? ? 


Is not his gaming notorious ; his racing, driving, 


riding, and aſſociating 1 with knaves, fools, debauch- 


ees, and black legs? vn Sa 
Mr. Smith. Upon my. word, "ran Ii a 
Deraton. But it's over! His name has this very day 
2 ſtruck out of the firm! Let his draſts be geturn- 
ed, It's all ended! {Paffonately) And, abſerve, uot 
A guinea } If you lend him any yourſelf I'll not pay 
you. I'll no longer be a fond doting father! There- 
ſore take warning! Take warning, I ſay ! Be his 
diſtreſs what it will, not à guinea! Though you 
ſhould hereafter ſee him begging, ſtarving in the 
ſtreets, not ſo much as che loan or the giſt of a ſingle 


, dar ee 200b Sven 1 v 


„ 2014 32.4 lu 1» aut 
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Ir. $#ith. I ſhall be careful to obſerve your ar 
ders, Sir. 

Dernton. Sir! ( Terrer) Why, would you $4 him 
ſtarve ?—Would you ſee him ſtarve and not lend him 
a guinea ? Would you, Sir? Would you ? 

- Mr. Smith, Sir!—Certainly | not, except in obadi- 
ence to your orders |! 1 0 

Dornton, ¶ Amag emen. ond compeſin}) And could any 
orders juſtiſy your ſeeing a poor unfortunate youth, 
rejected by his father, * by his irlends, 
ſtarving to death ? | 155 

Mr. Smith. There is no dauger of that, Sie. Fey wh 

Dernten. I tell you the thing ſhall happen! He hall 
ſtarve to death ! ( Horror at the ſuppoſition) I'll never 
look on him more as a ſon of mine; and I am very 
certain, when I have forſaken him, all the world 
will forſake him too. C Almoſt in tears.) Yes, yes! He 
is born to be a poor wretched outcaſt ! | 

Mr. Smith. I hope, Sir, he ſtill will make a roman. 
Dormton. Will !-- There is not a-finer, handſomer, 
nobler looking 1 in the kingdom; no not inthe 

_ | TEE; 
re Smith. — worthy 3 Sir. 
er, How can you mean any ſuch thing The 


company he keeps would corrupt a ſaint. 2 


Mr. Smitb. Sir, if you will only tell me what your 


pleaſure is, I will endeavour to act ow a nn 


ſervant. 


Denn. 1 know you are a bet dena Mr. 


a 6 . 
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-Smith,—/Take: his band) I know you are But you 
You are not a father, Road to Ruin, A. 1. SC, 7. 


- 
: 


— 
STOCKWELL AND BELCOUR« 


- Stock. Mr. Belcour, here are the jewels; this letter 
encloſes bills for the money; and, if you will;geliver 
it to Miſs Ruſport, you will have no farther * 
on that ſcore. 
Biel. Ah, Sir! the letter which I have been 
reading diſqualifies me from delivering the letter 
which you have been writing : I have other game on 
foot} the lovelieſt girl my eyes ever ſeaſted upon is 
ſtarted in view, and the world cannot now divert 
me from purſuing her. | 

Stock. * What has turned you thus on a 
ſudden ? | 

Bel. A woman : one that can turn,and overturn me 
and my tottering reſolutions every way ſhe will. Oh, 
Sir, if this is folly in me, you muſt rail at Nature: 
you muſt chide the ſun, dba was vertical at my birth, 
and would not wink upon my nakedneſs, but ſwad- 


| ded me in the broedeft; e 


beams. 
Stoct. Mere rhapſody; mere Sildih rtapſody ;- $ 
the libertine's familiar plea—— Nature made us, 'tis 


true, but we are the ref ponſible creatures of . 
— and 3 


- Bel. Sir!“ 
| rock, Wave of Wu face you meet, Fg i buſy 


2 
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has inveigled you, ſome handſome profligate, (the 
town is full of them ;) and, when once fairly bank- 


rupt in conſtitution, as well as fortune, nature no 
longer ſerves as your excuſe for being vieious; ne- 


ceſſity, perhaps, will ſtand your _ and * 
will reform, 


Bel. You are ſevere. 

Stock. It fits me to be ſo—it well becomes a aber 
I would ſay a friend How ſtrangely I forget 
myſelf—How difficult it is to counterfeit indifference, 
and put a maſk upon the heart I've ſtruck him 
hard; he reddens. 

Bel. How could you tempt me ſo? had you not 


inadvertently dropped the name of father, I fear. our 


friendſhip, ſhort as it has been, would ſcarce have 
held me—but even your miſtake I. reverence—Give 
me your hand—'tis over, 

Stael. Generous young man—let me — you 
— How ſhall I hide my tears? I have been to blame; 
becauſe I bore you the affection of a ſather, I raſh» - 


ly took up the authority of one. I aſk your pardon 
—purſue your courſe ; I have no right to ſtop, it 


What would you have me to do with theſe things? 

Bel. This, if I might adviſe ; carry the money to 
Miſs Ruſport immediately; never let generoſity wait 
for its materials; that part of the bulneſs preſſes. 
Give me the jewels ; I'll find an opportunity of de- 
livering them, into her hands; and your viſit may 
pave the way For my reception. ' [Exie 
| Stack, Be it ſo: good mggging to ven. Farewell 

N 3 3 


- 
| — 


advice! Away he goes upon the wing for pleaſure. 
What various paſſions he. awakens in me? He paim, 
yet pleaſes me; affrights, offends, yet grows upon 
my heart. His very failings ſet him off for ever 
treſpaſſing, for ever atoning, I almoſt think he 
would not be ſo perſect, were he free from ſault :'I 
muſt diſſemble longer; and yet how painſul the ex- 
peziment !--Even now he is gone upon ſome wild 
adventure ; and who can tell what miſchief may be- 
Fall him ; O Nature, what it is to be a father! Juſt 
ſuch a thoughtlefs headlong thing was I when I be- 
guiled his mother into love. — 

Wift Indian, A. g. 86. x 1. 


— 


FORTIS TO BARON. 


Fortii. To prove to you that I'm not unjuſt, nor 
governed by my reſentment, I conſent that my 
daughter ſhall determine for berſelf—though I muſt 
tell you, Sir, that I believe you'll not make a better 
, Hufband than a friend !—But even that danger is leſs 
ſar her, all things confidered, than the dreadful mi- 
| ſery of having her inclination forced, and being 

Joined to a man ſhe does not love.-I love my 
daughter too well to facrifice her ſo. The tender- 
neſs of ſatherz mould give bounds to their authority; 
and we ſhould remember, that Heaven has given us 
power over our children to de a n 3 
not their tyrants. 


M937 916 1 or N | Paſe meme ai ear 
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"AFFECTION MATERNAL.) 


uss. ORMOND, Sela. 


Mrs Orm. Either Mr. Rivers dacaiges kanſelC..or 


the: difference muſt be firange between a father's. 


and a. mother's feelings! Yes, my loved William, 
ſhould'ſt ben prove unworthy my regard, 1 think 
my heart would break with grief; but till it did 
break, never, ob! ſurely never, would 3t feel one 
ack of leſs Wen ſor en. 1 

25 2 A. CO Se. Is 


AFFECTION (FILIAL) 


BASWELL, LANEAD, _ ELVIRUS Fitting. 3 
near his old Father, wha is aſleep. . 


— n That young man, you ſee there, watching 
his aged father as he flee ps, by the help of fees gains 
his admifion—and he never quits the place, except 
to go and purchaſe cordials for the old man, t 
{though healthy and ſtrong when he firſt dem 
priſoner) is now become ill and: am pal * 
Hof. Are they from Lurope e??? 
Keep. No—but deſcended from N3—-ſee 
how the youth holds his father! Md 1—1 ys 
ſometimes caught him bathing it WII ears. 
Ha, PH ſpeak to the young man. [Going to a 


4 Keep. te n hns 
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ſent a petition to the Sultan about his father, and 
never fails to enquire if a reply is come. [They ap- 
proach—FElvirus flarts and come: forward.) 

Ele. {To Haſwell] Sir, do you come from the 
Court? has the Sultan received my humble ſupplica- 
tion? Can you tell * not my father N ö 
you ſpeak. 

Haf. I come but as a ſtranger, to ſee the priſon 

Ele. No anſwer yet, Keeper? | 

' Keep. No—lT told you it was in vain to write — 
they never read petitions ſent from priſons—their 
hearts are hardened to ſuch worn-out tales of ſorrow. 

[Elvirus turnt towards his Father and weeps. 

Haf. Pardon me, Sir—but what is the reques you 
are thus denied ? 

Eko. Behold my father! but three months has he 
been confined here; and yet—unleſs he breathes a 
purer air—O, if you have influence at Court, Sir, 
pray repreſent what paſſes in this dreary priſon 
what paſſes in my heart. My ſupplication is to re- 

main a priſoner here, while my father, releaſed, 
- ſhall be permitted to retire to humble life ; and never 

e to take arms in a cauſe the Sultan may ſuſpect 
which engagement broken, my /5/e ſhall be the ſor- 
ſeit.— Or if the erg wou'd allow me to ſerve him 
as a ſoldier . 

Ha. You ud fight againſt the party your "RY 
ther fought ſor? 

Ju. [Starting,] No- but in the 6 er on the 


deſart ſands - among ſt thoſe ſlaves who are ſent to 


6 


r 
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4 
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battle with the wild 1 1 d 7—— 


and earn the boon I aſk —o0r Wl the mine—— 


Haſ. Give me your name —I Will, at all, preſent 
your ſuit—and, perhaps — © 

_ Ele. Sir, do you think it is likely ? Joyful 
bearing ! . 

Haſ. Nay, be not too haſty in your henna cans 
not anſwer for my ſucceſs, ¶ Repeats] ©** Your father 
«© humbly implores to be releafed from priſon—and, 
in his ſtead, you take his chains or, for the 
* Sultan e ſervice, fight as a flave, or dig in * 
« mines. 

Elv. Exactly, Sir —chat is Se petition I ck 
you, Sir. 

Keep. You don't know, young man, what it & to 


dig in mines—or fight againſt foes, who make their 


priſoners die by unheard of tortures. | 
Elv. You do not know, Sir, what it i,. to 6 a 


parent ſuffer. 


Hof. [Writizg.) Your name, Sir? 2 a 


Elv. Elvirus Caſimir. . 


Haſ. Your father's? +, _ en . 
Elv. The ſame—one who followed 863 in 


the fields of Sy mria—but, induced by the call of 


freedom. 


_ Haſ. How? have a care. * 

Elv. Na=his ſon, by the call of + foppli 
cates his freedom. " | 

Keep. The rebel, you ind, was out. 


II. b. to the Kaper. 9 * 


How me; or ſhake hands with me for the laſt time, 


{T8 rise or 


forgives it don't d him of it don't undo my 
hopes. l | 
: Haf. I will ſerve you if I can, 

El. And I will merit it—indeed I will=you ſhall 
"not complain.of me- will be 


255 Retire—1I truſt you. 
Such Things Are, A. 2. Sc. z. 


6 — — 
Lon 'NORLAND, HAMMOND, EDWARD, AND 
LADY ELEANOR, 


{ bing NM. What was your errand here? If to ang 
your child, take him away with you. 

. Lady E. I came to ſee my ſather; — I have a houſe 
too full of ſuch as he already. 

Tier N. How did ſhe gain allele? 

Mam. With a petition, which I repeated to your 
Lordſhip. n [Erie Hammond. 

Lo N. Her huſband then it was, who -[ Lady 
Eleanor] But let him know, for this boy's _ I 
will no longer purſue him. 

Lady E. For that boy*s fake you will not purſue 
his father z but for whoſe ſake are you ſo tender of 
that boy? Tis for mine, for my ſake 3 and 1 that 
I conjure 'you—{ Offers 10 kneel. ] 

Lord N. Your prayers are vain=[To Edward] Go, 

take leave of your mother var ever, and inſtantly ſol- 


and inſtantly begone with her. Ne 
[Edward fands bereuen them in doubt for ome little 
time ; »_ 2+ Wan at 110 with as $0 
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lo my fadtiu; at loft gers be bit graed-fulber, and takes. 
ef bis hand. ] | 
Edw, Farewell, my Lard,it almoſt — my 


I muſt go with my mother. 
4 one has his F al, A. 5. Sc. 1. 


IC. 3. 
D AMANTHIS AND PEASANT» - -_ ; 
Aman, [ Afeae.] Poor man! his appearance, his 
apprehenſion declare his poverty. {To him] Why did 


you come to me ia this myſterious manner Why 
ouſe ſend that man away who accompanied you? 


heart to part from you but if I have my choice, 


Peaſ. Becauſe I wiſhed to ſpeak in ſecret to you - 


The man who conducted me hither is an honet peas 


„our {MW fant, known in the houſe, and but, by his afliflance, 
Did, I could oltain admittance into theſe gardens he ſaid 


Lady Ihad a petition to Lord Almanza, and ty. = | 


e, I to beg your interaſt in my favour. | 
Anse. If you are in affliction, that is all 3 
rſue vou will want with Lord Almanea. 
of He. Yes, lam odhal-poorpeaſtcuted. he. # 
hat got, no doubt, by all who were moſt dear to me, 
and remembered only by my enemies. 
Go, Aman, Say what I can do for you? [df] He 
ſol- 
me, 


ber neck a collar of prarli, and bracelets from her .arms.] 
Here, this is all I poſſeſs of value take them and 
how much ſoever they are worth, I am ſure I never 
made a better uſe of them Why do you weep? 


* 
= 
1 
1 £ = 


* 


bluſhes to aſk, and i'll prevent him. {$47 laber from _ 


Feaſ. Becauſe my joy compels me fad. you 
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ha ve a heart open to compaſſion, and now my afflic- 
tions are in leſs want of it= take back your generous 
gifts=for when you know who I am, you'll find 
they would be uſeleſs to me. 

Aman. Who are you ?—what is your name, your 
occupation, your country? you are all emotion 
why, are you aſraid to truſt me ?—do you fear I will 
betray you? - no-open then your heart. 

Peaſ. Todo ſo will recall to your memory ſome 
ſcenes that may affect you. 
- Aman, What are they? 

Pea}, Have you preſerved in your remembrance 
any idea of the unhappy man to whom 2 owe 
your being ? 

Aman. My father=Oh, heavens did you EY 
him? 

Peaſ. You le heard talk of him then ? 

Ana. Yes; and a thouſand times with my tears 
I have bathed his picture, the only treaſure he left 
me when he went away. But tell me, were you 
with him when he died? for though I have heard of 
his death, I never heard of one circumſtance relative 
to it.—-Do not be afraid to ſpeak—you have ſaid too 
much not to proceed—to leave me now in doubt, 
would be the height of inhumanity. 

Peaſ. Suppoſe he were not dead? 

Ana. Not !—Oh, heavens !—-you turn pale !— 
your eyes are filled with tears !--Ah! how could I 
be fo long miſtaken I know you !—I remember you! 
[He opens his arms, and ſbe runs into them, 

- Peaf. My daughter my poor Amanthis ! 
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Aman. This joy is too much l—-my father l--my 
ſuffering father ! {Falls at his fret] This is the happieſt 
moment of my life. Let me but fly to tell my Lord 
Almanza, then never, never quit you more. 

Alberts, [ Raifing ber.] Alas, my child! repreſs this 
ecſtacy, and learn in what a ſtate of miſery you ſee 
me—without fortune, without f:iends, without ſup» 
port. 

. Aman, Are you leſs. dear to me for that? belides, | 
your ſtate will ſoon be changed—My Lord Almanza 
can do much; and what he can, he'll do with tranſ- 
port. Within a ſew days we ſhall be united in mar- 
riage; and you were only wanting to complete our 
happineſs. 

Alberto. Are you then ignorant of the e that 
ſurround me? - My enemies are become more pow- 
erſul than ever; and, learning, by their ſpies, that I 
am ſtill living, a large reward is publiſhed for ap- 
prehending me, and my life muſt be the conſequence, 


6 „ # ® 

1 have travelled ſandy deſerts, braved the perils of 
the moſt dangerous ſeas, ſorſook a peaceable and 
ſafe aſylum, to riſque the ſnares laid by my enemies 
here - but I came with the hope to find my child, 
and never again to loſe her -I knew not your ſenti- 
ments for Almanza—Pity my error—l pleaſed myſelf 
with the thought, that an affectionate, ſuffering fa- 
ther, might be more dear to you than all the world 
beides; and that in following him, and Nn 


his late — . 


=» 
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Amar. Oh, whither do you lead my imagination? 
— Stop, and let me take a view of what I ſee before 
me. . | 

Alberto. Nay, be not thus alarmed, Amanthis. 1 
do not command, nor even ertreat—In following me 
you had ſurely been a comfort—without fortune, / 
without friends, nay, - without ſociety, 475 _ 
atoned for them all ! 

: Aman, Oh, my father!'to be your comfort in a 
ſtate like this, would be my e ee 1 to 
leave Almanza—— ö 

- Alberto, You leave him, ſurrounded by his cantly 
—in his own country, with fortune, honours, and a 
thouſand bleſſings to conſole him. 

Aman. No; not one for the loſs of me, 

» Alberto. I ſee my fate, and ſubmit to it My child 
live happy, and forget me as often as you can. Re- 
ceive my mne and 2 laſt fare wel. 

[ Going to embrace her, | 

n [Falling at his fr) In this wide world of 
ſorrow, I alone am leſt to comfort you—andat your 
feet 1 yow, though dying with deſpair, I'll follow” 
you to the furthermoſt part of the univerſe What 
did I ſay? dying! No, I will live to r your 
pains—to be a bleſſing to you. 

Alberto. Do not give me a falſe hope. 

" Aman. I do not—No, thus met, we will never 
part—[ Fi rialy.]-—But ho tell the news to  * 

Alberto. Almanza muſt not know it. I depart this 
very night; and one look, one unguarded word, 


a td a AAA» TL ww 
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might- betray me, and prevent my eſcape—Shoutd: 
you tell the Marquis, in the firſt tranſports. of his 
griefs, he'd not be enough matter of himſelf, to 
conceal the ſecret—But now conſult your heart: if 

you repent, you have made no; promiſo: I reſtore: it 
to you—ſpeak—pronounce. 

Aman. 1 have ſpoken — have pronounced have 

promiſed—and will keep my vow. 1 

| The Child of Nature, A. 4. Sc. 1. 


—— 


1 


WORRY AND JULIANA, 


Jul. May I ak—] hope Sir Hervey's well ? 
Worry. No, he's very ill, I'm very much mug | 
to you. 

Jul. Ill! —heavens! what's his n 2 a 
Morry. Au ungrateful daughter Your par- 
don, ma' am perhaps, I'm ſomewhat blunt but 1 
lived with Sic Hervey theſe twenty years: if he has 
faults to others, he has none to me; and though the | | 
world deſerts * it is my duty to ſtand or fall with | 
him. 1 i 
Jul. Well, I applaud-your-zeal; but iy why [| 
charge me with ingratitude ? | : 
Worry. Becauſe you are his ns becauſe you 
take the part of her Who baſely wrong'd him. . 
Jul. Hold, cenſure me as much as you pleaſe; 

but breathe not a ſyllable againſt my mother. 
Worry, There | you avow it; you juſtify — 
Jul. No-but I feel for her; I lament her fate: 


her honour in the grave: in my unvaried truth, all, 
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that conſolation Sir Hervey cannot deny me.—And 
let him know me before he condemns me; for how 
can that child be called ungrateful who never had 
an opportunity of evincing either her duty or afo 
fection? 
» Wars, How! 

Jul, I never wrong'd him; and even in my in- 


and by denying his protection, he has expoſed me 
to the ſelf-ſame ſnares my mother fell a martyr to. 
I've not diſgraced—l've ever lov'd him: and let 


him give me but the trial=oh! let him take me to 


his heart; and if the careſſes of an affectionate daugh- 
ter do not atone for the errors of a miſguided mo- 
ther, then let him caſt me from him; but till then 


let him not accuſe me of ingratitude. 


Worry, What! and you'd — how handſome ſhe 
looks !—you'd be loving and dutiful ? 

Jul. Oh yes—l'd watch, I'd nurſe him—weep as 
he wept, and bleſs each ſmile that cheered him : and 
when time had mellowed his grief into a ſweet re- 
membrance of my mother's loſs, then I'd retrieve 


all ſhould be forgotten. I would revive the friend» 
ſhip that he bore her, and ſhe Roo live again in 
FO. 

8 A. 2. Sc, 2. 


- 


5 
; 


fancy he ſhut his doors againſt me I am his child; I. 


5 
] 


C 
; 
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$1% WILLIAM AND M138 DORRILLON., 

Sir Wil, To put you out of apprehenſion at once 
—your father is not coming home=nor will 1 
ever return to his own country. . 

Miſs Dor. [ Starting] You ſeem to ſpeak from cer- 
tain knowledge—Oh ! heavens ! is he not living? 

Sir Wil. Ves, living—but under ſevere affliction 
fortune has changed, and all his hopes are blaſted, 

Miſs Dor. Fortune changed!“ -In poverty? 
my father in poverty? -[ Veepixg.I— Oh, Sir, ex- 
cuſe, what may perhaps appear an ill compliment to 
your bounty; but to me, the greateſt reverence I can 
pay to it. Vou are going to that part of the world 
where he is; take this precious gift back, ſearch 
out my father, and let him be the object of your be- 
neficence,—[ Forces it into his hand. II ſhall be happy 
in this priſon, indeed I ſhall, ſo I can but give a mo- 
mentary relief to my dear, dear father. [Sir Wil- 
liam takes out bis handlerchicf. I- Lou weep !—This 
preſent, perhaps would be but poor alleviation of 
his ſufferings—perhaps he is in ſickneſs; or a pri- 


| ſoner! Oh! if he be, releaſe me inſtantly, and take 
me with you to the place of his confinement. 


Sir Wil, What! quit the joys of London ? 

Miſs Dor. On ſuch an errand I would quit them 
all without a figh—and here I make a ſolemn pro- 
miſe to you [ kneeling. ] | 

Sir Wil. Hold, you may wiſh to break it. 

yo Dor, Never—exa@ what vow you will on this - 

0 
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occaſion, I will make, and keep i. [ Enter Mr. 
Norberry.—fb riſz]—Oht Mr. Norbetry, he has 
been telling me ſuch things of my father——_ _ 
Mr. Dor. Has he? Then kneel again—call him by 
chat name, and implore him not to. diſown you for 
his child. | 
Miſe Dor. Good heaven!—I dare not dare not 
do as you require. [She-faints on Norberry, ] 
Sir Wil. [Going to ber.] My daughter! my child! 
Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are, A. 5. Sc. 2. 


— 


LORD ARTHUR. /Selw) 


Prevent a dutiful ſon from ſeeing his honour'd 
parent! I'll convince him I'm a good boy—he ſhall 
fee me, and I will be his comfort, and, though 
he commands me to be gone, I'll ſtay with him 
to prove my obedience. What a pity that the 
omifon of "ſaying a ſew words, before I was born, 
mould prevent me from being lawful heir to this 
caſtle ! perhaps the pride of my father! the darling 
of the tenants! favourite of the neighbours, and 
friend to the poor l now, a wretched outcaſt, ſhun- 
ned like a ſavage, foe to mankind, and man at en- 
mity with me! no eſtabliſhment! profeſſion! friend, 
or character. Oh! my father, where are you ? 
{locks round with grief.) do not ſhun, I'll kneel, till you 
ſpurn me from you that face! it is my mother... 
heard of his Lordſhip's gallery of beauties quite a 
exhibition for every ſtarer: but my dear mother ſhall 7 
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no more be diſhonoured, by making one in this un- 
| happy colletion—no,. by heavens ! her misfortunes 
ſhall be no longer the topic, for the ſneering com- 
ments of yulgarity and ill nature. (lifts the pifture 
down) Timolin ! why don't you come up? Timo- 
lin l 


Enter LORD TORRENDEL, 


Lord Tor. What uproar is this in my houſe? Hare 
you any buſineſs with me, Sir ? who are you ? 
Lord Arthur. (falls on his knee, and points to the pifture) 
Sir, this was my mother, 
Lord Tor, (looking at them bath, puts bis bandterchief 
to his eyes) My my the child of Emily ! 

[ Exit in great emotion. 
Logd Py This our firſt interview ſince my in- 
fancy ! my father not ſpeak to me! no gentle word, 
no complacent ſmile. - Now I am poor! where to 
turn? every face meets me with a frown, a ſea of 
horrors ruſh on me! the ftorm's up, na let it blow 
me as it will ! 


| Enter TIMOLIR. 

Timalin, Well, and you ſaw your papa? (joyful) 

Arthur, My heart was good, but now Em all ves. 

ation, grief, and terror. A look now and then at 

this, might calm my mind, Tei, take that pics 

ture to my lodgings. 

.: Timolin, What? 

_ Arthur. Take that picture to my lodgings. C. 

Into tear') Life's Yagarier, A. 2. Sc. 3. 
C 2 
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HOWARD AND ALBINA. 


How. If I were weak enough to forgive you on 
my own account, how—-how would you apologize 
for your unnatural condu to your father ? 

Alb. I'll hew you — Look - [Tales a paper out of 
ber pocket.) 

How. What's that paper ? 

4. My grandfather's will I—Look! [Smiling] 

How, What Do you make a diſplay—Do you 
boaſt of your ill-gotten wealth? Hear me! (Lays 
hold of her hard with great emotion) The T utor has 
conſeſſed— | | 

Alb. I know it. 

How. That Mr. Mandeville—that my friend—re- 
mitted money from India — 

- Alb, I know it. 

How, That the Governeſs—that your anden 
cealed his letters +» ie 

Alb. 1 know it. | 
Hv. Then how dare you inſult me with this m. 
timed triumph? One word more, and we part for 
ever No chuckling !—Liſten! [Taking hold of ber 
Band with great wiolence) If your grandfather had 
known theſe facts, would he have diſinherited an af- 
fectionate ſon, only to adopt an unfeeling daughter ? 
Would he not have deſtroyed that teſtament ? i 

Alb. To be ſure he would! And as he can't do it 
- himſelf, won 51 do it for him? There -and chere — 
and there ¶ Traring the * ] 'm Py own miſtreſs 


re- 


con- 


is ill-⸗ 


t for 
f her 


r had' 


n af- 
hter ? 
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do it 
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now ; and I think I can't do greater honour to my 
grandfather's memory, than by deſtroying an inſtru- 
ment that he would now bluſh to fign, and I for 
eyer be aſhamed to profit by! I hate my Governeſs 
as much for her unceaſing enmity to my-father, as I 
envy you for your exalted friendſhip towards him ! 
—Oh, Mr. Howard! Do you think he'll ever for- 
give me? — I'm going in ſearch of him; but if you 
ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ſee him before me, pray 
tell him that things are now what they ought always 
to have been le is the poſſeſſor of the Mandeville 
eſtate, and I have nothing but what reſults ſrom his: 
bounty. The Will, A. 5. Sc. 3. 


— 


O8MOND AND REGINALD, &. 


O/m. [To the Africans. I Lou know your duty! 
Drag him to yonder cavern! Let me not ſee him die! 
Reg, [holding by a fragment of the wall, from which 
the Africans Arive to force bim. ] Brother, f for pity” 8 


. ſake! for your ſoul's happineſs! 


O/m. Obey me, ſlaves !-Away! 


ANGULA ruſhes in wildly, 


Aug. Hold off! Hurt him not! He is my father? 
Qn. Angela here 


Reg. Daughter, what means 
Arg. [embracing him]—You ſhall live, father! 1 
will facrifice all to preſerve you! Here is my hand, 
Oe! 'Tis Yours; but ſpare my father! 


EY” 
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Ofm [tranſported.)—Lovely Angela! 

| Reg. How, raſh girl? What would you do? 

O/m. Reginald, reflect. 

Reg. Your uncle! Your mother's murderer != 
Remember— 

A. Your life is in danger; I muſt forget all elſe. 
Caſtle Spefrre, A. 5 Sc. 3. 


r 


— 


MILFORD AND HARRY. 


Milford. Sir! I muſt inform you that, though I 
have'been betrayed by you and impriſoned by your, 
father, I will not be inſulted! | 

Harry. Betrayed by me ? 

Milford. Ay, Sir! I have had full in ſormation of 
your mean arts! It was neceſſary I ſhould be out of 


7 


the way, that your deſigns on Mrs, Warren might, 


meet no interruption ! 

Harry. Pſhaw!—Good day, Jack, good day! yx 

© Milford, And pray, Sir, inform your father I de- 
ſpiſe his meanneſs, and ſpurn at his matice ! 

Harry. ( Suddenly retu rning and darting toward: bim, 
but flopping Hort Jack Milford !—Utter no blaſphemy 
againſt my ſather!—I am half mad | came your 

friend | 

Milford. I de! pile your friendſhip ! 


Harry, That as you pleaſe—Think all that is vile 


of me defy you to exceed the muh mm 05 


a word againſt my father ! 
The Road to * A, 4. Se. 2. 


* 
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AFFECTION (FRATERNAL). 


* 


FRANK AND 12861. 


Frank. Well, don't thee be caſt down=thee knows + 
I be cruel kind to thee; at meals, I always gis thee 
the deſperate nice bits, and if thy lover prove falſe 
hearted, or feyther ſhou'd come to decay, I be/a 
terrible ſtrong lad, I'll work for thee fra fun- riſe to 
down, and if any one offer to harm thee, I'll fight 
for thee till I die. J'S | 
. Thanks, my good lad thanks, dear bro- 
ther. Mises bim, ard Exits F 
Cure for thi Heart-Acht, A. 1. Se. t. © 


—  — — 


— 


TOM ro iss unton. 


Look ye; if my mother don't remove you from 
the command of Juliana, I will ! ſhe is my ſiſter 
and may I never fire a cannon, find an iſland, or 
make a fortune by prize-money, if ſhe ſhall be run 
a-ground, while her brother has an arm to ſteer 
with! Fortune's Fool, A. 3. Sc. 1. 


: 
- * Ya * 4 
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4 AFFECTION 
(CON JUGAL axpv FRATERNAL.) 


TGERTON, GREVYILLE, UNDERMINE, ROSTRUM, Mas. 
GREVILLE,' &. 


Zger. Who anſwers to the name of Greville? 
rev. I do. 
Eger. Give me your hand. 
- Grev, What do you mean? 
Eger. (ſeizing bis hand.) The gripe of everlaſting 
friendihip—for tis death muſt part us. You are a 
* villain. (preſents piffols, Greville /natches one, Mrs. 
Greville rufbes between 'em.) 
Mrs. Grev. Oh my brother ! 
Grev. Brother ! (throws away his piſtols.) 
Mrs. Grev. Oh raiſe not your arm againſt —— 


(pauſes) 


Eger. Whom? (Mrs. Greville 1 
> G:ev. Her huſband, 
Eger. 


"Und. 

Grev. Ves; ſpite of the poverty that name entails 
on me, ſpite of impending ruin, my heart triumph- 
antly exults in proclaiming her my loved, my honour- 
ed wife? (kneeling 10 her.) By my ſoul, Maria, I 
would not raiſe another bluſh upon that ago che geek 
to purchaſe the world's dominion, 


| te huſband! - © 


8. 


1. 
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Dad. Then the eſtate is mine. Strut, you dog. 
(to Roſtrum.) 

Rof. I do, fir. (relucanti)) 

Eger. My darling fiſter! my pride! let me now 
hold thee to my heart with * (puts his hand- 
herchief to his eyes) © * 

Und. Tears from a ſoldier ! {heeringhy J 

Eger. Unfeeling man! did not tears of joy ſtart 
from me at beholding beauty and innocence reſtored 
to their native luſtre, I were unworthy of the name 
of ſoldier. And, fir, it may be prudent for you to 
remember, that a ſoldier's. heart is like his ſword, 
formed of tempered ſteel ; for while it bends with 
ſympathizing pity to the touch of woe, it can, reſume 
its ſpringing energy to puniſh, arrogance, ot cruſh 


 epprefion, Secrets Worth Knowing, A. 4. Sc. 1. 


AFFECTION , | 
ob RNA AND FILIAL.) 


© DORNTON, MARRY, AND 8ULKY, 


Dorn, Give me the will! Fond and fooliſh as I 
have been, read, and you will find I am at laſt re- 
ſtored to my ſenſes !—If I ſhould happily outlive the 
ſtorm you have raiſed, it ſhall not be to ſupport a 
prodigal, or to reward a gambler Lou are diin- 
herited Read! | | 
Harry. Your word j is as goodas t] the Bank, Su. | 


5 
„„ 
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Dern. In no longer act the _ father, ſaſòi- 
nated by your arts ! 

Harry. I never had any art, Sir, * the one 
you taught me. 

Ders. I taught youl What ? Scoundrel! What! | 

Harry. That of loving you, Sir. 

Dorn, Loving me! 

Harry, Moſt fincerely ! 

Dorn, (Forgetting bis paſſion) Why, can you ſay, 
Harry—Raſcal! I mean, that you love me? 
Harry. 1 ſhould be a raſcal indeed if I did not, Sir. 

Dorn. Harry! Harry! (Sruggling with his feelings) 
Not Confound me if I do !==Sir, e * 

Harry. I know I am. | "RT 

Dorn. And Fll never ſpeak to you more. rhe 

Harry. Bid me good night, Sir. Mr. Sulky here 


will bid me good night, and you are my father | 
Good night, Mr. Sulky, - 
Sully. Good night. | [Exits 
Harry. Come, Sir— | | 
Dorn. (Struggling wvith paſſion) J won't If I do! 
Harry. Reproach me with my follies, firike out my 
name, diſnherit me, I deſerve it all and W 
ſay, Good night, Harry! | | 
Dorn. 1 won't II won't II won't !— 
Harry. Poverty i is a trifle ; we can en it 9 
enmity— is. 
Dorn. I will not! ns Mp 1 
Harry. Sleep in enmity? And wh! can n ſay _ 


ſoundly ? Come! Good night, 


* 


60 
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{0i- Dern. I won't! I won't!!! [Rum off. 
' Harry. Say you ſo? Why then, my be | 
dad, I am indeed a ſcoundrel l WE 
Re-enter Mr. non rox. 3 
Dorn, Good night! [Exit 
Harry. Good night! And heaven eternally bleſs. 


you. 
r 


7, | | 
DORNTON AND HARRYs - 

r. ern. 80, Harry | 
4 _—_ My father again ? 
0 Dorn. (Panting) What do you do here, Harry? a 

| Harry. Sir—I—l want air. ö 
. Dorn. A. pretty dance you have led __— 
© 


brought you hither ?-—(Sudden recolileFfien) Where's 
the money you had of the widow ? (Page /eeming 
to dread an anſwer) Where is the money, Harry? 
Har. (ReluSantly) Gone, Sir. 
Dorn, Gone! 
Harry. Moſt of it. 
Dorn. And your creditors not paid? (Another pou) 
And your creditors not paid ? 
Harry. No, Sir. | Fa 
Dorn. (Raiſes his hands) I ſuſpedted—1 foredoded ,, FP 
this —( Harry Dorntonawalks up the Sage) He has been 
at ſome gaming-houſe, loſt all, quarrelled, and come 
here to put a miſerable end to a miſerable exiſtence k_ 
Oh, who would be a father! {Extreme arguiftts. 
c6& | 


1 _—_ 
«dap 
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Enter Waiter. 


Waiter, T am ſent on an April-day kind of errand 

| here, I think this is what they call the Ring. (Looks 
round) Hey Who is this? (Sarweying Mr. Dornton) 
Pray—Sir,-ls your name Dornton ? 


Dorn. It is. 
Waiter. Then I am right=Mr. Milford, Sir, has 
ſent me with this note. ; [ Exit. 


Harry. (Advancing) It is for me, Sir! 

Dorn. How do you know, Harry ? 

Harry. Sir, Lam certain II muſt beg! 

Dorn, This is no time for ceremony! ( Reads) Dear 
© Harty, forgive the provocation I have given you; 
© forget the wrong 1 have done your father“ Me! 
l will ſubmit to any diſgrace rather than lift my 
hand againſt your life—I would have come and a- 
© pologiſed even on my knee, but am prevented—J, 

Milford.“ (Page) — Why, Harry! What? — What is 
this ?—Tell me— Tell me—I1s it in paying Milford's 
debts you have expended the money ? 

Harry. It is, Sir. | 
Darn. (After raiſing bis claſped bands in rapture as if 
to return thanks, ſuddenly Juppreſſes bis feelings) But how 
had he wronged me !—W by did * come here to 

+ acht him? 

1 Sir He—he ſ poke diſreſ bean, of you. 

lf. 

Dorn. (With bis eyes fixed on bir Py till, unable any 
© longer to comtaiu 1 7 be covers them -with ans hand and 
n oxt the other) Harry! 


* 
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. Harry, (Taking bis father's hand, but turning bis back: 
likewiſe to conceal his agitation.) My father! _[Pauſe. 
. Dornton. Harry! Harry! {Struggling,affetion) 
Harry. Dear Sir, let us fly to conſole poor Milford ! 
Dornton, What you will, Harry ! Do with me what 
you will-Oh who would not be a father ! | 
| Read ts Ruin, A. 1. Sc. 3. A, 3-80. 2. 


— — 


AGITATION. 


—— 


OLD RAPID AND IBSS. 


/ 


7B. Married! Edward married! *Tis too much 
= leans on Old Rapid for ſupport.) 

O. Rap. Eh! what! ſpeak—tell me! 
Je. Oh, Edward! is this the return for my love ? 
Have I merited this cruel deſertion ? 

O. Rap. Deſertion !- What !--has the raſcal—1 mall 
choak myſelf— Has he behaved ill to fo ſweet a crea- 
ture? Your tears tell me ſo.—T'll kill him. Hes my 
own ſon, oe I have a right to do it, Your . 
your name! pretty ſoul ! 

JO. Jeſſy Oatland.— The indiſcretion of my „= 
ther has made me a ſervant. 

O. Rap. And the diſeretion of his father he wag 
him a gentleman—But I'll make the raſcal know you 
are not humbled by your father's condu@, nor is he 
exalted by his! A villain !' Can he hope to be call'd 
a man of —_ for r his _ to * 
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while himſelf levels the ſhaft of anguiſh at an inuo- 
cent woman's heart ? 


Gore forthe Heart Ace A. 4. a 3. 


— äGWTẽw — 
$0LERNO TO DIANORA, &c, © 


7 He! . certain; 
Endures not ſolitude ; is ever reſtleſs: 
Nay, even mid the revelry of waſſail, 


Sometimes black melancholy ſeizes on him, 


And then ſtares he into the vacant air, 

Glaring around with epilepfied eye; 

Aſter awhile, as rouſing from a dream, 

Though no one ſpake, he cries, Forgive me, Sir; 
I mark'd you not Now let's be merry, friends. 
And thus be firives to quell his troublous thoughts, 


Which, ever and anon up boiling, plague * 


„„ „„ 35 
One 1 which expir'd in tears, 
Faw Don Manvel pacing to and fro, 
There, where Anſaldo's iron eſfigy 

Gleams *mid the chivalry of anceſtors, 


The rattling caſements ſtream'd with heavy drop, 


And hollow blaſts, hurtling through peaked vaults, 
Re-bellow'd down the gloomy paſſages, 

Making the doors to groan of this old manſion, 

In haſte he went, and ſeem'd to be diſturb'd, 
More than the elements diſquiet ſeem'd.- 3 
While I, unſeen, ſtood watching his demeanour, 
His eyes upon the vacant ſtatue fell; 


” 


* 
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Appal'd he ſtarted back, with either hand b n 
Shielding his face, as though a ghoſt had croſs ·d him: 
Then on the figure gaz d, with folded arms, | 
And forehead all convuis'd, and quiv'ring lip. 
Long having ſtood abſorb'd in thought profound, 
He ſmote his brow, and earneſtly exclaim'd, 

© O] deed accurſt—would it had ne'er been done! 
More words, perchance, had burſt from his dark mind, 
But, hearing ſomewhat ſtir, he pry'd around, 

** much alarm'd, flunk back to his apartment. 

. Regent, * 1. Sc. "wy 


— — 


HASSAN AND 8AIB (O5MOND RUSHES IN. WILDLY,) 


On. Save me! Save me !—They are at hand! 
Oh! let them not enter !-— (Sinks into the arms Saib. 
: Saib. What can this mean ? See, how ls eyes 
roll! How violently he trembles ! | 

- Hef. Speak, my Lord Do you not know us? 
' O/mi (recovering himſelf.) Ha! Whoſe vice? 
Haſſan's ? And Saib too here ?»=Oh!t Was it then 
but a dream? Did I-not hear thoſe dreadful, thoſe: 
damning words — Still, (till they ring in my ears. 
Haſſan ! Haſſan ! Death muſt be bliſs in flames or 
on the rack, eee een have owe n. a 
_ ſuffered! U {+9 

Ha. Compoſe: youtfalf, my Lord ! Can a oa 
dream unman you thus? 

.. O/m, A mere dreatu, ſay ſi thou? * 'ewas 
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a dream of ſuch horror! Did ſuch dreams haunt my 
hittereſt foe, I ſhould wiſh him no ſeverer puniſh- 
ment. Mark you not, how the ague of fear ſtill 
makes, my limbs tremble ? Roll not my eyes, as if 
ſtill gazing on the Spectre? Are not my lips con- 

vulſed, as were they yet preſt by the kiſs of corrup- 
tion? Oh! 'twas a ſight that might have bleached 
joy's roſy cheek for ever, and ſtrewed the ſnows of 
age upon youth's auburn ringlets! Yet, away with 
theſe terrors! Haſſan, thou ſaidſt, 'twas but a 
dream: I was deceiyed by fancy. Haſſan, thou 
ſaidſt true; ; there is not, there cannot be, a world 
to come, | 

Hoff. My Lord! 

O/m. Anſwer me not ! Let me not hear the damn- 
Ing. truth! Tell me not, that flames await mel that 
for moments of bliſs I muſt endure long ages of tor- 
ture! Plunge me rather in the thickeſt gloom of 
Atheiſm! Say, that with my body muſt periſh my 
ſoul! For, oh! ſhould my fearful dream be pro- 
phetic 1— Hark, fellows! Inſtraments of my guilt, 
liſten to my puniſhment - Methought I wandered 
through the low-browed caverns, where repoſe the 
reliques of my anceſtors | My eye dwelt with awe on 
their tombs, with diſguſt on Mortality's ſurrounding 
_ emblems! Suddenly a female form glided along the 
. vault: It was Angela! She ſmiled upon me, and 
beckoned me to advance. I flew towards her; my 
arms were already uncloſed to claſp her - hen ſud- 
denly her figure changed, her face grew pale, a 


Sa. AT. At IE_AMR 
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ſiream of blood guſhed from her boſom N er 
'twas Evelina ! « 

Saib and Haſſan. Evelina !. 

'O/m. Such as when ſhe ſank at my feet expiring, 


while my hand graſped the dagger ſtill erimſoned with 


her blood I—“ We meet again this night!“ mur- 
mured her hollow voice. Now ruſh to my arms, 
« but firſt ſee what you haye made me! Embrace 
* me, my bridegroom ! We mu{t never part again!” 
While ſpeaking, her form withered away: the fleſh 
fell ſrom her bones; her eyes burſt from their ſock- 
ets: a ſkeleton, loathſome and meagre, claſped me 
in her mouldering arms. | 

Saib, Moſt horrible! | 

O/m. Her inſected breath was mingled with mine; 
her rotting fingers prefſed my hand, and my face was 
covered with her kiſſes! Oh! then, then how I trem- 
bled with diſguſt! And now blue diſmal flames 
gleamed along the walls; the tombs were rent aſun- 
der; bands of fierce ſpectres ruſhed round me in 
frantic dance; furiouſly they gnaſhed their teeth 
while they gazed upon me, and ſhrieked in loud yell 
Welcome, thou fratricide ! Welcome, thou loſt. 
for ever?” — Horror burſt the bands of ſleep; di- 
ſtradted I flew hither: But my feelings -words are 
too weak, too powerleſs to expreſs them. 

Cale Spectre, A. 4. SC: 1. 


1 4. 
us, 
IN 


"Ar 


az THE BRAYTIES OF 
iR EDWARD MORTIMER AND WILFORD. 
Vi. (giving him the book.) To my poor thinking, 
Sir, this Alexander 
Would ſcarcely rouſe a man to follow him, 
Mort. Indeed! why ſo lad? He is reckon'd brave, 
Wiſe, generous, learn'd, by older heads than thine. 


Ni. I cannot tell, ſir: I have but a gleaning.— 
He conquer'd all the world; - hut left unconquer'd 


A world of his own paſion and they led him, 
(It ſeems ſo there) on petty provocation, 


Even to murder. { Mortimer flarts=Wilford and be en- 


change looks —both confuſed.) 
I have touch'd the ſtring—. 
Twas unawares -I cannot help it. ( ae) 


* 


Mort. {attempting to recover himſelf.) Wil ford 


Wilford, I— you miſtake the character I, mark 


you—he—death and eternal tartures | (da/bes the o 


i on the floor, and ſeizes Wilford) 

Slave! I will cruſh thee ! pulveriſc thy frame 

That no vile particle of prying nature 

May Fla, ha, ha!—I willmot harm thee, boy 


O agony! en Chef, A. 1, Sc. 3. 
— 
AMBITION. 
MOTLEY TO EDRIC A FISHMAN. "Jo 


I'll aſſure you, friend Edrich there is no profeſſion 
more univerſal than yours; we all ſpread our nets 


\ 
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to catch ſomething or other —and alas ! when ob- 
tained, it ſeldom proves worth che trouble of taking. 
The Coquette fiſhes for hearts which are wofthlels ; 
the Courtier for titles which are abſurd; and the Po- 
et, for compliments that are empty. Oh! happy are 
they in this world of diſappointments, who nw; 
out no nets ſave fiſhing ones. 
CaſileSpeftre, A. 3» 8. Is 


5 
$4 


AMITY, 


WARFORD AND LADY HENRIETTA» 


Lady Henrictta, There are people, fir, chat can 
diſtinguiſh merit in obſcurity—Nay, can admire it 
too I for inſtance now, can perceive, that. while I 
poſſeſs nothing from rank and birth, you gain every” 
thing from virtue and honour, © 

Warfard. This language overpowers me And if 1 
thought I was even pitied·— 7 

Lady Henrietta. Pitied ! Oh, Mr. Warford, doesn't 
the man who ſhunn'd me in the hours of diflipation, 
and returned to me in the day of diſtreſs, deſerve 
ſomething more then pity ? Yes and as this is the 
laſt time we ſhall ever meet, let me avow my grati- 
tude—my eſteem! Let me be proud to tell you, that 
had 1 my own choice, I would give my hand where 
G n r 6 
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ANXIETY. 


DOLORES, BRIBON, AND NELTI, 


Dolores. Sweeteſt meſſenger of fate, tell me the 
name of him, the cords of whoſe heart are ſo twiſted 
with mine, that one crack will diſſe ver both. 

Muti. Now attend—1I ſaid to the necromancer, 


" Moſt profound and learned ſage, on whoſe life de- 


pends that of old DoQor Dominic Dolores? ſays he, 
Has he not a decrepid form—withered face—ſunk 


 eyes—pug noſe—paper lips—leather cheeks - ſtrag- 
gling teeth—ſays I, the deſcription ſuits exatly—le 


then gave me this, which informs me your liſe is 
joined to 

Dolores. Whom? 

Bribon. 1 hape lone pots who will be hanged in 
a week, 

Nelti. Very likely, for it is joined to a lawyer's, 
and his name is——Bribon {with deliberation, © and 
ſeeming to expound the Quiper ) when one dies, the 


other will inevitably expire. 


. Bribon. Oh, lud! Oh, lud! 

_ Doleres, Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

- Nelti, I ſee I've made you quite happy—ſo, good 
bye. {exit laughing.) | 
Dolores. Oh, cruel fate! that my precious lite muſt 
depend on my mortal enemy—l can't bear it. 
Briben. To be in the ſame death-warrant with that 


old ſuperannuated villain— Ob, 'tis too much! 


hat 
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(They each fit down lamenting, look at each other ſome 
time—firft, with fear and anxiety, —then they ſmile and 
draw nearer to each other.) 

Dolores. I think it was ridiculous enough in us to 
quarrel about a ſilly girl. Eh, Bribon? 

Br:ibon, Very, Dodtor; juſt as if there were not 


unavoidable miſeries enough in life, without making 


them. | 
Dolores. True—how do you do ? 
Briben. You don't look well. 
Dolores, My dear. friend, let me feel your pulſe 
Oh, lord, 'tis very quick. 
- Bribon, Dear Doctor, ſit down. 
Dolores. I ſay, Bribon, you did not, (may be,) 


* 


happen to ſwallow the contents of the bottle I gave 


you (with heſitation. 

Briton. Oh, the ſcqunarel 1—7 * irſt tell me 
how you are. 

Delores, Why, 1 of my care for you, I 
am very well ſo, you did not take the medicine; ? 


Well, it's no great matter—I'm not offended with 
vou perhaps it's as well as it is. * 


Bribon, What an old villain ! If I thought it would 
not endanger his life, I would plague him heartily 


{ «fide. ] I don't think, my dear Doctor, you look ill. | 


Dolores, III! I never was better in my life. - 

Bribon. Egad I will-Pll plague him J aſids. ) and 
thank heaven, the cordial you gave me, which I 
have Juſt, ſwallowed =— 


” 
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46 
Dolores. (greatly alarn'd.) Why, you did not take 
it, did you? 

Briban. Every drop—lI dare fay it will do me infi- 
nite good. 

Dolores. Oh, I dare ſay it will—let me feel your 
pulſe again — perhaps it may give you a bit of a 
twinge acroſs the ſtomach - but don't mind it. 

Briben. No- you ſeem frighten'd. 

Dolores. Not at all—don't agitate yourſelf—let me 
feel your, pulſe again=how lucky it is, my dear 
Triend=any thing the matter? (Bribon pretends to feel 
pain.) How lucky, I ſay, that the lives of two men 
ſhould be linked together, who love each other ſo 

fincerely—Eh, what's the matter ? 

© .Bribon. Nothing! felt a little ugly pain, but it's 
gone off—I can't help laughing to think we ſhould 
quarrel'about a girl— Ha, ha! ha, ha! . 

_ Dolores. Ha, ha !l—Oh, Lord! Ha, ha, ha !-Are 
you ſure the pain's gone off— Ha, ha!—Oh, Lord! 
oh, dear! 

Bribon, Oh, there again—they increaſe—they i in- 


cxeaſe— Ohl oh! 


Delores. I am a miſerable old man! What, again, 
Eh ? | 
Bribon. Have you any more of the bottle Y 
Dolores, Oh, no——I have 4 notion you have had 
enough of that. (afide,) | 
 'Briban, I'm torn to death=pray preſcribe or! me. 
Dolores, Oh, Lord! not for the world Leave it ts 
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nature she's the beſt phyſician=Do you feel better? 


I think you look better. 
Brilon. (fitting down on @ chair.) I feel F am dying 
as a proof of my love for you, Doctor, I bequeath 


you=»{Oh !) all my property whatever, and wiſh you 


a long and happy life, 
- Dolores, But, zZounds ! you forget 1 ma' n't outlivè 
you a minute (Bribon appears — )—Oh ! he's 


going— help! help! 


Enter HERBERT (after having * peeping.) 


Herbert. Ah, poor Bribon! what, he's going 
now, is it not a ſhocking thing, Doctor, that, be- 
cauſe this ſcoundrel is dying, ſome amiable gentle- 
man won't live half an hour? _ 

Dolores, Oh, very ſhocking ! and between you and 
me, Herbert, I am that amiable, miſerable old gen- 
tleman. 

Herbert. How will you part with Nelti ? 

Dolores, Pooh! ſtuff Do you think I mind parting 
with Nelti, or you, or all che world? No; all my 
ſtruggles are, how to part with my ſweet ſelf, how 
to bid adieu to this dear, delicious little body—Oh ! 
he's going—he's going, —Bleeding,—bleeding's all 
that's left If my hand's ſteady enough, I'll open a 
vein—but I havn't my inſtruments about me. 

Herbert, Here's my ſword. | 

" Dolores, Give it mel bleed bim 


Bribon, (Jumping up.) No, you don't don't be 
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frightened (70 Dolores.) bleſs your foul, it was all a 
fetch, 

Dolores. Come to my arms—[T'll be Wren on 
him—l'll marry Nelti. 

Bribon. What, are you mad? marry a young met- 
tleſome wench that—pooh—nonſenſe—why, arſenic 
wou'd not ſend you to your grave with more expe- 
dition. 

Herbert. True, Bribon— I'll go to Nelti=ſo, ſare- 
well, Doctor. (Goirg.) 

Dolores. You ſha'n't - you ſha'n't—T demand ſatis- 
ſaction - Oh, you cowardly — (Dolores attempts to fol- 
Tow him, aubich Bribon pre veni.— Herbert returns in appa- 
rent anger; then Bribon ſnatches up Dolores in bit arms, and 
runs off with him.) Columbus, A. 4+ Sc. 4. 


— —-— 


APATHY, 


— 


JULIA' AND nr e. 


e Oh, madam, forgize this . told 
A me you had a friendſhip for me. Oh, ſhow it now ! 
my father is ee dreadful ſituation. (kneel- 
ing. > 
"Clem. So are you, my dear, in a dreadful Gtuation, 
Never kneel in a public room. 
Julia. (riſes. ) Madam, I. ſaid my dear e —the 
2 author of my being, is in a priſon. 
Cin. Well? 9 
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Julia. Well! we re ruined, muta; 

Clem. That's certainly extremely diſagreeable. 

Julia. What ſhall I do? 

Clem. Oh, my dear, don't mind it—arreſted ! No- 
thing can be more ſaſhionable. I dare ſay all will be 
well. Good bye! Im ſorry I can't aſſiſt you; but 
the guinea loo-table waits for me. Pray come and 
ſee me when your affairs are ſettled. Good bye, my 
dear! Good bye! Good bye! (Exit.) 

Julia. This, in proſperity, was my warmeſt friend, 
Alas! ſuch friends are as the leaves that clothe the 


tree in the genial ſummer, but leave it naked to the 


winter's blaſt, Way to Get Married, A. 3. Sc. 2. 


v— 


APPEARANCES. 


EMILY TO PENRUDDOCK, 


True generoſity is above grimace: It is not al- 
ways that the eye which pities is accompanied by 
the hand that beſtows : ſome there are, who can 
{mile without friendſhip, and weep without charity. 
Wheel of Fortune, A 5, Sc. 1. 


| APPREHENSION. 


ABSOLUTE AND FAULKLAND, 


40% By Heavens ! I ſhall forſwear your company, 
You are the moſt teaſing, captivus, incorrigible 
lover I- Do love like a man. 

at D 
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Faulk. I own I am unfit for company. _ 

4% Am not I a lover; aye, and a romantic one 
too ? Yet do I carry every where with me ſuch a 
confounded farrago of doubts, ſears, hopes! wiſhes, 
and all the flimſy furniture of a country Miſs's brain! 

Fault. Ah! Jack, your heart and ſoul are not, 
like mine, fixed immutably on one only object. 
Lou throw for a large ſtake, but lofing—you ' 
could ſake and throw again :—but I have ſet my 
fum of happinels on this caſt, and not to ſucceed, 
were to be ſtript of all. 
 Ab/.. But, for Heaven's ſake ! what grounds for 
apprehenſion can your whimkical brain conjure up 
at preſent ? 

Faulk, What grounds for apprehenſion did you 
ſay? Heavens! are there not a thouſand ! 1 fear 
for her ſpirits—her health—her life — My abſence 
may tret her * her anxiety for my return, her fears 
for me, may opprels her gentle temper. And for 
ber health does not every hour bring me cauſe to 
. be alarmed? If it rain, ſome ſhower may even then 
have chilled her delicate frame I— If the wind be 
keen, ſome rude blaſt may have affected her! The 
heat of noon, the dews of the evening, may en- 

danger the life of her, for whom only I value mine, 
01 Jack, when delicate and feeling fouls are ſepa- 
rated, there is not a feature in the ſky, not a move- 
ment of the elements, not an aſpiration of the breeze, 
but hints ſome cauſe for a lover's apprehenſion !  - 

4b/, Aye, but we may chooſe whether we will 


: 
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take the hint or not. 80 then, Faulkland, iſ you 


were convinced that Julia were well and in ſpirits, 
you would be entirely content. 
Faulk. I ſhould be happy beyond meaſure -I am 


- anxious only for that. 


4% Then to cure your. anxiety at once Mike 


Melville is in perſe& health, and is at this moment 


in Bath, RS. 7. 
Enter ACRES, | 
Acres, Ha! my dear friend, noble captain, and 
honeſt Jack, how do'ſt thou? juſt arrived faith, as 


you ſee.— Sir, your humble ſervant. Warm work 
on the roads, Jack—Odds whips and wheels! F've 


© travelled like a Comet, with a tail of duſt all the 


way as long as the Mall. 

4% Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric Planet, 
but we know your attraction hither=Give me leave 
to introduce Mr. Faulkland to you; Mr, Faulkland, 
Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, I am moſt heartily glad t to ſee you; | 
Sir, I ſolicit your conneGtions.—Hey, ct IN 
this is Mr. Faulkland, who om 6 

Abſe Aye, Bob, Miſs Melville's Mr. F aulkland. 

Ares. Od'ſo l ſhe and your father can be but juſt | 


arrived before me— I ſuppoſe you have ſeen them. 


Ah! Mr. Faulkland, you are indeed a happy man, 
| Faulk, I have not ſeen Miſs Melville yet, Sir; 


1 hope ſhe enjoyed full health and ſpirits in De- 


vonſhire ? ? 


* Never knew her better i in wy life, Sir 
D2 
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never better,,--Odds Bluſhes and Blooms! the has 
been as healthy as the German Spa, 

Faulk. Indeed !—[-did hear that ſhe had been a 
little indiſpoſed. 

Acres. Falſe, falſe, Sir—only ſaid to vex you : 
quite the reverſe, I aſſure you, 

Faulk, There, Jack, you ſee the has the advan- 
tage of me; I had almoſt fretted myſelf ill, 

400 Now you are angry with your miſtreſs for 
not having been ſick. 

Fault. No, no, you miſunderſtand me :—yet, 
furely a little trifling indiſpoſition is not an unna- 
tural conſequence of abſence from thoſe we love. 
Now conſeſs—isn't there ſomething unkind in this 
violent, robuſt, unſeeling health? | 

4% O, it was very unkind of her to be well in 
F Our abſence to be ſure ! 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. 

Faulk, Well, Sir, but you were ſaving that Miss 


Melville has been fo exceedingly well — what then ſhe 


has been merry and gay, 1 ſuppoſe ?—always in 
ſpirits—hey 2 

Acres, Merry, Odds Crickets! the has been the 
bell and ſpirit. of the company Wherever ſhe has 
been—ſo lively and entertaining! ſo full of RENE 
humour ! > 


Fault. There, Jack, ci by my ſoul ! 


there is an innate levity in woman, that nothing cau 
overcome.—W hat ! happy and I away ! 


Abe Have done l- How fooliſh this is! juſt now 
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you. were only apprehenſive for your, miſtreſs's 
Spirits. 

Fault. Why, Jack, bave I been the j : joy ant 
of the company ? 04 

A4. No indeed, you*haye not. 

Faulk, Have L been lively and entertaining 1 

ALF. O, upon my word, I acquit vou. 

Faull. Have I been full of wit and humour WR; x8 

4%. No, faith, to do you juſtice, you have ben 
confoundedly ſtupid indeed, 4 

Acres. What is the matter with the 8 Y 
A. He is only expreſſing his great ſatisſaction at 
hearing that julia has been ſo well aud Nen 
that's all- bey, Faulkland? : 

Faulk. Oh! I am rejoiced to hear i ye Fs ſhe 
has a bag diſpoſition! — 

Acres. That ſhe has r we is fo accom 
pliſhed - ſo ſweet a voice—ſo expert at her harpſi- 
chord - ſuch a miſtreſs of flat and ſharp, ſquallante, 
rumblante, and quiverante l—there was this time 
month Odds Minnumg and Crotchets ! how ſhe did 
chirup at Mrs. Piano's concert. 

| Faulk, There again, what ſay you to this? you 
ſee ſhe has been all micth and ſong—not a thought 
of me! | 

4% Pho! man, is not muſe the food, of Vaud 

Faulk, Well, well, it may be ſo.—Pray Mr. —, 
what's his d—d namel—-Do you remember what. 
ſongs Miſs Melville og! ? 


= 
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Say now, they were ſome pretty melancholy 


purling-ſtream airs, I warrant; perhaps you may 


recollet; — did ſhe ſing— When abſent from my foul "'s " 
«eli aa - 

Acre. No, that wa'n't it. 

rag Or, Go, gentle gales '— Go, gentle 


Fal! —(ſimgs.) 


Aeres. O no! nothing like it.— Odds! now I re- 
colle one of them My heart's my ewn, my will it 

free.” (ings) 

Faulk, Fool! fool that I am! to fix all my happi- 
neſs on ſuch a trifler ! S' death f to make herſelf the 
pipe and ballad-monger of a circle! to ſooth her 
light heart with catches and Lare 2 can you 
ſay to this, Sir ? 

Ab/. Why, that I ſhould be glad to hear my miſ- 
treſs had been fo merry, Sir. 

Faulk. Nay, nay, nay—I am not ſorry that ſhe has 
been happy—no, no, I am glad of that—I would 
not have had her ſad or fick—yet ſurely a ſympathe- 
tic heart would have ſhewn itſelf even in the choice 
of a ſong— he might have been temperately healthy, 
and ſomehow, plaintively gay ;—but the has been 
dancing too, I doubt not! 

Aerts. What does the gentleman ſay about dancing? 

Abe. He ſays the lady we ſpeak of dances as well 
as ſhe ſings. « 

Heres, Aye truly, does ſhe—there was at our tak 
race ball 

Faulk, Hell and the devil! There! chere told 
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you ſo! I told you ſo! Oh! the thrives in my ab- 
fence l Dancing! but her whole feelings have been 
in oppoſition with mine I have been anxious, 
filent, penſive, ſedentary—my days have been hours 
of care, my nights of watchfulneſs.—She has been 
all Health! Spirit! Laugh! Song! Dance! "wn 
d—n'd, d-n'd levity ? 

43/. For Heaven's fake! Faulkland, don't expofe 
yourſelf ſo.—Suppoſe ſhe has danced, what then? 
does not the ceremony of ſociety often oblige - 

- Faulk, Well, well, I'll contain myſelf—perhaps as 
you ſay—for form ſake— What, Mr. Acres, you 
were praifing Miſs Melville's mauner of dancing a 
minuet—hey ? 

Herer, O, I dare enſure her for that—but what I 
was going to ſpeak of was her country ring : odds 
ſwimmings! the has ſuch an air with her! 

Faulk. Now diſappointment on her (defend this, 
Abſolute ; why don't you defend this ?-Countrye 
dances! jiggs and reels! am I to blame now? A 
Minuet I could have forgiven—I ſhould not have 
minded that—lI ſay I ſhould not have regarded a 
Minuet—but Country-dances / —Z--ds! had ſhe made 
one in a Corillion—T believe I could have forgiven 
even that but to be monkey-led ſor a night to 
run the gauntlet through a ſtring of amorous palm- 
ing puppies !—to ſhew paces like a managed filly ! 
—O Jack, there never can be but one man in the 
world, whom a truly modeſt aud delicate woman 


aught to pair with in a Country-dexce; and even then, 
D4 
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the reſt of the couples ſhould be her great uncles and 
aunts ! 


48% Aye, to be ſure ne. und grand- 
mothers! 
Falk. If there be but one vicious mind in the ſet, 
"twill ſpread like a contagion—the action of their 
pulſe beats to the laſeivious movement of the jigg— 
their quivering, warm-breath'd ſigns impregnate the 
very ale the atmoſphere becomes electrical to love, 
and each atmorous ſpark darts through every link of 
the chain ! JE Rwal A 2. Sc. te 


APPROPRIATION. 
MISS YORTEX AND }ESSY. 


Miſi Yor. That's a charming noſegay—- CJ pre 
fents it) - all exotics 1 declare. 
J. No, Madam, negleted wild flowers—-L 
took them from their bed of weeds, beſtowed care 
on their culture, and, by tranſplanting them to a 
more genial ſoil, they have * with luxuriant 

&rength and beauty. 

Mi Por. A pretty amuſement. | 

. And it ſeemed, madam, to convey this, ue 
ton Not to deſpiſe the lowly mind, but rather, with 
foſtering hand, to draw it from its chill obſeurity, 
that, like theſe humble flowers, it might grow rich 
in worth and native energy. | 
Cure for the Heart-Acbe, A. 3, 8c. 2. 
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ARGUMENT. 


1 


$1R GEORGE, $jR WILLIAM, AND Miss DORRILLON. 


Miſ Dor. And is it poſſible I was ſent for by you 2 

Sir Geo. Don't be offended, that I hould be un- 
ea(y, and come to atone | 

Aſs Dor. I can't forgive you, Sir; tis im poſlible. 

| [ Going. 

Sir Geo, You pardon thoſe, Maria, who offend you. 
more. 

Sir Wit. But an ungrateful mind always prefers 
the unworthy. 

Mi Dor. Ah! Mr. Mandred, are you there? [play- 
Fully] And have you undertaken to be Sir George's 
counſel ? If you have, I believe he muſt loſe his. 
cauſe. To fit you for the tender taſk of advocate- 
in love, —have you ever been admitted an. honour-- 
able member of that court? Have you, with all 
that ſolemn wiſdom of which you are maſter, ſtudied 
Ovid, as our great lawyers ſtudy Blackſtone? If 
you have—ſhew cauſe——why plaintiff bas a right 
to defendant's heart. 

Sir Wil. A man of fortune, of lily, and of cha- 
racter, ought at leaſt to h with bee 
honour. ; 

. Mifs Dor. You mean to ſay, That if £ is * 
<« loved by B, why ſhould not 4 be conſtrained to 
<< return ——— Counſellor for deſendant 

8 3 
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0 Becauſe, moreover, and beſides, B who has a 


claim on defendant's heart, there are alſo C, D, E, 


F, and G; all of whom put in their ſeparate claims 
Hand what in this caſe, can poor 4 do? She is 
willing to part and divide her love, ſhare and 
* ſhare alike ; but B will have all or none: ſo poor 
« A muſt remain 4 by herſelf 4. 

Sir Ges. Do you think I would accept a ſhare of 
your heart ? | 

"Miſe Der. Do you think I could afford to give it 
you all? « Beſides,” ſays defendant's counſellor, 
« I will prove that plaintiff B has no heart to give 
« defendant in return—he has, indeed, a pulſation 
on the leſt fide; but as it never beat with any thing 
< but ſuſpicion and jealouſy ; in the laws of love, it 
is not termed," admitted, or conſidered a heart.“ 

Wires as they Wire and Maidi as they Are, A, 2. Sc. 1. 
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ARTIFICE,” 


BARON, COUNT FLORESKI1, VARBEL, 62 0 "2 


Bar. I ſee, they are but ſervants, inflam'd by zeal 
and affection for their miſtreſs ; they ſhall 1 "oy 
deſigu,. I have promis'd you liſe + : 

Farbel. Yes, fir. | 

Bar. I add one only condition: fee you diſcharge | 
it to the point; your fate and mine depends on it. 
Il have aſſured the princeſs that Floreſki is dead; 


my intelligence appears to be ſuſpected ; but ſhe can. 
doubt no longer, if once ſhe hears it confirmed by 
you in perſon: — This you mult inſtantly perform in 
my preſence, or by my —— 

Varbel. Don't look ſo ſrightful, fir, ad we'll * 
whatever you pleaſe. | 

Count. Sir, I obey. 

Bar. Fnough.—Bring Lodoiſka hither. { Exit Se- 
baſtian into the tower, ) In ſerving me, you fave your- 
ſelves z--retire ; I ſhall call for you at your time to 
appear before her. Guſtavus, inſtruc them in your 
leſſon. (Excunt Gu/tawvus, the Count and Vatbel.) I 
triumph. Ladoiſta and Sebaſtian come down from the 


tower.) 


? 


What ſtill in tears? 
& % 

Lodo. By what authority do you confine me here? 
My fond father committed me to your duty, not to 
your cuſtody ; he delivered me to a friend, not to 
a goaler,-You have taken from me the poor wo- 
men that ſerved me; if I converſe, you mult be my 
companion; and if I wiſh to live, —as ill I do for 
thee, Floreſki !—"Tis from that barb'rous hand F 


mult accept my ſuſtenance. 
810 & 


Bar. *Tis plain, ſhe di believes—The doubts you 
have of Count Floreſki's death, madam, cauſe this 
inſenfibility to all I ſuffer; tis time they were at 
Once remoy d. Know then, two of your father's 

5 6 
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ſervants, who laſt night paſs'd the foreſt, are at 
hand to ; (Exit Adolphus.) 
i Todo, Laſt night! the foreſt ! It is true then? Oh 
my Floreſki! 
Bar. Advance..-Now be aſſur'd, proud fair one, 
thoſe eyes ſhall never ſee Floreſki more.— Advance, 
2M re 


Eater the counT, va EI, &c. 


Lodo. Hold, heart, a little while !--Florefſki ! 
" Farvbel. Is no more, madam ;—We laſt night found 

him in the wood, kill'd by the W as we gueſs. 

- Conner. I ſhall diſcover all. 

Baron, Madam, you know theſe men. 

Lada. I do; Ido; and every doubt of my Flo- 
reſki's death at laſt is ended. | 

Baron. She bears the ſhock more firmly than I 
expected. If my 

Lode. Spare me, my lord — The furpriſe the emo- 
tion, the 

Count. Floreſki, Madam, 

Bay. Pronounce his hated name no more, — g 

* „ „ „ # * "+ 


— 


| ADOLPHUS.. 


Adel. My lord, the prince La is arriv i'd, 
Dor. Arriv'd? . 
Tod. Good heaven! — | [2 | 
' Count, I am diſcovered then, and all loſt Fo 
Fabel. Here's another adventure! | 
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Bieter Prince ur Auskl. 


| Lode Oh, fir !  {#neeling. J 

Prince. ¶ Raiſing and embracing her.] My child ! my 
Lodoiſka { Bleſſings, bleſüngs on thee !- My friend, | 
I cou'd not hope at parting to meet you again ſo 
ſoon ; but the conſederates are already What do I 
ſee ?—Am I deceiv'd?—The Count Floreſki here ? 

Var. There,—now the murder's out. 
Bar. Floreſki !—This flave, is he the Count Flo- 
reſki ? | | | 

Count. Les, —himſelf. | 

Prince. How has he gain'd admittance to 


Bar, By a cowardly, mean artifice ;—he pretended 


himſelf one of your ſervants, ſent with 


Count, What cou'd I do,diſarm'd, againſt thee and 
thy banditti?— The artifice thou would'ſt reproach 


me with was bold and honourable; to oppoſe ſtra- 
tagem to perſidy, and cruelty, like thiue, is acting 
according to the laws of juſtice, and vindicating 
thoſe of humanity, Lodaiſha, A. 2, So. 1. 
* | m_ 


————— 


* WINGROVB AND M188 HERBERT, | | 
Mr. Wing. Let me conjure you, my dear bmi 


ty rant, not to play with my anxiety—ſufpend awhile 


the triumphs of your ſarcaſm, you cannot miſunder- 
ſtand the agitations of my heart at this moment 
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you know the cauſe of them=If you have giv en * 
ſiſter an aſylum —— 

Miſi Herb. Then, fir, with equal ſolemnity, I de- 
fire you to believe, that if T have given your ſiſter 
the ſhelter you imagine, I ſhall not withdraw it to 
gratify the prejudices of any of her relations; be- 
fides, fir, were your ſiſter aſſured ſhe ſhould be ſecure 
from the odious danger that threatens her from a 
man ſhe deteſts, ſhe would I am convinced be happy 
to throw herſelf at her father's feet, and on ne 
condition 

Mr. Wing. It is a condition, however, that will 
not he granted her, madam. What, when our ho- 
nour, when the dignity of our houſe are committed 
— ſhall all be ſacrificed to the orion or ages. of 
a diſobedient girl. 

Miſs Herb. Give me leave, fir, to tell you, that 
you ſeem to me to' miſtake this honour for which 
you declaim ſo warmly ; le holds no ay 
with injuſtice. 

Mr. Wing. Injuſtice ! madam ! 

Mi Herb. Yes, fir, there can be no injuſtice equal 
to that of compelling a woman to fo ſacred a con- 
nection as a married union againſt-the known and 

ſettled preference of the heart. It is befides, fir, acting 
a very ungenerous part towards Lord 1 him- 
ſelf, © 

Myr. Wing. Not at all, madam ; * Dartford 
knows of her NENT and has 2 _—— to 


Atregard it. | 6414156 
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%% Herb. Does he fir? then indeed there can be 
no doubt, with all due deſerence to his ſpirit,” but 
he merits it But in the mean time, Mr. Wingrove, 
permit me to embrace the very earlieſt opportunity 
of expreſſing my gratitude for this new philoſophy 
you have been kind enough to teach us. Von are 
the firſt lover 1 believe that ever told his miſtreſs to 
her face, that a union of the affectious was a ſuper- 
fluous ingredient in the compdfition of matrimony— ' 
You made the diſcovery, fir.—You will leave it to 
me to make the proper uſe of it. 

Mr. Wing. Nay, madam, if you are e 
to make no other uſe of what I ſay, but to pervert 
it into ridicule or injury, I know nothing that's leſt 
me, but to uſe the only privilege, which I think you 
will not deny me, that of making a ſpeedy depar- 
tute. 1 have long deſpaired of exciting any ſympa- 
thy in you towards myſelf, yet the diſtreſſes of an 
afflicted brother, I had fondly believed, would have 
inclined vou to forbearance atleaſt, if they had 
failed to produce any more active effect upon your ' 
humanity. | Fugitive, A. 2. Se. 4. 


0 — 1 S 
AvARICE. -(THE FATE or) 


LEONARD, To CLEVELAND, Ke. 14h 
Leon. To palliate my guilt. Ido not ſeek - yet in 
Juſtice, let me declare the erronedous judgment of the 


_ 
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world made me a/villain. I beheld the eye of ob- 
ſervance and reſpe& ever directed to the wealthy; 
were he tool or knave, no matter. While all that 
is truly amiable or great in genius or in virtue, when 
linked with poverty, was heeded with the ſtare of 
diſavowal, or the ſcowl of contempt. To be a goiden 
idol for the world's worſhip was my aim. I have 
loſt my fortune, character, and happineſs in the at- 
tempt, and now muſt meet in penury, mankind's 
abhorence, and feel too, I deſerve it. 


Votary of Wealth, A, 5. SC, 4. 
. A 
BEAUTY. 


GEORGE, FREDERICK, AND TERUEPENNY, 


Gee. I mean to convince the world, that it is 
poflible for a Young Man to be rich, and wiſe at the 
ſame time, nor ſhall it be in the power ot beauty, or 
play,or wine, or any faſhionable attraction, to ſhake 
my reſolution. 

Fred. Not even in the power of n 

Geo. What is beauty! my dear fellowi—we all 
admire a pretty woman — but why? if ſhe has a fine 
figure, a fine face, a fine eye, and a fineancle; why 
how the devil can we help admiring her. 

Fred. Ha! hat well faid George. 

Ge. Nay, but theſe are beauties that will 
fade. The figure will bend to age the face become 
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wrinkled-the eye loſe its luſſrs, and the ancle its 
ſhape—— Theſe are the reflections With which I ſhall 
arm myſelf at the fight of beauty. 


„2 #* „„ # 
Tue. But George, you wrong the Ladies, to take 
from them all attraction - Are chere not ſuch things 
as minds as well as bodies? 
Geo, Certainly, fir, and that is "the reaſon why 
mere outſide ſhall not captivats me. | 
Five T bogſund a Year, A. ts Sc. ts 
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ABDALLAH AND ORASMYNC — 


Ora. I came prepar'd by rigid rules to judge her 
Her before whom all rules, all modes, muſt vaniſh ! 
--For oh 1 when ficlt my eyes beheld the queen, 
My heart avow'd her empire ere my tongue, 

I wond'ring gaz'd! and, gazing more, more won- 
der di 0 

Ethereal lovelineſs informs 94 a - : 

And beams in living glory from her eyes! 

Yet o'er theſe charms ſublime, mezk modeſty 

Draws atranſparent veil of wandering graces, . 

As fleecy clouds flit o'er the noonday ſun, 

And leave us opportunity to gaze, 

Upon an orb too bright elſe ſor beholding 

Abd. I could grow once gain a boy to hear theo 
Graces I could perceivemot perfect beauty . 

Qras, Beauty's an indeterminate idea 
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Till fix'd by love=whoſe ever-pow'rful magie 


Awakens a new being—love, when heav*n © 
Leaves to the vulgar ſenſe its work imperfeR, 
Illumes our fight to trace the angel there. 
—Thro” love we mare our Maker's great preroga- 
; tive, 
Creating ey ry charm, and then approving ! 
—Yet when ſhe ſpoke, I half forgot her beauty 
Oh! with what melting harmony, ſhe won 
The very air to filence ; no rude breath, 
Dar'd blend with her's, but nature's ſelf ſtood 
huſh' d, 

2 ev'n as Oraſmyn 

Almeyda, A. 2. wy 1. 


— 


BENEVOLEN CE. 


LADY ACID, cok ount nuMRUS,..LOED JARGON, 
AND HONORIA. 


Lady 4. Colonel, notwithſtanding your We 
againſt me and Lord Jargon, I know, when you 
hear the conduct of this mean, avaricious girl, you'll 
confeſs, that his Lordſhip has a greater claim to her 


than any other man—You'll allow __ diamonds are 
rare things ! 


© Cal. Yes: next to modeſty and good ſens; the 
rareſt things now-a-days to be met with, 
Lady A. Then, Sir, with ſhame I mention it, the 


„ ic. i. 
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has receiv'd a necklace from his . worth 24 


thouſand pounds. 


Col. How I Is this true, my „Lend : 

Lord Far, I can't anſwer you but I won 't deny 
it. ö 

Lady A. She will tell you, that 1 ce bed 
accept the necklace; but even if that were the 
caſe, ſhe might have return'd it to his rere _ 
ere this time. 

Cel, Tis too plain! I ſee it by her bluſhes—Baſe, | 
ſordid girl! where are the diamonds ? Produce and 
give them back to his Lordſhip, or I ſwear—Go fetch 
them inſtantly— What do you heſitate ? 

Har, I have not the necklace by me, Sir 

Cal. What have you done with it then? 

Hi. To confeſs the truth, . have ſold its 

." Cel Tach. Sold it! 

Hon. Yes, Sir, to redeem a 8 av 

Cel. A picture! 3 thouſand 2e for a pio- 
ture Let's ſee that! - : ; 

Lach. See | he hefitates again oh. it's al an 
impoſition, and my Lord has been defrauded out of 
his diamonds. _ | 

Hon. Wait but a moment, and I'll hew you va 
he has been defrauded. N | 

| Opens the glaſs doors, eee, 8 


Here is a jewel the necklace has redeemed—Here is, "_ | 


a treaſure worth ten times its value! and here is the 
man I ſhall adore as long as I live—{embracing a 
Cel, Clairville! 
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Clair, Yes ; that Clairville, who muſt have ſunk 
a victim to your's [To Lady] and his Lordſhip's ar- 
tifices, had not this lovely angel ftretched out her 
hand, and ſaved me from deſtruction. 

Cel. Well! this is the prettieſt picture TE ſaw 1 
Look my Lord ; look, Lady Acid. 

Lord Far. I never was better pleaſed in my life! 

Col. Nay, pray look—you'll not ſee ſuch a picture 
again, and what's better, you'll never fee your dla- 
mouds again, | Noteriety, A. 5. Sc. f. 


— 
| ONS) RAWBOLD, &c, 


Rows Now * your errand. *Tis from Mortimer, 

if. I come from Sir Edward. | 

- Raw. I know his malice. He would opprefs me 
with his power. He would ſtarve me, and my fa- 
mily. Search my houſe. Let him do his worlt : 
but let him beware. A tyrant! à villaia! | 

Wilf. Harkye—he is my maſter. I owe him my 
gratitude ;—every thing: —and had you been any 
but my Barbara's ſather, and ſpoken ſo much againſt 
him, my indignation had work'd into my knuckles, 
and cram'd the words down your ruſty throat. 

Raw. Why am I ſingled out? Is there no mark for 
the vengeance of office to ſhoot its ſhaſt at but me? 
This morning, as he dog'd me in the ſoreſt w—__ 
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i Huſh, Rawbold. Keep your counſel, Should 
you make it publick he muſt notice it. 
Raw. Did he not notice it? 


Wilf. No matter but he has ſent me thus early, 
Gilbert, with this reliet to your diſtreſſes, which he 


has heard of, Here are twenty marks, for you, and. 


your ſamily. 

Raw. From Sir Edward Mortimer ? ? 

Milf. Tis his wayz--but he would not have it 
mentioned, He is one of thoſe judges who, in their 
office, will never warp the law: to fave offenders; 


but his private charity bids him af the needy, be- 
fore their neceſſities drive them to crimes which his 


publick duty muſt puniſh. | 

Roco. Did Mortimer do this ! did he! heaven bleſs 
him! Oh, young man; if you knew half the miſery 
my ite my children—Shame on't! I have ſtood 
many a tug, but the drops, now, fall in ſpite of me. 
am not ungrateſul ; but I cannot ſtand it. 


24 Tron Cheſt, A, I. Se. I, 


— _ 


SHEVA AND FREDERICK. 


_ 'Sheva, Hold, hold, be not fo haſty! Ido lere 


my monies, it may be becauſe I have it in 4 * 
to tender them to you. 

Fred. But 1 have faid I never can repay you vin 
you are in this world. 

Sheva. Perhaps I ſhall be content to be repaid 
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when I am out of it I believe I have a pretty many 
25/2 obits of that ſort upon the file. — 
Fred. I do not rightly underſtand you. 
Sheva. Then pray you have a little patience till 


Im better underſtood. —Sir ee had a mateh for 


you in view. 
Fred. He had. 
Sheva. What was the lady's fortune ? 4 
Fred. Ten thouſand pounds. 
Sheva. That is a goot round ſum ; but you did n not 


love her, and you do love your wife. - 


Fred. As dearly as you love your money. 

Shewa. A little better we will hope, for I do lend 
my monies to my friend. —For inſtance, take theſe 
bills, three hundred pounds What ails you ?-They 
are goot bills, they are bank - Oh! that I had a ſack 


full of them - Come, come, I pray you take them. 


They will hire you very pretty lodging, and you 
will be very happy with your pretty wiſe -I pray 
vou take them. —Why will you be fo hard with a 


poor Jew as to refuſe him a good bargain, when you 


* 


know he loves to lay his monies out to profit and 

advantage ? 

Fred. Are you in earneſt? You aſtoniſh me. 
Sheva. I am a-little aſtoniſh'd too, for I did never 

ſee a man ſo backward to take money: you are not 

like your fader. I am afraid you are a little proud. 


- Fred. You ſhall not ſay ſo: J o—_ your Tous 
wender. 
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n 1 
1 - Sheve, I wiſh it was ten thouſand pounds, then 
your good fader wou'd be well content. 
| 5 A. 2. Sc. $0 


Wen BANKS, TWITCH, AND LADY AMARANTH, 


Enter Lady AMARANTA from GAMMON'S, 


Lady Am. What tumult's this ? 
Rover. A lady! Ma'am, your moſt obedient "= 
ble ſervant. bows) A quaker too! They are gene- 
rally kind and humane, and that face is the prologue - 7 
to a play of a thouſand good acts - may be ſhe'd help % 
us here. { Afide) Ma'am, you muſt know that—that I 
—10—this 'genatleman—1 mean this gentleman and I 
Alle got a little behind hand, as every honeſt, well 
principled man often may, from—bad harveſts and 
rains—lodging corn—and his cattle—from murrain, 
and rot the murrain.! you know this is the way all 
this affair happened (% Berks} and then up Reps this 23 
gentleman Cu Twitch) with a—a tip in his way 
madam, you underſtand? And then in ſteps I-with 
my a—In ſhort, madam, I am the worſt ſtory teller 4 


% 


| avith, Mr. Banks has been arreſted for thirty | . 
* and this gentleman has paid twenty ien = 
of the debt. 

Banks, My hitigious MPS to expoſe me thus ! 

Lady Am. The young man and maiden within, 
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have ſpoken well of thy ſiſter, and pictured thee as a 
man of irreproachable morals though unfortunate. 
Nover. Madam, he's the honeſteſt fellow—TI've 
known him above forty years, he has the beſt hand 


at ſtirring a fire If you were only to taſte his currant 


wine. | 

_ Banks, Madam, I never aſpired to an enviabſe 
rank in life: but hitherto pride and prud-nce kept 
me above the reach ot pity : but obligations from a 
ſtranger— 

Lady Am. He really a {tranger, and attempt to — 
thee ? But, friend /zo Rower) thou haſt aſſumed a 
right which here belongeth alone to me. As l enjoy 
the bleſſings which theſe lands produce, I own alfo 
the heart-delighting priviledge of diſpenſing thoſe 
bleſfings to the wretched. Thou mad'ſt thyſelf my 
worldly banker, and no caſh of mine in thine hands 
(taker à note from à pocket book) but thus I balance our 


account offers it. ) | 
Nover. Madam, my maſter pays me, nor can 1 


take money from another hand without injuring | 


% his honour and diſobeying his commands. 
* Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 

The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhe. '? 

N Runs f. 
Banks. But, fir, I infiſ you'll return him his mo- 

ney (ts Twitch) Stop! (Going. ) | 
Twitch. Ay, Stop! (Holds the ſeirt of hit coat.) 
Lady Am. Where dwelleth he? 

Banks. I fancy, where he can, Madam. I under- 


& ee OO 
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ſtand, from his diſcourſe; that he was on his way to 
join a company of actors in the next town. | 
Lady Am. A profane ſtage-player with ſuch a gen- 
tle, generous heart! Yet ſo whimſically wild, like 
the unconſcious roſe, modeſtly ſhrinking” from the 
recollection of its own grace and ſweetneſs. | 
| Wild Oats, A. 2. Sc. 


——__—_— 


GEORGE, AUGUSTA, FANNY, &c. (Enter to them. 
a Woman and Child.) . © 


Woman. Good Gentlemen and Ladies, Pre a = 
huſband lying in priſon, 

George. For debt? what is it? 3 

Woman. Above eighteen ſhillings. _ 

George. (lord) Pray go—don't teize people; their 
diſtreſs is only the conſequence of idleneſs. d 
never encourage beggars—there, go" gives my 
apart plagueing one. 

Woman. Sir, it's a guinea ! 

George. Well, don't trouble one now, foud) Get 
your huſband out of priſon, and comfort your child. 
apart; fings carelgſily, and puts 4 off. 9. 

Auguſa. What's this? | 
Fanny. Blefs you, governeſs, George is always 
doing theſe kind of things. He'd grudge himſelf a a 
penny cheeſecake, yet maintains and clothes half the 
poor round; he's king of a ſmall iſland near his 
father's ſet. Life's Vagaries, A. 3. 8g 15 
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tn Sur, SCRIBE, AND POOR WOMAN. 


Sir G. Where's the beadle ? Pack her away ! 
Nin. (Looking at Sir Gay) I don't think you mean 


it, Sir. 


Sir G. The devil you don't! Why this is worſe and 


worſe! — ber os When had ya a good 


meal? 

Mam. (Energetically) Never, fince my huſband's 
death, 

Sir G. {Teart:) Here's impertinence ! / Again more 
feedfaftly examining) When did you eat laſt ? 

Wom. Not theſe two days. 

Sir G. (Tears : affecting great anger) Damn me but 
this is inſufferable !—I'll teach you! Tous her away! 

Scr. Where, your Worſhip? 

Sir G. To the pantry, you damned villain To the 
pantry! 

Ser. {Drily) Muſt I paſs her to her bed 

Sir G. Do! Do! And Ill paſs you to the devil! 
Give her food; yo home with her; examine, dive 
into wretchedneſs, and harden your heart, ſcoun- 
drel; and then give me a full and true account, that 
I may learn to harden mine. And do you hear, you 
vile hufſey! Let me catch you faſting two days again, 
if you dare! Let me! That's all! In the mean time 
take this. Gives money.) Knave or Nat, A. 2. Sc. 3. 


—— 
REALIZE, MANDEVILLE, ALBINA, AND SERVANT. 
| Real. There he is —Seize him—ſecure him, while I 
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go (or officers of juſtice. You'll pop at us like fo, 
many partridges, will you ?—(Servants bold Mande- 
ville.) Keep him tight; and now I may ſafely ſay 
my troubles are at an end, _ 

Alb. C Meeting him.) Rather 47. your troubles are 
going to begin. Unhand chat gentleman—Let him 
go, I inſiſt. (Servants leave Mandeville.) And now, 


- Mr. Steward, a word in private if you pleaſe. (Man- 


dewville retires up. Vou recollect me? 

Real. To be ſure I do. 

Alb. Then hear me, Sir--['ll pay what he owes. 

Real. Nou pay! 

Alb. Yes, I'll pay. Can't you underſtand me ? 
Go, Sir; and for the ſuture don't diſgrace your em- 
ployers by acts of cruelty and opprefion. Why 
ar'n't you gone? 

Real. Um !—Before.I obey the young lady, I muſt 
have orders from the old one. You'll excuſe me; 
but you're not your own miſtreſs, you know, my 
dear. 

Alb. No. But I'm yours, you know, my dear. 

Real. You're not. The Governeſs is my:miltreſs, 
Pooh! You've no will of your own. | 

Alb. No. But I've a will of my 8 PY 
and if you don't inſtantly releaſe this Gentleman, Fll 
diſcharge you from being my Steward—my Steward | 
Do you hear that, Sir ?—= What does he owe ? 

Real. Why, he owes me and Sir Solamon above 
ſourteen hundred pounds; and do you think * 
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of us will be content with the ſecurity of a minor ? 
No, no-we'll have the money down. 

Alb. So you ſhall. Take it. 

Real. Take it! Where? 


"At. Out of my grandfather's money. 
Real. Pha! He didn't leave fo.much caſh behind 


N 
45. Didn't he? Then he left houſes, lands, and 
woods. So go, Sir! Go cut down a wood directly. 

Real. Cut down a wood! 

Alb. Ay, Sir. And if that won't raiſe the ſum, 
cut down another, and another. It will improve the 
profpeft, and gratiſy Albina with the fineft view in 
the world—that of ſeeing an unfortunate man made 


| bappy. (Taraing © Mandevilt, and taling his band.) 
With A. 4. Sc. 2. 


BENEVOLENCE AND AVARICE 
 CONTRASTED. . 


 BARLEYCORN, WHIMMY, AND OLD PRANKS, 


Barkycors. Sir, Parſon Jack be making collections 
for the poor. ſufferers that was burnt out there at 
| Minehead. He has ſent the paper here, to put down 


your worſhip's name for a trifle. 
Whimmy. I wiſh Parſon ſack would mind the bufi- 


neſs of his own pariſh; what have we to do with the 


poor of another county? 
Old Pranks, Hark ye, ck Whimmy, in the hour 
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of calamity, the unhappy of every country are our 
ſellow-citizens! (gives money.) Put that down. 
Barleycorn, Your name, Sir ? 

Oli Pranks. Never mind my name.—lIf I can de 
any good, I don't want to blow a trumpet about it. 
Mbinmy. Eh! well, as it's a charity, I'II give 

Barleycoru. How much? 

Whimmy. I'll give them As I love to be modeſt, 
put down plain Dick Whimmy, one pound one. 

Barlepcorn. I'Il give it myſelf, and dang me if your 
ſhabby name ſhall diſgrace our pariſh paper. 

O Pranks, That fellow has a ſoul. 

Whimmy. There's a ſaucy villain. > 
Ola Pranks, Yes; but Dick, a fordid mind finks a 
man into contempt, though maſter of millions. 
London Hermit, A. I. Sc. 1. 


— 
SIX STEPHEN AND SHEVA.. 


Sir 8 One conſolation i is, that yo have loft» your 
money. 
Sheva, If my monies are loſt, my motives are nat. 
| Sir S. I'll never pay one farthing of his debts ; he 
has offended me for life ; reſus'd a lady with #54 


thouſand pounds, and married a poor miſs without 
a doit. 


Sbewa. Yes, I do underſtand your ſon is married. 
Sir S. Do you ſo? By the ſame token I underſtand | 


vou to be a villain. 


2 3 
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Sbeva. Aha! that is a very bad word-villain! I 
did never think to hear that word from one, who 
ſays he knows me. I pray you now permit me to 
ſpeak to you a word or two in my own defence. I 
have done great deal of buſineſs for you, Sir Ste- 
phen; have put a pretty deal of monies in your 
pocket by my pains and labors : I did never wrong 
you of one ſixpence in my life: I was content with 
my lawful commiſſion, How can I be a villain ? 
Sir S. Do you not uphold the ſon againſt the 
father ? 

Sheva, I do uphold the ſon, but not againſt the 
fader; it is not natural to ſuppoſe the oppreſſot and 
the fader one and the ſame perſon. I did ſee your 
ſon ſtruck down to the ground with ſorrow, cut to 
the heart : I did not ſtop to aſk whoſe hand had laid 
him low; I gave him mine, and rais'd him up. 

Sir S. You! you to talk of charity! 

Seda. I do not talk of it : I feel it. 

Sir S. What claim have you to generoſity, huma- 
nity, or any manly virtue? Which of your money- 
making tribe ever had ſenſe of pity? Shew me the 
terms, on which you have lent this money, if yqu 
dare? Exhibit the dark deed, by which you have 
* meſh'd your victim in the ſnares of uſury; but be 
aſſur'd I'll drag you to the light, and publiſh your 
baſe dealings in the world. {Catches him by the fleewe.) 

Sbewa. Take your hand from my coat—niy coat 
and I are very old, and pretty well worn out toge- 
| ther—There, there! be patient =moderate your paf- 
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tons and you ſhall ſee my terms: they are in little 
compaſs ; fair dealings may be compriſed in few 
words. 

Sir S. If they are fair, produce them. 

Shewa. Let me ſee, let me ſee Ah, poor Sheva ! 
I do ſo tremble, I can hardly hold my papers—So, 
ſo } Now I am right—Aha ! here it is, 

Sir S. Let me ſee it. 5 

Shewa, Take it—Do you not ſee it now? * 


you caſt your eye over it? Is it not right? I am no 


more than broker, look you : If there is a miſtake, 


Point it out, and I will correct it. 


Sir S. Ten thouſand pounds inveſted in the three 
per cents. money of Eliza, late Ratcliffe, nc now Ber- 
tram! 

Sheva. Even ſo! a pretty tolerable fortune for a 
poor difinherited ſon not worth one penny. 

Sir S. I'm thunderſtruck ! 

Steva. Are you ſo? I was ſtruck too, but not by 
thunder. And what has Sheva done to be call'd 
villain ?TI am a Jew, what then? Is that a reaſon 
none of my tribe ſhou'd have a ſenſe of pity? You 
have no great deal of pity yourſelf, but I do know 
many, many noble Britiſh merchants that abound in 


| Pity, therefore I do not abuſe your tribe. 


- Sir S. J am confounded and aſham'd; I ſee my 

fault, and moſt fincerely aſk your pardon. | 
Sheva. Goot lack, goot lack! that is too much. 

I pray you, goot Sir Stephen, fay no more; you'll * 


bring the bluſh upon my cheek, if you demean * 


1 4 
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ſelf ſo far to a poor Jew, who is your very humble 
fervant to command. 

Sir S. Did my fon know Miſs Ratcliffe had this 
fortune ? 

Sheva, When ladies are ſo handſome, and ſo goot, 
no generous man will aſk about their fortune, 

Sir S. Tis plain I was not that generous man. 
Sbeva. No, no, you did aſk about nothing elſe. 
Sir S. But how, in the name of wonder, did ſhe 
come by it? | 
Sbeva. If you did give me money to buy ſtock, 
would you not be much offeuded were I to aſk you 

how you came by it! 

Sir S. Her brother was my clerk. I did not think 
he had a ſhilling in the world. 

Sheva. And yet you turn'd him upon the world, 
where he has found a great many ſhillings: The 
world, you ſee, was the better maſter of the two. 
Well, Sir Stephen, I humbly take my leave. You 
wiſh'd your ſon to marry a lady with ten thouſand 
pounds, he has exactly fulfilled your wiſhes ; I do 
preſume you will not think it neceſſary to turn him 

out of doors, and diſinherit him for that. 
Sir S. Go on, I merit your reproof. I ſhall hence» 
forward be aſham'd to look you or my ſon in the 
face, | | | | 

Sbewa. To look me in the face is to ſee nothing of 
my heart ; to look upon your ſon, and not to love 
him, I ſhould have thought bad been impoſlible. | 
Jeu, A. 3. Sc. 2. 
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BENIGNITx. 


ADELAIDE TO JAQUELINE. 


Find if my gold, my gems, can ranſom him. 

Had I the world, it ſhould be his as freely. 

I would go kirtled like a village maid, 

Plain all my life, in nature's ſimpleſt dreſs, 

Rather than deck'd with proud ſuperfluous wealth, 

While one more worthy, wanting life's poor means, 

Upbraids the inſulting ſplendour of abundance. _ 
Count of Narbonne, A. 2. SC. 2. 


— 


BELCOUR AND FULMER. 


Bel. Pray, Sir, what ſorrows and diſtreſſes have 
befallen this old gentleman you ſpeak of? 

Ful. Poverty, diſappointment, and all the ditreſ« 
ſes attendant thereupon : ſorrow enough of all con- 
ſcience : I ſoon found how it was with him by his 
way of living, low enough of all reaſon. ; but what.” 
I overheard this morning put it out of all doubt. 

Bel. What did you overhear this morning? 

Ful. Why, it ſeems he wants to join his regiment, 
and has been beating the town over to raiſe a little- 
money for that purpoſe upon his pay; but the cli. 
mate, I find, where he is going, is ſo unhealthy, 
that nobody can be found to lend him any. 

Bel. Why then your town is a damn'd good for- 


n and I wiſh I had never come into its 
1 5 


| however, to lend an ear. 
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Ful. That's what I ſay, Sir; the hard-hearted neſs 
of ſome folks is unaccountable. There's an old 
Lady Ruſport, a near relation of this gentleman's ; 
ſhe lives hard by here, oppoſite to Stockwell's, the 
great merchant ; he ſent to her a beyging, but to no 
purpoſe ; though ſhe is as rich as a Jew, ſhe would 
not furniſh him with a farthing. 

Bel. Is the Captain at home ? 

Ful. He is up ſtairs, Sir. 

Bel. Will you take the trouble to defire him to ſtep 
hither ? I want to ſpeak to him. 

Ful. V'll fend him to you directly. I don't know 
what to make of this young man; but, if I live, I 
will find him out, or know the reaſon why. [Exits 

Bel. I've loſt the girl it ſeems ;- that's clear: ſhe 


was the firſt object of my purſuit; but the caſe of 


this poor officer touches me ; and, after all, there 
may be as much true delight in reſcuing a fellow 
creature from diſtreſs, as there would be in plunging 
one into it But let me ſee; it's a point that muſt 
be managed with ſome delicacy—Apropos ! there's 
pen and ink -l ve ſtruck upos a method that will do 
(writes. ) Ay, ay, this is the very thing: twas de- 
viliſh lucky I happen'd to have theſe bills about me. 
There, there, fare you well; I'm glad to be rid of 
you ; you ſtood a chance of being worſe applied, I 
can tell you [encloſes and ſeal; the paper.) 


- . 


 FULMER brings in DUDLEY. 
Fal. That's the gentleman, Sir. I ſhall 280 bold, 


Id, 
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Dud. Have you any commands for me, Sir? 

Bel. Your name is Dudley Sir — ! h 

Dad. It is. 

Bel. You command a company, I _ Captains ; 
Dudley ? 

Dad. I did: I am now upon half pay. 

Bel. You've ſerv'd ſome time? 

Dad. A pretty many years; long enough to ſeg 
ſome people of more merit and better intereſt than 
myſelf, made general officers. 

Bel. Their merit I may have ſome doubt of; their 
intereſt I can readily give credit to; there is little 
promotion to be looked for, in your profeſſion, I 
believe, without friends, Captain? | 

Dad. I believe ſo too: have you any other buſi- 
neſs with me, may I aſk ? 

Bel. Your patience-for a moment. I was inform- 
ed you were about to join your * in diſtant. 
quarters abroad. \ 

Dud. 1 have been ſoliciting an b to a com- 
pany on ſull- pay, quarter'd at James's-Fort, in Sene- 
gambia; but, I'm afraid, I muſt drop the undertaking. 

Bel. Why ſo, pray ? | 

| Dad. Why ſo, Sir? Tis a home-queſtion for a 
perfect ſtranger to put; there is IG very par- 
ticular in this. 

Bel. If it is not impertinent, Sir, allow me to aſk. 
you what reaſon you have for deſpairing of ſueceſs. 

Dad. Why really, Sir, mine is an obvious reaſon. 
for a ſoldier to ha ve Want of. money; fimply tbat · 

s 6 


* 
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Bel. May I beg to know the ſum you have oeca- 
fion for? 

Dag. Truly, Sir, I cannot exactly tell you on a 
fudden; nor is it, I ſuppoſe, of any great conſe- 
quence to you to be informed ; but I ſhould gueſs, 
in the groſs, that two hundred pounds would ſerve. 
Biel. And do you find a difficulty in raifing thatſum 
upon your pay? *Tis done every day. 

Dud. The nature of the climate makes it difficult: 
T can get no one to inſure my life, 

Bel. Oh! that's a circumſtance may make for you, 
as well as againit; in ſhort, Captain Dudley, it ſo 
happens, that I can command the ſum of two hun- 
dred pounds: ſeek no farther; I'll accommodate 
you with it upon eaſy terms, 

Ded. Sir! do I underſtand you rightly "UE" beg 
. your pardon ; but am I to believe that you. are in 
earvelt ? | 

Bel. What is your ſorprize ? Is it an uncommon * 
thing for a gentleman to ſpeak truth? Or is it incre- 
_ dible that one fellow creature ſhould aſſiſt another ? 

Dug. I aſk your pardon—May I beg to know to 
whom? Do you propoſe this in the way of buf neſs? 

Bel. Entirely: I have no other buſineſs on earth. 

Dad. Indeed! you are not a broker I'm perſuaded. 

Bel. I am not. 

Dad. Nor an army agent think ? 

Bel. T hope you will not think the worſe of me for 
being neither; in ſhort, Sir, if you will peruſe this 
paper, it will explain to you who I am, and upon 


* 
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what terms I act; while you read it, I will ſtep home, 
and fetch the money: aud we will conclude the bar- 
gain without loſs of time. In the mean while, good 
day to you. N [Exit haftilyg 

Dad, Humph ! there's ſomething very odd in all 
this let me ſee what we've got here This paper is 
to tell me who he is, and what are his terms: in the 
name of wonder, why has he ſealed it? Hey deyl 
what's here? Two Bank notes, of a hundred each ! 
I can't comprehend what this means. Hold; here's 


a writing; perhaps that will ſhow me. Accept 


« this trifle; purſue your fortune, and proſper,” 
Am I in a dream? Is this a reality? 


Bo. Al ah EE 


 BELCOUR AND CHARLOTTE {Servant gives her a letter. 


Char, From Charles Dudley, I ſee—have I your 


permiſſion? Good Heaven, what do I read! Mr, 


Belcour, you are concern'd in this Dear Char- 
« lotte, in the midſt of our diſtreſs, Providence has 
© caſt a beneſaQor in our way, alter the moſt unex- 
« pected manner: a young Weſt Indian, rich, and 
« with a warmth of heart peculiar to his climate, 
4 has reſcued my father from his troubles, fatisfied 
% his wants, and enabled him to accompliſh his ex- 


% change: when I relate to you the manner in which 
„this was done, you will be charmed; I can only 
„% now add, that it was by chance we found out that 


* his name is Belcour, and that he is a friend of Mr, 


% Stockwell's. I loſe not a moment's time, in mak- 


ing you acquainted with this fſortunate event, ſor 
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„ reaſons which delicacy obliges me to ſuppreſs ; 
« but, perhaps, if you have n received the money 
% on your jewels, you will not think it neceſſary 
% now to do it. I have the honour to be, 
FN % Dear Madam, 
1% moſt faithſully, yours, 
* CHaRLEs Dobtex.“ 

Is this your doing, Sir? Never was generoſity ſo 
worthily exerted. 

Bel. Or fo greatly overpaid ! 

Char. After what you have now done for this no- 
ble, but indigent family, let me not ſcruple to unfold 
the whole ſituation of my heart to you. Know 
then, Sir, (and don't think the worſe of me for the 
frankneſs of my declaration) that ſuch is my attach- 
ment to the ſon of that worthy officer, whom you re- 
lieved, that the moment I am of age, and in poſſeſ- 
fion of my fortune, I ſhould hold myſelf the = 
of women to ſhare it with young Dudley. L 

Bel. Say you ſo, Madam! then let me periſh if I 
don't love and reverence you above all woman kind; 
and, if ſuch is your generous reſolution, never wait 
till you're of age; life is too ſhort, pleaſure too fu- 
gitive ; the ſoul grows narrower every hour; Pll 
equip you for your eſcapes I'll convey you to the 
man of your heart, and away with you then to the 
rſt hoſpitable parſon that will take you in. 

*... Char. O blefſed be the torrid zone for- ever, 
whoſe rapid vegetation quickens nature into ſuch 
benignity ! Weſt Indian, A. 2. Sc. 7. A. z. Sc. 7. 
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BIRTH. 


WINGROVE AND Miss HERBERT, 


M Herbert. Well, in all this wide world of ca- 
price and uncertainty there is but one thing infallible. 

Wingrove. What is that ? 

Miſs Herbert. That !—Why that a man of rank ne- 
ver violates his plighted honour, and that birth in- 


volves in it every human virtue. 


Wingrove. Perfidious ſcoundrel—T'll tear him piece- 
meal, 
Miſs Herbert. Tear your own prejudices from your 
heart, Mr. Wingrove. 
- Wingrove. They are gone, madam ; and I have no 
other proof that they ever had an exiſtence in my 


* boſom, but the mortified ſenſibility which they have 


leſt behind them. 

Miſs Herbert. Come, fir, keep up your ſpirits ; you 
will do charmingly, I am convinc'd. 

Wingrove. Nay: I am not now a convert to your 
opinion, my Harriet. 

M. Herbert. What a relapſe. 

' Wingrove. No. I only,gnean to ſay, this is not the 


firſt time of my life in which I have thought as you 


do. Reaſon has had many ineffectual ſtruggles with 
prejudice in my mind upon this ſubject before; But, 
henceforth, I diſclaim all reverence for ſuch idle ſu- 
perſtitions—1 deſpiſe birth, and all the vanities which 
attend it. 

— ' 
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NM. Herbert. Now, Mr. Wingrove, I do not think 
fo well of your caſe as I did. I am, myſelf, no pee- 
viſh, moroſe caviller at birth. It is always graceful, 
and often ufeful ; when it operates as a motive to a 
kind and honourable emulation with the illuſtrious 
dead; but when thoſe who poſſeſs the advantage, 
endeavour to make it a ſubſtitute for every other ex- 
cellence, then indeed I think the offender is entitled 


to no gentler ſentiment than my contempt, or my 


Fugitive, A. 5. Sc. 3. 
—— 


PERCY AND MOTLEY, 


Att. Yet ſurely the baſeneſs of her origin 

Percy. Can be to me no objeRion : in giving her 
my hand I raiſe her to my ſtation, not debafe myſelf 
to hers ; nor ever, while gazing on the beauty of a 
roſe, did I think it leſs fair becauſe planted by a peas 
fant, 


% % „„ # 9» 


OSMOND AND ANGELA» | 
O/m. Hear me, Angela: An Engliſh baron loves 


you, a nobleman than whom our iſland boaſts. few 


more potent. 
tined, tis on him that your heart muſt be beſtowed. 


'Tis to him that your hand is deſ- 


Ang · I cannot diſpoſe of that which has long been 


.another's —My heart is Edwy's. | : 


Qn. Edwy's? A peaſaut's ? | 
Ang. For ihe obſcurity of his birth þ chan 


— * 


. 
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"IR the merit of his virtues belong wholly to 


himſelf, | 
O/m. By heaven you ſeem to think that poverty is 


" virtue! 


Ang. Sir, I think 'tis a misfortune, not a crime : 
And when in ſpite of nature's injuſtice, and the 
frowns of a prejudiced and illiberal world, I ſee 
ſome low-born but induſtrious ſpirit prove itſelf 
ſuperior to the ſtation which it blls, I hail it with 
pleaſure, with admiration, with reſpet! Such a 
ſpicit I tound in Edwy, and, finding, loved! 

 Cafthe Spectre, A. 1. Sc. 1. 4 


—— 
. CANDOR. 
buen Selur.) 


In the name of all that's miſchievous, why did 
Stockwell drive me hither in ſuch haſte? A pretty 
figure, truly, I ſhall make: an ambaſſador without 
credentials. Blockhead that I was to charge myſelf 
with her diamonds; officious, meddling puppy! 
Now they are irretrievably gone: that ſuſpicious jade 
Fulmer wouldn't part even with a fight of them, 
tho* I would have ranſom'd 'em at twice their values 
Now muſt I truſt to my poor wits to bring me off: 
a lamentable dependance. Fortune be my helper : 
Here comes the girl—If ſhe is noble minded, as ſhe 
is ſaid to be, the will ſorgive me; if not, bis a loſt 


* 
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cauſe ; for I have not thought of one word in! my 
excuſe, 
CHARLOTTE enters. 

Char. Mr. Belcour, I'm proud to ſee you: your 
friend, Mr. Stockwell, prepared me to expect this 
| honour; and I am happy in the ann of be- 
ing known to you. 

Bel. A fine girl, by my ſoul! Now what a curſed 
. hang-dog do I look like ! Cad.) x 

Cher. You are newly arrived in this country, Sir? 

Bel. Juſt landed, Madam; juft ſet a ſhore, with a 
large cargo of Muſcavado ſugars, rum-puncheons, 
mahogany-ſlabs, wet ſweet-meats, and green paro- 
quets. | EE ds 

Char, May I aſk you how you like London, Sir? 

Bel. To admiration; I think the town and the 
town's folk are exactly ſuited ;  'tis a great, rich, 
overgrown, noiſy, tumultuous place: the whole 
morning is a buſtle to get money, and the whole 
aſternoon is a hurry to ſpend it. | 

Char. Are theſe all the obſervations you rang 
made? 

Bal. No, Madam; I have obſerved the women 
aſe very captivating, and the men very ſoon caught, 
Cbar. Ay, indeed! Whence do you draw that 
-edncluſion? . 

Bei. From infallible guides; the firſt remark I col- 
lect from what I now ſee, the ſecond from what J 
now feel. 


+ Char, Oh, the deuce take you! But to wave this 
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ſubject; I believe, Sir, this was a viſit of buſineſs, 
not compliment ; was it not ? | 

Bel. Ay . now comes on my execution. 

Char, You have ſome fooliſh trinkets of mine, 
Mr. Belcour; hav'nt you? 


Bel. No, in truth; they are gone in ſearch of a 


trinket, ſtill more fooliſh than themſelves. (afide.)} 

Char. Some diamonds I mean, Sir; Mr. Stock- 
well inform'd me you were charg'd with em. 

Bel. Oh, yes, Madam; but I have the moſt trea- 
cherous memory ia lite—Here they are! Pray put 
them up; they're all right; you need *.. 
em. (gives 4 box.) 

Char. Hey-day! right, Sir! Why u theſe are not my 
diamonds ; theſe are quite different; and, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of much greater value. ; 

Bel. Upon my life Pm glad on't; for then Dhopa 
you value 'em more than your own. Wet 

Char. As a purchaſer I ſhould, but not as an on- 
er; you miſtake ; theſe belong to ſomebody elſe. 


Bel. Tis yours, I'm afraid, that belong to N "VE 


body elſe. 
Char. What is it you mean? I muſt inſiſt ares 
your taking 'em back again. 


Bel. Pray, Madam, don't do chat; I Hall inte. | x 


bly loſe them ; I have the worſt luck with diamond 
of any man living. 


Char. That you might well ſay, were you to give | 
me theſe in the place 'of mine ; but pray, Sir, what 
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is the reaſon of all this? Why have you changed the 
jewels ? And where have you diſpoſed of mine? 
Bel. Miſs Ruſport, I cannot inyent a lie for my 
liſe; and, if it was to fave it, I couldn't tell one: I 
am an idle, diſſipated, unthinking fellow, not worth 
your notice : in ſhort, I am a Weſt Indian, and you 
*muſt try me according to the charter of my colony, 
not by a jury of Engliſh ſpinſters : the truth is, I've 
given away your jewels; caught with a pair of 
ſparkling eyes, whoſe luſtre blinded theirs, I ſerved 
your-property as I ſhould my own, and laviſh'd it 
away; let me not totally deſpair of your ſorgive- 
neſs: I fiequently do wrong, but never with impu- 
nity ; if your diſpleaſure is added to my own ; my 
Puniſhment will be too ſevere. When I parted from 
the jewels, I had not the honour of knowing their 
owner 
Char. Mr. Belcour, your fincerity charms me; I 
enter at once into your character, and I make all the 
allowances for it you can defire. I take your jewels 
or the preſent, becauſe I know there is no other way 
of reconciling you to yourſelf; but, if I give way to 
Four ſpirit in one point, you mult yield to mine in 
another remember I will not keep more than the 
value of my own jewels ; there is no need to be 
Gilaged by nen one woman at a time, Sir. 


nis Indian, A. 3: Se. 6. 
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. CAPTIOUSNESS. 
AUX AUD /olus, looking afier JULI As 

Fauk. In tears l ſtay, Julia! ſtay but for a mo- 
ment. The door is ſaſtened!— Julia; — my foul 
but for. one moment: I hear her ſobbing ! — Sdeath! 
what a brute am I to uſe her thus! Vet ſtay Aye 
the is coming now: —how little reſolution there is 
in we man l how a few ſoft words can turn them! 
No, faith l- ſhe is not coming either Why, ju- 
lia-my love—ſay but that you forgive me—come 
but to tell me that—now this is being zo reſentful : 
ſtay! ſhe is coming too—l thought ſhe would—no 
fieadineſs in any thing! her going away muſt have 
been a mere trick then—ſhe ſha'n't ſee that I was 
hurt by it. -['l affect indifference— (bums a tune : 
then liflent ) No—Z—ds! ſhe's vr coming 
nor don't intend it, I ſuppoſe, -T his is not feadineſs 
but eb/tinacy { Yet I deſerve it, = What, aſter ſo long 
an abſence to quarrel with her tenderneſs l"twas 
barbarous and unmanly !-—f ſhould be aſhamed to 
ſee her now. -l'll wait till her juſt reſentment is 
abated—and when I diſtreſs her ſo again, may 1 loſe w 
her for ever! and be linked inſtead to ſome antique 
virago, whoſe knawing paſſions, and long hoarded 
ſpleen, ſhafl make me curſe my folly half the day 
and all the night. \ Rivals, A. 3. Sc. 2. 
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AND MISS UNION, 
8 Ay: here's old Geoffery ;—here' Ihe fa. 


ther of Engliſh Poeis !—look, fir—does'nt this re- 
mind you of Palamon and Arcite?—the Flow'r of 


Curteſye ?—the Aſſembly of Fools? 


Sir Bam. Knyghts Tale, and the Canterbury Tales, 
and the money I ſhall make by my new edition ?— 


oh! that for Charles !—//napping his finger) 
you're my heir! the poſſeſion of it will make me 


the envy of the Literati! the wonder of the Cogno- 


centi l- the delight of the Dillettantil the I'm 
in an ecſtacy !—let me- let me touch it. 
M Union. Don't, for Heaven's ſake—confider 
its antiquity !—the leaſt touch will exumble it to 
atoms——the day's our own ! Cfd tu Ap-Hazard) 
Hp+Haxz. (whe buſt flill in his hand.) 1 defy Fortune 
now—( afide to Miſs - What poetry flowed from this 
mouth |— What genius flaſh'd from theſe eyes. 
What fancy revel'd in this brain !—Ay: ay: this is 


none of your modern paper ſ{kull'd authors — old 


Geoffery's head is ſound-—ſound as—( bere be lets bis 
band fall on the bead, and part of it breaks to pieces 
damnation !-——— what's to pay? 

ty Fortune Fol, A. $ Se. 1. 
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PROJECT AND LADY PROJECT. 


| Lady Pro. Sir, 'tis your ſpeculations that have 
undone us—haven't they all fail'd? - didn't the firſt 
wiſe bubble burſt into air ? 

Proj. The firſt, madam! 


Lady Proj, Ves: didn't you give two thouſand 
pounds for a picture gallery? think the piQures all 


originals? call it the Afiatic Aſiphuſicon, and ſay 


you ſhould make a fortune by its exhibition very 


well, fir, and didn't the famous piQurethat you ad- 


vertis'd, as the celebrated champion of England, 


by Rembrandt,“ turn out to be nothing more than 
an old fign of St. George and the Dragon, blown 
down from an alehouſe in Leaden-hall Market? 


wasn't the boaſted beech tree, by Claude Lorraine, 


daub'd out a week before, by a glazier's boy in 


Cheapſide ? — Speculation, A. 1. Sc. 1. 
_ S  —— 
CHARACTERS. 


VAPID, NEVILLE, AND ERV. 


New, Tell me, Vapid, have you got any new 


characters ſince you came to Bath? - 


vag. Faith !——only two — and thoſe are not 


Very new either. 


Ennui In ſact, may we aſk what they are ? 
Vapid. If you don't write. 
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Nev, No, we certainly do not. 

Vapid. Then I'll tell you the firſt is a charitable 
divine, who in the weighty conſideration how he 
ſhall beſt laviſh his generoſity, never beſtows it at all 
—and the other, a cautious apothecary, who, in de- 
termining which of two medicines is better for his 
patient, let's him die for want of affiſtance—you un- 
derſtand me,—I think the laſt will do fomething, 
heh! | 

Ennui. 1 have an idea—the apothecary would 


cut a good figure in a comedy. 


Vapid. A comedy ! pſhaw! I mean him for a tra- 
ged. | 
Emmui. In aA I don't comprehend, nor poſſibly 
the town, Abs 
Vazid, I know it—that's the very thing—hark'ye, 
I've found out a ſecret what every body un- 
derſtands,. nobody approves, and people always ap- 
plaud moſt, where they leaſt comprehend. —There is 


a refinement, fir, in appearing to underſtand things 


incomprehenſible—elſe whence ariſes the pleaſure at 

an opera, a private play, or aſpeech in parliament ? 

why tis the myſtery in all theſe things —'tis the deſire 

to find out, what nobody elſe can—to be thought 

wiſer than otheis therefore - you take me - the apo- 

thecary is the hero of my tragedy. 
; f | Dramatif, A. 1. Sc. 1. 
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e SIR MATTHEW, AND LADY MAXIM. 


Fuad. Sir Solomon I fancy is an oddity in his 
way. 

Lady Max. The very epitome of oppoſition to the 
reſt of the world, and ſo proud of his reputation that 
way, that he ſleeps when others wake, riſes when 
they ſleep, goes booted to the Pit at the Opera, full 
dreſſ'd to the Upper Gallery at the Play-houſe, and 
once for a mere fingularity went to a Maſquerade in 
the character of a Mileſtone, nay he even boaſts that 
his acquaintance are all Gngular, and proſeſſes to 
know a Poet without poverty, an honeſt Attorney, 
and a Phyſician who isn't afraid to ſwallow his own 
preſcriptions. 

a 1. * Ar 

Sir Mat. But, my Lady, you have been rather 
ſmart upon Sir Solomon Single- What have you 
to ſay againſt my friend Quibble ? 

Lady Max. He! an eternal Punſter, nothing can 
poſſibly eſcape him. He affronted one friend who 
had ſent him a leveret, - by aſking him if that was 
his own hare, or a wig ; frightened another out of 
his garden, by ſaying there was a Sheriff's Officer 
behind him—when all the while he meant nothing 
but a bay leaf ;—told a Painter that drawing phea- 
ſants was only making game—ſent old Lady Dimly, 
when ſhe wanted a pair of ſpectacles, to ſee two mo- 


| nopolizers put in the pilhry : and actually has ca head 


F 


- 
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at his table, three times a-week, purely for the ſake 
of ſaying he is obliged to provide brains fi | 


of che Family. Fi ve eee Trar, Ac F Sci 1, 


- ve 


Miss UNION AND ORVILLE, 


Mi i/s Union. The welchman's lucky creature. 

Orv. He lucky! why he's Fortune's Fool ! 
when I knew him in Wales, one continued ſeries 
of ill luck purſued him—if he touch'd china, it broke 
—if he went a ſhooting, his gun burſt—if hunting, 
there was no game—it he play'd at whift, his part- 
ner could neither trump nor follow ſuit—if he fell 
in e his miſtreſs married fomebody elſe, and he 


told me himſelf, if he'd been a phyſician, as his fa- 


ther wiſh'd him, every body would have enjoy d 
high health, and he been the only ſick man in all 


9 1 | Fortune Foal, A. Le Se. 1. 
M ct AIMS: 


DOKRVILLE AND ROSA, 


Mr. Der. Have you no friends, no family connec- 
tions ? 

"*Reſa. None. An Ph, a ſtranger! alas! there 5 
not a human being on whom I have any claim of 


| ro Mr. Torrid withholds the letter, and 


Mr. Dor. An orphan and ſtranger! theſe are your 
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claims, that your proteRion—truſt yourſelf with 
me—my doors are open to you, my houſe ſhall be 
your aſylum ; Lady Eſther ſhall receive you ; come, 
let me conduct you to her; nay, nay, cheer up, 


eheer up, think not of the letter. Secret, A. 4. So. 4+ 
"a | 


COMPASSION. . + 


BEAUCHAMP TO MRS. ORMOND. 


Beau. Oh, Mrs. Ormond! did all your ſex think 
like you—would Chaſtity ſtretch forth her hand to 
aſſiſt the penitent, not raiſe it to plunge her deeper 
many a poor victim of imprudence now ſtruggling 
with the billows might eafily regain the ſhore But 
when ſome unhappy girl has made the firſt falſe ſtep 
branded with ſhame, abandoned by her former 
friends, courted by vice, and ſhunned by virtue, no 
wonder that ſhe flies from remorſe to the arms of 
luxury, and purchaſes a momentary oblivion of her 
ſorrows by a repetition of the fault. which cauſed 
them, Ea Indian, A. 2. Sc. 1. 


a} 


CONFESSION. 


| | | 
DORVILLE AND ROSAs 


Mr. Dor. Liſten to me, Roſa, liſten to me; it was 
my fortune when at college, to be received into the 
13 F 2 
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family of a neighbouring clergyman ; he had a 
daughter, gay, lovely, high-ſpirited, young as my» 
ſelt—the unſuſpecting confidence of her family put 
her in my power; Ibetray'd it!!! Nay do not 
fart, reſexve yourſelf for ſurther horror; aſter what 
had paſs'd, I felt that ſhe had additional claims on 
my hand; I made known my paſſion to my father— 
I knew him vain, haughty, ambitious, but he found 
me reſolute; and, in appearance, acquieſced— 
YH. JOE Parr 

Yes! this ſeeming acquieſcence lull'd me to a 
falſe ſecurity! our marriage was delay'd; that delay 
was all he aſked—he knew the irritable weakneſs of 
my character, and on that he built his hopes; he : 
prevailed on a wretched confidant of my attachment 
to enter into his views—my Eloiſa was ſuddenly 
taken ill, and became a mother. 

| „ «4'„ „ „„ „ 

The early birth of my child was made the ſoun- 
dation of a charge, baſe and unnatural letters fa- 
bricated for the purpole were put into my hands, 
and when I few to its embrace, an incident was 
contriv*d for my defirution, I found this wretch 
careſſing the little infant; when I would have ad- 
dreſſed him, he affected to avoid me; a horrible idea 
fſaſten'd on my fancy; I caught the inſant to my 
arms; it ſnul'd--methougit it ſmil'd like the wretch 
who had juſt fled; I would have daſh'd it to the 
ground! you ftretch'd forth your little arms, the 


— 
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charm of innocence preſerv'd me ! yes, Roſa, you, 
you were that infant! 
1 ; 

gave you to the nurſe, and ruſhed from the houſe 
my feeble ſenſes ſunk under the conflit—aſter an 
interval I awoke from my delirium—awoke to hear 
that ſhe renounced her claims upon my hand; tha 
ſhe had fled to an uncle in fndia ; that ſhe had a 
companion in her flight; I was deſperate. My fa- 
ther claim'd that acquieſcence to his views of marri- 
age, which he had lent to mine; I yielded and be- 
came the huſband, of Lady Eſther, 
Roſa, "Twas falſe, twas a new artifice; I, and 
I only was the companion of her flight; eighteen 
years of ſolitude atteſt her innocence ; Il atteſt it 
That even in exile you were {till the object of her 
affections; your conduct to your tenants, to your 
family, the conſtanttheme of her admiration. I now 
ſee through the veil which ſhe had thrown around 
me: the ſecret of my birth was locked in her boſom 
that ſhe might raiſe for you an intereſt in mine; 
every action of your life was known to her; every 
inſtance of your generoſity ſhe hailed as a token of 
your penitence, as a tribute of affection to her me- 
. mory: on theſe would ſhe expatiate, theſe would 
ſhe imprint on my young heart, while ſhe concealed 
from me the pom f father, till in the knowledge 
of his virtu$?1 could forget her wrongs. Yes, they 
are forgotten! /&nee/;) her wiſhes are accompliſhed, 


3 
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your daughter throws herſelf on your protection, on 
your love, with confidence, reſpect, and gratitude, - 
0 5 Secret, A. 5. Sc. 13. 


— — 


CONFUSION. 


CHEVERIL AND JOANNA, 


Chev. Mrs. Enkeld !--She is gone 1-1 ſhould 
have felt bolder, had ſhe been preſent, 
Nas. It is very ſtrange! 

Chev, What does ſhe fay ? 

Jean. Firſt one man, and then another! 
Chev. (Liflening.) Hay? Hem! 
Par. Her friends too are all men! 

Chev. Where the devil now is all my impudence 
flown ? | 

Fear. But ſhe is ſo kind, ſo winning, that J have 
not the power to deny. 

Chev. If I could but turn round=One plunge and 
it would be over! | (Turns by degrees.) 
Ma-! Heavens! [Stands aſtoniſhed, 

Joan. { Afide) Mercy! It is he! 

Chev. ( Afide) The very beauty of the Green Park! 

Jean. (Sight) I had almoſt hoped never to have 
ſeen him more! 

* Chev, (Afide) This is the luckieſt=Lucky ? To 
find her here ? 5 ö 

Jean. ( Afide) I have thought of him much too 
often ! 


** 
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Chew. ( Afede) A creature ſo divine! Looks of ſuch 
conſcious modeſty ! And 1 in this place! 

Jean. Sir. 

Chev. Madam - Afde) O that I might but touch 
her lips! i 

Jean. Mrs. Enfield informs me you are one of her 
beſt friends. 

Chev, Me, madam ? 

Jean. Yes, fir. 

Chev, Why That is Ade] No: I Il not deceive 
her! (Abad) II never faw Mrs. Enkeld betore in 
my life. | 
Jar. Never—? \ ; 

Chev, Never. Aud I don't care if I never fee her 


again, 
Jean. Bleſs me! 
Chew. Very true, madam. And I | 
Jean. (Calling ) Mrs. Enfield! > 


Chev. Stop ! madam !—Pardon my coaſunpthin; 


but—I--you—you have ſo much beauty and modeſty 


—and merit—and—1I am ſuch a faltering-—baſhiul 
booby—that, if you leave me—l Mall run mad ! 

Han. Mad, fir? 

Chev, Upon my ſoul I ſhall, madam. ! I can't help 
it! I never was ſo enchanted, enraptured, and. ras 
viſhed in all my life! And I am very 51th to * 
you 


Joan. Sorry to find me? 


Chev. No, no, no, madam ! Glad to find vou 


9 glad! but not in this houſe! 


[ 
| 
| 
; 


— 
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Fam, 4 And why, fir ! . 
Chev. I was frantic to think I had loſt 1 
Joan. How ſo, fir? We are not acquainted? | \ 
Chev. I am ſorry for it, madam !—B—b—but I 
hope we ſhall be. I have been a very bedlamite! I 


could neither eat, drink, nor ſleepl- I have dreamed 


of you every night! You have been in my head, in 
my heart, in my arms— 

Jean. Your arms, fir ? 

Chew. Oh lord, no, madam! No, no!—I-I am 
talking in my ſleep now. I mean—That is—I would 
not offend you, 'madam, no, not for ten thouſand 
thrones! Though to find you here is the ABER 
torment=-! | 

Joan, Torment! 

Chev. B-b—bliſs! F-LI—I would r bliſs, ma- 
dam! Bliſs ineffable! And if — you would but 


leave this wicked place — 


Joan. I do not underſtand you, fir ! 
Chev. Purity of heart is the charaReriſtic of your 


. countenance : I am ſure you are innocent; or if not, 


I would give worlds that you were! 

Jean. This, fir, is the firſt time we ever ſpoke to- 
gether: What have you heard or feen of me that 
ſhould authorize you to doubt ? 

Chev. Nothing, madam! on my ſoul nothing ! 
Every motion, word and look, ſpeak virtue void A 
blemiſh! I would lay down my life to prove it, and 
to reſcue you. from this bad woman! 

Joan. From Mrs, Enfield? 


r ME 
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Chev. An odious, vile! | 

Joan. You make me half ſuſpeR you are as frantic 
as you deſcribe yourſelt: ! She is the moſt benevolent 
of women | 

Chev. Forgive me if I appear intruding ; indeed 
my intention is good; but how long have you beeu 
in this houſe ? | 

Joan. Not four hours. | 

Chev. And how long acquainted with this wo- 
man ? 

Jean. To-day was the firſt time I ever ſaw her. 

Chev, (In rapture: ) She's innocent! She's innocent? 

Deſerted Daughter, A. 3. Sc. 8. 


N 
N 
' 


— 


CONSCIENCE. ; a 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER AND HELEN. 


Hel, — Poor wretch ! | 
He carries that away within his breaſt, 4 
Which will embitter all his life to come, 


And make him curſe the knowledge on't. 


Mort. The knowledge! 
Has he then breathed Carries within his. 
breaſt! Wo | 
hat does he know ? 
Hel. His own ingratitude, 
Mort. O, very true. 


Hi. Thew leave him to his 4 | * 
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It is a ſcorpion, ſent by Heaven itſelf, 
To fix on hidden crimes; a flow, ſtill ſtream, 
Of moulten lead, kept dropping on the heart, 
To ſcald and weigh it down. Believe me, love, 
There is no earthly puniſhment ſo great, 
To ſcourge an evil act, as man's own conſcience, 
Totell him he is guilty. | 
Mort. Tis a hell! 


1 pray you talk no more ON't,— 
6% S&- 


* 


MORTIMER, (Solas. 7 


Dear, ſimple innocence ! thy words of comfort 
Pouroil upon my fires. Methought her eye, 
When firſt ſhe ſpake of conſcience, ſhot a glance 
Like her dead uncle on me. : 
Iron Cheſt, A. 3. Sc. 2. 


% 


ABDALLAH, {Salus,) 


. ſhould man invent a hell hereafter ? 
Alas! guilt makes one here / and he who fins, 
Tho' never mortal eye, or voice reprove him, 
Finds in his boſom every fiend that peoples 
The dark profound, | | 
|  Milmeyda, A. 2. Sc. Is 
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' CONSCIENCE, (GOOD) 
FLORENZI, LEALTO, &C, 


Flor. Hold l-! will not be the inſtrument of your A 
puniſhnent—Be that the taſk of your own conſci- 1 
ence. * | 

Leal. My Lord, if you ob me puniſhed, I warn 
you not to truſt to my conſcience for it—that is ſtill | 
my friend: and, wretched as I am at this moment, 
an object of reſentment and abhorrence, where Lmoſt 
wiſhed for eſteem ; I would not forfeit the conſola- 
tion I receive here, for the riches of the world and 
the applauſe of all mankind, 

"Ys Leave me, and never let me again behold 
you ! ( Offers 4 purſe. Take that; and to your ne- - 
ceſſities ll ever be a friend. | : 

Leal. No, no, my Lord - When I had your good 
opinion, I was proud of your rewards; but knowing 
myſelf an honeſt man, I will never be diſhonoured. 
by receiving the alms which pity. prompts you to of- 
ſer the neceſſities of an imputed aſſaſſin. 

700% Ne. A2. Se. 6. 


— 


' CONSIDERATION, 0 


ARMSTRONG ro onson, | 


ſy He is no object for plunder. I have watch'd TY 
him, at . ſtealing from his lodge to wander 
1 6 


— 


ö 
11 
| 
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* 


like one crazed. He is good, too, io the poor; and 
ſhould walk unmoleſted by Charity's charter. I'were 
a pity that he who adminiſters to neceſſity, all day, 
ſhould be rifled by neceflity at night. 

| Iron Cheſt. A. 2. Sc. 1. 


— 


CONSOLATION {IRONICAL.) 


_** OLD MANLY AND ADMIRAL CLEVELAND. 


Admiral. Come, Manly, you have too many of 
the ſubſtantial afflictions of life to contend with at 
preſent to be ruffled by little breezes of this fort 
But I am your friend, and I thought it my duty, as 
ſuch to call upon you, and to do what a friend 
onghr, to comfort you. 

Old Manly. Why that was very kind my old neigh- 
bour, very kind indeed be ſeated I beſeech you 


Tes, indeed, tis very true, as you ſay Admiral, I 
ama wretched, miſerable, unhappy man, oppreſs'd 
= with forrows, laden with aMigion—overtaken be- 

fore my time, by many cares. Yet *tis ſomething, 


my worthy neighbour, to have a truſty friend, to 
take a kind intereſt in one's misfortunes—to ſhare as 
it were, the ſad load of liſe—to ride and tye with 


one in the weary pilgrimage—0 *tis a mne 


thing to have a friend! 

Admiral. I think ſo indeed, and hope to prove as 
m uch -I ha ve no other object but to comfort you 
None, none. — ou are indeed very unhappy. 


Ws 


FT 3 
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O14 Manly. Very, very! N99 0. 
Admiral. Why there's your wife, now. | 

Old Manh. Aye—my wifſe—Oh! Oh! [A lg fz8. 

Admiral. Nay be comforted, my friend—be com- 
ſorted. Why ſhe is of herſelf a ſufficient. load of mi- 
ſery for auy one poor pair ofmortal ſhoulders. Always, 
ſretful, her ſuſpicions never fleep—and her tongue 
always awake—conſtantly making her obſervations, 


like a veſſel ſent out upon diſcovery—ever on the 


watch, like an armed cutter, to cut off any little con- 
traband toy, and to intercept any harmleſs wm of 
ſmuggled amuſement. 

Old Manly. Oh! 'tis dreadſul, neighbour, quite 
dreadful indeed. 

Admiral. Take comfort, my friend—What did I 


come here for? take comfort, I fay—There i is your 


ſon too. | 
Old Manly. Yes, my ſon too, an abandoned 
profligate. | 
Admiral. Nay, if that were all, there might be 
hopes—the early little irregularities that grow out. 
of the honeſt paſſions of our nature are ſometimes 
an advantage to the ripened man; they carry their 
own remedy along with them, and when remedied, 
they gengrally leave the perſon wiſer and better than 
they found him—wiſer for his experience, and bet- 
ter for the indulgence which they.gave him towards 
the inſirmities oſ others—-but- a canting, whining 


preaching, profligate -a ſermon-maker at twenty—a 
fellow that becomes a ſaint, before he's a manta. 


2 
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beardleſs hypocrite—a ſcoundrel that geannot be cou- 
tent with common homely finning, but muſt give it 
a reliſh by joining a prayer with it in his mouth 
of ſuch a fellow there can be no hopes—no hopes 
mdeed. 

Oli Manly. None, none. Oh miſerable that TI 
am, where will my aflition end? Where ſhall I 
find conſolation. | 

Admiral. Conifolation ! In me to be ſure!—— 
What elſe was the purpoſe of my viſit ? I ſorbear to. 
ſay any thing of your daughter, poor unhappy girl. 

Ola Manly. Conceal nothing from me. What has 

' happened to my poor child what has happened to 
her? She was my favourite, Miſerable man! O 
miſerable man! 

Aunral. Nay, if it will give you any comfort, I 
will teu. It is my duty to do ſo—why, ſhe, 
you know, was deſperately in love with Charles 
Welford. He has turned her off, I ind—diſcharged 
her the-\ſervice,' and has fallen in with ſomebody / 
elſe; ſo that I ſuppoſe by to-morrow morning we. 
may look for her birth, poor girl, in the ambuſh of 
a willow, or the retirement of a fiſh-pond. 

Old Manly. Now the ſum of my calamities is com- 
plete [Weepr]. Now, indeed, the cup is tyll—poor 
undone man—miſerable huſband—wretched father! 

- Admiral. Aye, and all to come upon you at your 
time of life too Had your misfortunes reached you 
when you were in the vigour of your days — [0% 
Mazly dries his eyer, and looks reſentfully] when you re- 
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tained enough of bodily ſtrength am force of mind 
to cope with them—but—at your time of day, when 
the timbers are approaching faſt towards decay, 
when the lights of the underſtanding are upon the 
glimmer, and the reck ning of liſe is pretty nearly 
out—Oh ! 'tis too hofribls,” Faith, after all, I don't 
know how to comfort you. — 

Old Manly. [Ia a rage]. [Bath rifing.) I believe 
not, indeed; you fufty, muſty, old, 'foul-mouthed, 
weather-beaten, coxcomb ——timbers approaching 
faſt to decay. Whole timbers do you mean, old jury- 
maſt ? look at your own crazy hulk---do-—and don't 
keep quoting your damn'd log-book ctiticiſms-upon 
your juniors and your betters. 

Admiral. Nay, my good friend. 

Old Manly. Damn your friendſhip and your good- 
neſs too. I don't like friendſhip that only wants me 
to hate myſelf—and goodneſs that only goes to prove 
every thing bad about me. So good Mr. Yellow ' 
Admiral, ſheer of —do---and till you can ſtuff your 
old veſſel with a cargo of more commoditible mer- 
chandize, don't let me ſee you in my latitude again. 

Admiral. Sir, let me tell you, you may repent of 
this language ; and were it not for pity of your age 
and your misfortunes —— 

Old Maly. O curſe your pity; and as for misfor- 
tunes, I know of none equal to your conſolation, 

« Fagitive, — 4 o# 2, 


if 
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CONTRITION. 


ZORINSKI AND CASIMIR. 


Caf. Zorinſki—but oh, is't poſſible - can thy foul 
be reconcil'd to treaſon ? 

Zo. (afide,) How that ſhot thro*' me. | 

Caſ. Art thou content, the future ages ſhall uſe 
thy great name to curſe with. 

Zo. My hair briſtles, and my teeth chatter— peace 
I charge thee. 

Caf. Thoſe convulſive throbs ſpeak virtue in thee 

—oh, obey it's facred impulſe—behold thyſelf thy 
King” s deliverer—ſee hands and hearts hail thee thy 
country's ſayiour—think how the good will pray for 
thee, and ages bleſs thy name. 
Zo. Oh let me with repentant—ha ! is not the 
deadly oath ſworn—hell I'm faithful to thee - Who 
is it that holds my arm? — (a bugle is beard at a dift- 
ance) Ha? again—now—(raiſing his arm). 

Caf. A moment's pauſe. Oh God, ſhield with 
thy arm omnipotent my dear, ill-fated Poland; re- 
ceive my parting ſpirit, and, oh ! ſorgive this man, 
Now, traitor, ſtrike. 

Zo. (After a firuggle) Oh, impoſlible ! (falls at the 
King s feet, then recovers himſelf on his knee) Oh, Caſi- 
mer—Oh my King—how ſhall I look upon that | in- 
jured face. 

Caf. Zorinſki, the fiery trial paſt gives thee to 
my heart more pure—{@ whiftle) Hark, thy com- 
rades. 
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Zo. (Starts uþ and recovers his ſword) Let them 
come on; this weight of guilt taken from this arm, I 
will protect thee, King— Virtue's electric fire fo 


ſprings each nerve, that did nature looſe her raven- 


ous kind—did hell oppoſe its miniſters of blood, I 


ſeem as with one blow I could ſweep them to de- 
ſtruction. 


Zorinſti, A. 3, Sc. 3. | 


—— 


CONTRIVANCE. 


COSSAMER AND MISS MORTIMER, N "x4 


Gofſamer. Is he gone, ma' am? 

Mrs. Mortimer. He is: and will ſoon bring you 
aſſiſtance; and you won't, you won't die, fir. 

Gamer. Les: I ſhall--I ſhall die, ma'am ; but 


(changing his voice and countenance )—it will be with 


laughing-—ha ! ha !---there I had you, Mr. Delville. 
Mm. Mortimer. What | don't you bleed, fir ? 
_ Geofſamer, Yes, freely of claret ; but not a drop of 
blood! and I can afford it, for I've won a whole 


hogſhead by the frolic l--but we are loſing time—- 


go to that door—-Sambo, who told me of your ſitua- 
tion, is waiting to conduct you to your huſband=-- 
go, and for the fright I've occafioned you, pray par- 
don me: I wiſh to laugh, but never at the expence 
of diſtreſs like yours. . 

Mrs. Mortimer. Sir, I'm all gratitude, 


Geſfſamer, Nay, * * amply paid, l 


FT 
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Zounds! here's the butt again—here's Delville !--- 
I muſt let the red ſea flow on—{(/ts in * __ as be- 
fore )—mum! look out for Sambo. 


Re-enter DeLviLLu with a phial and lint, 
Delville. So now I think on't this may be one of 
his tricks Come, ſhew me your wound, George? 

. Goffamer. Soltly—kneel down, and you'll have a 


better view.—-(Delville kneel; f Now's your time 


{afide to Mrs. Mortimer. — Here Goſſamer covers Del- 
ville's Face with his waiſicoat ; Sambo appears at a door 
in back ſcene beckoning to Mrs, Mortimer, and foe walks 
tremblingly towards him Do you ſee any thing now? 


(fill covering his face, and Mrs. en er nearer 
the door. ) 


© Delvitk, No; nothing, fir. 
{Here Mrs. Mortimer exit wvith Sambo, elafping ber 
hands, all gratitude to Goſſamer; who, ſeeing ſhe it 


gone, jumps up, puts his bandlerchief in bis N and 


buitons bis <vaiftcoat.) 

Gofſamer." Then, do you ſee any thing now! 
huzza there's a hoax for you! 

Delville. Confuſion ! where's Mrs. Mortimer ? 

- Geſſamer, Where's my hogſhead of claret ee 
Ned l this beats the attorney!  - 

Deluille. S'death and ſhame! I'll purſue ber—I'l 
overtake, and bring her back again. 

Geſſamer holding him J. What ! and I me to 
make you a butt again? She is by this time ſafe 
with her huſband! and now, Ned—now isn't mine 

# 
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2 moral ſyſtem ?=a ſentimental ſellow would have 
ot you for your bad condut—hut I laugh you out 
of it : Tlet you live and reform! and if you will but 
copy the example of your honeſt negro, you'll enjoy 
that cheerfulneſs a good conſcience can alone ſecure 
you. Laugh When You Can, A. 2. Sc. 2. 


— — 


CONVICTION, 
DUKE, MENTEVOLE, DURAZZO, JULTA, PULVHA, &c, 
Dake, As you regard your honour, and your _ 
life, | | 
Touch'd by ſuſpicion to the quick, this inſtant 
Account for your poſſeſſion of that picture. 
That lady there, dead Claudio's mother, ſwears,. _ 
It was her ſon's, and worn around his neck 
The day he diſappear'd. Behold, do you know it! 
Do you allow you dropp'd'it ? | 
Ment. Les; but not 
That it was Claudio's, Yet, I cannot wonder, 
Two objects ſo alike, ſhould ſeem the ſame. 
| „„ # „„ $& 
I fay, ſhould en; for it is barely ſeeming. 
From that which Claudio own'd, (the artiſt's W 
Myſelf, not meauly in the ſcience ſkilPd, 
Painted this picture; love, my pencil's guide; 
And, from the image in my heart engtav'd, 
Aſſiſted by the model, ſuch I made it, 
That not the moſt diſcerning, niceſt eye 


- 


* 
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* 
* 


From thefirſt beauteous draught couldknow that copy. 
Ful. And had you ſkill to paint thoſe jewels too, 


Thoſe jewels in the round ? their hue and luſtre 
So fingular, and bright? By every power, - 
Theſe were my. ſon's. 

Ment. No, Give me hearing, madam. 
Thoſe too I purchas'd from the very merchant 
Who furniſh'd Claudio. All who hear me, know 
The name of Manoa ; his ſervices 
To this ungrateful ſtate ; his flight, his death; 
Which I lament, fince living, he could witneſs, 
And ſtrike you dumb, that by my ſpecial order 
He choſe theſe precious gems, in form and colour 
So like to Claudio's, none could mark diſtinction. 
To pay their value, my eſtate was ftrain'd 
But had their eſtimation been twice doubled, 

A crown im deem'd the mighty price, 
Rather than yield him preſerence in aught 
Might ſeem a teſt of my extravagant love, 
I would have graſp'd at it; and ſo remain'd 
The ruin'd, happy lord of that ſole treaſure, 


Now learti from hence, how wiſdom ſhould demur 


Jo ſound a ſentence on appearances. 


Your grace is ſatisfied. [ Here Durazzo whiſpers Ca- 
millo, who goes out. 


Dake. 6 I own, tome, 
(No proof appearing to the contrary,) 
If this be ſo, your honour ſeems acquitted. 


9 8 +: 8; i 


ths Soft you a while; for lo you, who comes bere, 


Even to your wiſh, to make all clear for you. 
2 | 
" | 


OX 
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Re enter CAMILLO, leading in MANOA. 
Ment. Harting. Swallow me, earth! he lives, 
But I muſt brave it. 
Duke. (riſing) Ha! can I truſt my ſenſes? Manoa! 
Dur. The fame, my lord, and by.no miracle. 
Duke, Yet things ſo ſtrange are next to miracles, 


And his appearance ſuch. We thought him dead. 


This is beyoud your hopes. [10 Mentwole, 
Ment. O, much beyond them. 


All curſes of his nation light upon him ! LA.. 


6 #7” 
Duke, =— Come nearer {till ; 
| [Gives Manoa the eiue. 
Take this, examine it. Do you remember | 
(Obſerve them well) the jewels 1; they Web picture? 
Manos. Moſt ſure, my lord; they by no means 
common z x | 
But all, indeed, moſt rare and " : 
Duke. They once were yours. Who was their 
purchaſer ? _ 
Manoa, A noble youth, by whoſe untithety death 
Genoa has loſt her brighteſt ornament, 
Even in the depth of my own miſery, 


My heart dropp'd blood to hear the fate of Claudio. 


Duke, Did you at any time, (one ere you an- 
ſwer,) 
Procure ſor any other purchaſer 
Jewels like theſe ? 
Mama, Never, my-lord, 


, 
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Ment. Out, dotard! ll 
Thy miſeries have craz'd thy memory. 
To me theſe gems were ſold; look on me well, 
I was the friend of Claudio : think, old man, 
'A noble perſon's life, and reputation, 
(Mare dear than liſe,) hang on the words you utter, < 


| Mana. T'ye ſaid, what I have ſaid: were my 
ſoul's fate 
Link'd to the teſtimony, thus I ſake it: . 


As Ido hope forgiveneſs of my fins, 
And peace in death, I never ſold theſe gems, 
Nor any like them, ſave to noble Claudio. 

Dake. Hear you, my lord? 

Ment. I hear a faithleſs Jew, - 
A ſlave ſuborn'd, a traitor to the ſlate, | 
A bankrupt, eitive, and outcaſt Hebrew, 
'Aver—he knows not what ;,—and ſtill more ſtrange, 
I ſee the credulous duke of Genoa, 

The firſt in eſtimation as in place, 
Gaping to ſwallow monſtrous perjuries. 
| ® © % 2: - 

Mana” Mighty ſignor, 
J have an atteſtation of my truth, 

Beyond all oaths, or facred form of words. 

If I am not a liar, and ſuborn'd, 

There reſts within this frame a ſpring conceal'd 
With niceſt art, and known to me alone, 
And its firſt maſter. Touch'd, it will difcover 
The noble Claudio's image,—Ay, tis here. 


A 
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Ill-fated youth !—Is this to be a liar ? 
[ He touches à ſpring, and ſhews a picture of Claudio 


beneath that of Julia, ; 
e : x 
Ment. © Demons ſeize thee! [o Manoa, 


* Cramps and cold palſies wither thy curs'd hand! 
Thou haſt undone me. x rug 
Duke. (rifng) Sir, you are our priſoner ; . 
And in our palace you muſt hear your ſentence. 
Bear him away this i in ſtant. 
[Tao of the Guards attempt 10 2 bim. 
Ment. Stand aloof! 
Nor raiſe a hand in violence againſt me; 
Or with one ſtroke I'll fruſtrate all your forms, 
And the dark tale dies with me, 
Dake. Hold ;—I@'s hear him. 
Ment. Idid kill Claudio. On the morn you miſs d him, 
We took together our accuſtom'd walk; 
When this too certain arm achiev'd the deed, 
Which long lay brooding in my jealouſy. 


- | (60. © ,@ | 
Ment. He talk'd with rue of che approaching 4 
bleſs, | ? 
Till paſſion drown'd his fight ; with eyes upcaſt,, . © 
Then drew that picture, hanging round his neck, 
From underneath his garment ; glew'd his lips 
With tranſport, to the beauteous, lifeleſs ſorm. 
My ſmother'd fury roſe at once to madneſs 
With one hand, from his graſp I tore the picture, 
And with the other ſmote him to the heart. 
7 A. 5. Sc. 4. 
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COWAR DICE. 


SIR LUCIUS AND ACRES, 


Sir Luc. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in caſe of an 
accident, is there any little will or commiſſion I could | 
execute for you ! | | 

Acres. 1 am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius but 
I don't underſtand —— | 

Sir Luc. Why, you may think there's no being ſhot 

_ at without a little riſk—and if an unlucky bullet 
ſhould carry a Quietus with it—I ſay it will be no 
time then to be bothering you about family matters, 

Heres. A Quietus ! 

Sir Lac. For inſtance, Romenif that ſhould be the 
caſe—would yon chooſe to be pickled and ſent 
home ?—or would it be the ſame to you to lie here 
in the Abbey? Tm told there is very * lying in 
the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled |—Snug lying in the Abbey l- Odds 
tremors! Sir Lucius, don't talk ſo! 

Sir. Luc. I ſuppoſe, Mr. Acres, you never were en- 
gaged in an affair of this kind before? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Luc. Ah! that's a pity !—there's nothing like 
being uſed to a thing—Pray now, how would you 
receive the gentleman's Mot ? 

Heres. Odds files !—T've practiſed that—there, Sir 
Lucius there. [ Puts himſelf in an attitude.]—2 fide 


, 
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front, hey - Odd! I'll make myſelf IPs | 
Ill ſtand edge-ways. 


Sir Lac. Now—you're quite out- ſor if you ſtand 


fo when I take my aim [Lovnthng at lam. 


Acres. Z- ds! Sir Lucius—are youre it * not 
cock'd ? | 

Sir Lac, Never fear. 

Here. But but you don't Eno. - may go off 
of its own head ! 

Sir Luc. Pho! be eaſy—Well, now if | E hit you 
in the body, my bullet has a double chance—for if 
it miſſes a vital part of your right · de twill be very 


hard if it don't ſucceed on the leſt! 


Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir Lac. But, there fi yourſelf * 

{ Placing him. 
let him ſee the broad-fide of your full front—there— — 
now ea ball or two may paſs clean n your 
body, and never do any harm at all. | 

Acres. Clean through me !—a ball or two Paved 
through me ! 

Sie, Luc. Aye—may they—and it is much the gen» 

teeleſt attitude into the bargain, | . 

N. res. Look'ee! Sir Lucius I'd juſt as leave be 
ſhot in an awkward poſture as a genteel one—ſo, by 
my valour ! I will ſtand edge-ways. 

Sir Lac. (Looking at his watch) Sure they don't 
mean to diſappoint us— Hah !—no faith—lI think I. 
ſee them coming. 

Acres. Hey What [coming — | 

G l 
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Sir Luc. Aye — Who are oc n getting over | 
the ſtile ? 

Acres. There are two of them, indeed! —well let 
them come—hey, Sir Lucius !-we—we—we—we 
— Won't run. | 

Sir Lac. Run! 

Heres No—lT ſay — we ge run, by my valour! 

Sir Luc. What the devil's the matter with you? 
Acres. Nothing—nothing=my dear friend—my 

dear Sir Lucius—but I-1-I don't * ſo bold, 
ſomehow—as I did. 

Sir Luc. O fie !—confider your honour, 

Heres. Aye—true—my honour— Do, Sir Lucius 
edge in a word or two "uy nowand then about my 
Honour. 

Sir Luc. Well, here they're coming. ee 

Acres. Sir Lucius—if 1 wa'n't with you, I ſhould 
almoſt think I was afraid -if my valour ſhould leave 
me !—Valour will come and go. 

Sir Luc. Then pray keep it faſt, while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius—I doubt it is going—yes—my 
vabour is certainly going !—it is ſneaking off !] feel 
it oozing out as it were at the palms of my hands! 

Sir Luc. Your honour—your SEERUIOTINS they 
are. 

Acres, O mercy !--now—that I was ſaſe at Clos. 
Hall { or could be ſhot before I was aware! 

Rivals, A. 5. Sc. 3. 
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CURIOSITY. 
| FATIMA AND IRENE. | 

Tre. So, Siſter | The Baſhaw is going, I 1 ul 
the evening. What are thoſe keys in your hand? 


Fati. They open every door within the walls. 
Abomelique has leſt them with dy Gat we may 


wander through the caſtle, 


Ire. Well, now, that is very kind of him; 

Fati. I have no joy, now, Irene, in oberg the 
idle glitter, and luxury of wealth. 

Tre, Haven't you ? But I have. We'll havea rare 
rummage ! I won't leave a ſingle nook nor corner, 
unexamined. 

Fati. That muſt not be. There is one room we 
are forbidden to enter. 

Ire. A forbidden room! Dear, now, I had * 
ſee that room than any other in the Caſtle ! Did the 
Baſhaw forbid us ? i 

Fati. He did; and with an emphaſis ſo n a 
manner fo impreſſive, that he has taught me a fatal 
conſequence would wait on diſobedience. 497 

Tre. Mercy! How I do long to ſee that room Do 
let me juſt look at the key. 

Fati. Beware, Irene! (hing the 15% 1465 . 

Ire. Dear, there can be no harm in looking at 
a key. What, is this it? Well, it is a monſtrous 
fine one, I declare! Dear Fatima ! how pretty it 


would be juſt to take one peep ! 


* 
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Fan. Tempt me not to a breach of faith, Irene, 
When we betray che confidence repoſed in us, to 
gratify our curiolity, a crime is coupled to a failing, 
and we employ a 'vice to feed a weakneſs. The 
door within che Blue A Vartan muſt remain un- 
touch d. 

Ir. Well, I bave done; but we may ſee the reſt 
of the rooms, 1 ſuppoſe ? 

Fati. If that can pleaſe you, Siſter, I will accom- 
pany you. | 

Ire. That's my good, kind Fatima! If I'could but 
get her by degrees to this Blue Apartment -C ade. 
n wel go, and look over the Caltle. 

2 2 6 0 

Fan. 1 am tired, already, with the ſearch we have 

made, Irene. 

Ire. O, I could neyer be tired with ſuch fine 
things as we have feen! Do, now, juſt come down 
the ſtair, and walk through this wing: of the build- 
ing. f 

Fati. Well, 1 — 

Ire. Aye, now, that's a ſweet, * Siſ- 
ter! ( they diſcind the ſtair.) Now bere's a pretty 
om ! Alt furniſhed with Blue, I fee. © 2 

Faii With Blue !-"tis-the very chamber we were 
cautioned to avoid. Imprudent girl !-Whither 
have you led me ? Halle, halte, de. — let us 
lea ve it inſtantly. 

Ire. Dear l where's the nt I'm up tis a 9 
pretty room : Betdes, tis only the deer in this room 
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which leads to another, you know, that you were 
bid not to touch. 

Fati. No matter: Tis raſh to tarry. Our being 
here may excite ſuſpicion. 

Ire. Suſpicion ! Why, we have no bad at > 
And, even, if we were to open the door—and 
there it ſtands as if it ſeemed to invite the very key 
in your hand to come and unlock it—why | fee no 
ſuch great crime in the action. 

Fati. The Baſhaw's charge, Irene 

Ire. Is a very ill-natured one: And frould you 
diſobey him, we could keep our own counſel. 


| Then if nobody knows e have found out his ſecret, 


«a E.&# & Za A =, 


Death? 
. A woice wirbin. Death !—{(the women lool ar | each 
othir, and tremble. ) 

Fan. Did you hear nothing, Irene? | 
J... Yes.—I-I-— thought I heard ſomething 
chat Stay — O, it muſt be an echo. — Theſe large 
old buildings are full of them. | 

Fati. It had an awſul ſound! A tone like that, 
they fay, will ail upon the flagged wing of mid- 
night, crofing the ſear-ſtruck traveller upon the de- 
ſert, to give him token of a foul murder. 

(A deep groan is heard from the interior apartment.) 

Fati. O, Heaven have mercy What can this 
mean? 

Ire. I know not! It ſeems the accent of ares. x 
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ſo, it were humanity to ſuccour the wretc' ed ſoul 
who breathes it. 
Fati. Humanity alone, my ſiſter, could induce me 
to penetrate the myſtery this Portal, here, incloſes, 
Ire. No eye can ſee us! | 
Fatima pu/s the key in the dior, which finki, and dis. 
covers the interior apartment.——T he inſcription over 
the Skeleton's bead, it, 
« THE PUNISHMENT OF CURIOSITY.” 
The Women Hriet, and run to each other, aud N 
. their beads in each other's boſom, N 
as | Blue Beard, A. E Sc. 2. and 4+, 


— 


| FREDERICK, LADY RUBY, AND SABINA. 


La R. So young an orphan! How my heart 


bleeds for you! 

Sabine. How good,. to feel for the diſtreſt and 
ſtranger! Ah, had you known my parents :=They 
periſh'd at Marſeilles; I fled to Padua, but ſorrow 
overtook me ; I had great ſufferings there. 

TOS» | 
Fred. Sabina, you ſhall ſpare yourſelf the painful 
recital : Lady Ruby, if I rightly know her, is not 
curious to inquire into the private hiſtories of the un- 
fortunate. 

Lady R. In point of idle curiolity, I * you do 
me no more than juſtice ; but to know misfortunes, 
for the purpoſe of relieving them, permit me to ſay 
that I am curious, Firfl Lowe, A. 3. Sc. 1. 
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* CUSTOM. 


LADY MARY, LADY PRIORY, MI5S DORRILLON, &. 


Lady Mary. Permit me, Lady Priory, to take you 
to the next room: we are going to have tea imme- 
diately. 

Lady Priory. I have drank tea, Madam. 

Miſe Derrillon. Already! It is only nine o'clock. 

Lady Priory. Then it is near my hour of going te 
bed, 

U Lord Priory, Sir William, and Mr. Norberry, re- 
tire to the back of the flage, and talk apart.] 

Lady Mary. Go to bed already! In the name of 

wonder, what time did you riſe this morning? 

Lady Priory. Why, I do think it was almoſt ad 
o'clock. 

Lady Mary (in amaze And were you oy at fix 
this morning ? 

Lady Priory. Yes. 

Miſs Derrillon, At fix in the month of Ayr” 

Lady Mary. It is not light till eight; and what 
good, now, could you poſſibly be doing for two 
hours by candlelight ? | 

Lady Priory, Pray, Lady Mary, at what time kid 
you go to bed ? / 

Lady Mary, About three this morning. . 

Lady Priory. And what good could you py be 
doing for eleven hours by candle-light ? © 


@ 4 
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Lady Mary. Good! It's as much as can be expected 
from a woman of faſhion, if ſhe does no harm. 
Lady Priory. But I ſhould fear you would do a 
great deal of harm to your health, your ſpirits, and 
the tranquillity of your mind. 
Nies as they Were, A. 2. ge. 1. 


—— 


DECEPTION, 


FRACTIOSO, JULIA, &c. 


Frefige, —= —— Anthonio l C ſervant. Con- 
duct her on board—give me my ſailing cloak and hat 
En but wait for the Captain, and: follow—take 
thoſe-diamonds, Julia—there I knew you would not 
de diſobedient. [ Gives ber a caſtet. 

Julia. Diſobedient! Alas! an implicit. ſubmiſſion 
to your will, has brought on your unhappy Julia, 
every misfortune of her life, Gives ler band to the 
ſervant, tube leads ber tothe quay. / 

Fradigſe. I think there is nothing elſe but W 
tunes when we have to deal with women —loſs of 
property, as well as loſs of time, {looking abeut) where 
can. this ſea captain be gone to? Centinel ! [ro Hi- 
lario. : & 

Hilario. Your honor! 
Fractigſo. (trying to put on his cloak ) Have you ob- 
erved any body waiting here about ? 


ed 
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Hilario. (belping bim. I have.—Give me leave to 


aſſiſt your honor. 


Fractigſa. Thank you friend - who bave vou ob- 


ſerved ? 


Hilario. Two or three ſtern-looking fellows. 

Fractieſo. Two or three !—you alarm me- who 
were they? - what did they ſay ? 

Hilario. They enquired if I had ſeen a little 
pid old gentleman embark on board a veſſel. 

Fraftieſo. The devil they did -I m all over in a 
tremble—TI dare ſay that devil Hilario was one 
of the party—nobody elſe wou'd have aſk'd ey 
a queſtion. 

Hilario, Yes, he was one—I Wy. him—he i is * 
one of us he's made a ſoldier.— 

Fractigſo. That's too good for him what campayF 
is he in? 

Hilario. (flops putting on bis chak. Very indifferent 
at preſent - huſh ! es 
Fractia. Why, what the devil are you about? 

Hilario. ( Putting his hand in the cloak, and bears it 10 
to Fractigſ i eyes.) It can't be—yet it is there they 
are again coming this way—don't you ſee them? 

Fractigſo. See whom? why you wou't let me fee 
any thing. 

Hilario. Who the ſame ſtern-looking fellows that 
were in ſearch of the little decrepid old gentleman— 
and there there's that fiend you talk'd of that imp 
of the devil, Hllario— ſee, they” re all with theis 
Fwotdsd drawn. 
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* Fradiiefe, (frightend.) Im murder'd—I'm a dead 


x man. (muſic is heard.) Why, they have got muſic! 


© Hilario, Yes, to drown your eries—don't let them 
ſee you—don't look at them—get into my box di- 
7 and I'll protect you. 

F race. Look at them—I'm ſo terrified, I can 
ſcarce fee my own way—open your door=—quick, 


quick—/goes to the box. J 


Hilaris. (ſhoving bim in.) There - get in—quick— 


and don't ſtir till I call you—nor don't be ſurpriz'd 


at any thing I may do—or ſay—but think i it a ſcheme 
of mine, to get them away. 

Fraftioſo. (in box.) Thank ye—thank ye—good 
dentinel—get them away as faſt as you can. : 

Hilario. (locking bim in, and putting the hey in his 
picker. JTwill—I will—huzza! what ſoldier ever did 
his duty detter—I've reliev'd the garriſon— impri- 
ſon'd the enemy - promoted myſelf—and now all 
that's left is to march off with the ſtores and baggage 
ha! here's the Captain of the veſſel=now to ma- 
nœuvre him too. {Puts on Fradtiaſo's cloak and hat, and 
throws his own away.) Let me dreſs as l a 
3 is to be. 


; Futer CAPTAIN and SAILORS. 


'* Captain. All health! Signor F ractioſo— the lady 
Rays for you on board. 

 Hilario, Captain, it is our pleaſure to embark 

| farewell gratidee—I'm off with the moveables, (fide, 
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then goe! up to the box.) You ſee I have got on your, - 

cloak - to get them away. | | 

a Fractigſo. (from the bex.,) That's right. : 7 
Hilaris. If ever you ſee that dog Hilario again, 

depend upon it, Il be cloſe at his heels. 


1 Myferies of the Caſtle, A. 3. Se. 1. 
p — 
PERCY (in confinement.) MULEY and 8418. 


Percy. Might not theſe fellows—I can but try. — 
Now ſtand my friend, thou maſter-key to human 
| hearts! = Aid me, thou potent devil, gold !—Hear 
me, my worthy friends Come nearer ! 

Saib, His worthy friends !—Are we ſuch, Muley ? 

Muley. Yes, truly are we—for friends in need are 
friends indeed: Marry, if he were not in need, he 
would call us his mortal foes, | 5 

Percy. My good ſellows, you are charged with. a 
diſagreeable office, and to obey a tyrant's mandates 
cannot be pleaſant to you; there is ſomething in 
your looks which has prejudiced me too much in 
your favour to believe it poſſible. 

Saib, Nay, there certainly is ſomething i in our ap- 
pearance highly prepoſſeſſing. 

Muley. And I knew that you muſt admire the deli- 
cacy of our complexions ! 

Percy. The tincture of your ſkin, my good fellow, 
is of little conſequence : Many a worthy heart heats | 
within a duſky boſom, and I am convinced that ſuch a 
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an heart inhabits yours; for your looks tell me that 
you feel for, and are anxious to relieve my ſuffer- 
n you this purſe, my friends ? 

Malcy. It's too far off, and I am ſhort- ſighted.— If 
you'll put it a little nearer 

Percy. Reftore me to liberty !—and not this purſe 
alone, but ten times its value ſhall be yours. 

Saib. To liberty? 

Maly. I hat purſe? 

Saib. Muley! 

Moley. Saib! 


Pie. (afide.) By all my hopes they heſitate!— 


Von well know, that my wealth and power are 


equal, not to ſay ſuperior, to Earl Ofmond's : re- 


leaſe me from my dungeon, and ſhare that power 
and wealth!—On the events of 10-day depends my 
life's future happineſs, nay perhaps my life itſelf : 
udge then, if you affiſt me, how great will be the 
vice rendered me, and believe that your reward 
mall equal my obligation. 
$aib. I know not what to anſwer. 
 Maley. In truth, my Lord, your offers are ſo gene- 
rous, and that purſe is ſo 9 what 
fay you ?--{(qwinking to him.) | 
Saib, The Earl ſpeaks fo well, and EY. ſo 


largely, that I own I'm ſtrangely tempted— 


Maley. Look you, Saib; will you ſtand by me? 
Sal. res, ui moment's thinght, ) 1 will ! _ | 
| here's my band then != My Lord, we are 
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Perey. This is beyond my hopes l A thouſand 
thanks, my worthy fellows !..Be affured that the 
performances of my promiſes ſhall ſoon follow the 


execution of yours. 


Saib. Of that we make no doubt. 

Percy. You agree then to releaſe me? 

Muley. Tis impoflible to do otherwiſe ; for I feel 
that pity, generoſity, and every moral feeling, com- 
mand me to trouble your Lordſhip for that purſe, 

Percy. There it is !——And now unlock the door! 

Muley. (chinking the purſe ) Here it is And now 
I'm obliged to you. As ſor your promifes, my 
Lord, pray don't trouble yourſelf to remember 
them, as I ſha'n't trouble myſelf to remember mine. 

Percy. Harting. Ha !—What'mean you? 25 

Sab. {firmly.) Earl, that we are faithſul! 

Maly. 1 wonder you did not read that too in our 
amiable looks ! 

Percy. What! Will you not keep your word? 

Muley. In good truth, No; we mean to keep no- 
thing—except the purſe. 

Percy. Perfidious villains ! 

Saib, You miſtake us, Sir; —we cannot be vil- 
lains, for I, you know, am your Lordſhip's “ wor- 
* thy friend!“ 

Muley. And I your Lordſhip's ada pen- 


fioner! 


Percy, Confuſion - To be made the * of 8 
raſcals ! 
_ Saib, Earl Percy, We are none bur we ſhould 
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have been, could your gold have bribed us to betray 
our maſter. We have but done our duty—you haye 
but gained your juſt reward ; for they who ſeek to 
deceive others, ſhould ever be deceived themſelves. 
Caſtle Spectre, A. 2. Sc. g. 


DECLAMATION. 


ROLLA fe tbe SOLDIERY. 


My brave aſlociates— partners of my toil, my 
feelings and my fame !—can, Rolla's words add vi- 
gour to the virtuous energies which inſpire your 
hearts? — No—yovu have judged as I have, the 
ſoulneſs of the craſty plea by which theſe bold in- 
vaders would delude you—Your generous ſpirit has 
compared as mine has, the motives, which, in a war 
like this, can. animate their minds, and 0URs,— 
Tner, by a ſtrange frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for plunder, and extended rule w, for our coun- 
try, our altars, and our homes.——Tuyzy follow an 
Adventurer whom they fear—and obey a power 
which they hate=we ſerve a Monarch whom we 
love-a God whom we adore. Whene'er they 
move in anger, deſolation tracks their progreſs !— 
Where'er they pauſe in amity, affliction mourns their 
friendſhip l They boaſt, they come but to improve 
our ſtate, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the 
yoke of error !—Yes—THEY will give enlightened 
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freedom to on: minds, who are themſel ves the faves 


of paſſion, avarice, and pride. — They offer us their 
protection Ves, ſuch protection as vultures give to 
lambs—covering and devouring them — They call 
on us to barter all of good we have inherited, and 
proved, for the deſperate chance of ſomething better 
which they promiſe, Be our plain anſwer this: The 
throne we honour is the yEoPLE'Ss CHoOIcE=the laws 
we reverence are our brave Fathers' legacy the faith 
we follow teaches us to live in bonds of charity with 
all mankind, and die with hope of bliſs beyond the 
grave. Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, 
we ſeek no change; and, leaſt of all, ſuch change 
as they would bring us. Pizarro, A. 2. SC, 2. 


— 


PACHA fo the Moos. 


Moors and ſoldiers! under the renown'd Maho- 
met, Boabdili, Chiquito, King of Granada! "Tis 
the regard- of your commander now cautions you 
that you relax not from your charge. My+tender- 
neſs bids you be vigilant, through the night; that 
ye may *ſcape the bow-ltring to which I ſhould, 


Otherwiſe, ſentence you, in the morning, The true 


ſoldier thinks his duty a pleaſure ; and none of you, 
my honeſt fellows, on pain of death, ſhall forego 
the, pleaſure of your duty. The Spaniards, who 
beſiege us, are Chriſtians, You are Moors. Re- 
member, then, you bght in the cauſe of your Reli» 
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gion: maintain its amiable doarines to the laſt, and 
ſhew your enemies no mercy !— Now to your watch, 
> Where, out of kindneſs, I forbid you to fortiſy 
your ſtomachs againſt the raw air of the night for 
- he who liſts wine to his mouth, my worthy friends, 
ſpeedily loſes his head, Mountaineers, A. 1. Sc. 3, 


1 —— _—_— 


DEFAMATION, 


SIA OL!VER, ALGERNON, &GARLING, SIMON, 
LADY CYPRESS, AND EMILY, 
' Lady Cyp. How now! who's this? Henry! 

Str Oh v. I claim your promiſe to give him hearing. 

Earl. 1 proteſt againſt him; that fellow's an im- 
poſtor : we ſhall not liſten to his evidence. 
Lady Op. He firſt came here humbly to afk for ſer- 
vice, pleaded decay, and ſaid he was a gentleman 
by birth; I pitied him, and offer'd him relief. He 
now has chang'd his dreſs, ſhifted his character, and 
claims to be an advocate for Algernon. Theſe are 
Tofpicious circumſtances, and I ſhould have ſome bet- 
ter reaſons for believing him than I am yet poſſeſs'd 
of. Do you know any ſuch, Sir Oliver? 

Earl. Aye, fir, do you know who this champion is? 

Gir Oliv. Sir, give me leave to aſx - Do you? 

Earl. Notdl ; 1 know him not. | 
Sir Oliv, Yet you know Algernon, are intimate 
with all his habits, frailties, faults, offences have 
Took'd into his heart, and kindly told the ſeerets you 
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diſcover d.— Oh thou ſlanderer ! Now look him in 
the face, and prove your charge. — Well may you 
ſtart— Mark his conſuſion, Madam 1— This is your 
nephew, this is Algernon. 

Emily. Les, on my ene and my brave pre- 
ſerver. 

Lady Cyp. I am confounded, — Where is that de- 
famer ? | | 

Simon. Madam, he has flept aſide to mend a flaw: 
ia his indidment.— Haw do you do, Mr, Attorney? 
Come forward, if you pleaſe, and get acquainted. 
with this gentleman's face, You knew him well 
enough behind his back, 

Lady Cyp. Peace! let me hear what Algernon will 
ſay in his own cauſe. 

Sir Oliv. Speak for yourſelf, brave Algernon... 

Alg. 1 am that exil'd man, whom, ou the word 
of this deſamer, tho? unknown to him even by ſight, 
it ſeems, you have proſcrib'd. Deſpaicing-of ad- 
miffion to your preſence, and driven in ſelf-defence 
on this reſource, I took a counterfeited character, 
and ſaw what I hal never been allow'd to approach 
your perſon. Much I wiſh'sd to ſpeak in mitiga- 
tion of your prejudice, and give à plain recital of 
my wrongs ; but you had then no ear for ſuch diſ- 
courſe, and I was told to wait your better leiſure. | 

Lady Cyp. All this is true—proceed. 

Als. A friend here preſent told me | was accug'd: 
to you of various crimes and groſs enormities, - 1 
plead to failings, to the common errors and indiſ- 
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cretious youth is ſubje& to, but, I truſt, I have 


never degrade my character or debas'd my prin- 


ciple; Iam no gameſter, as he makes me to be; 
no diſſi pater of my paternal fortune, as he inſinu- 


ates ; no libertine, as he aſſerts; and, let me add, 


in the hearing of — Oliver Montrath, I am no 
aſſaſſin. 


Sir Oliv. It is now my duty, and a painful one 


I feel it, to bring to light, in vindication of an in- 
jured character, the guilty perſon, for whoſe ſname- 
ful a& no better palliation can be found than tem- 
porary madneſs and intoxication. The monſter, 


from whoſe brutal violence the pureſt of heaven's 


creatures was preſerv'd by Algernon, how ſhall I 


ſpeak it without ſhame and horror! was Lionel 


Montrath, 
Lady Cyp. I am confounded. and amaz'd ! Mon- 


trath This, if not 15 10 by you, Sir Oliver, wou'd 


mock belief. 


Sir Oliv, Your eee too noble to diſcloſe 
it, cho' he has in his hands a written paper ſign'd 
by the offender for his vindication. This, I be- 
lieve, he never has diſcover'd, even to that lady, 


tho* a party in it. 


Emily, Never, but conſtantly evaded my en- 
quiries. 


Sir Oliv. To this when I ſhall add, that my raſh 
niephew -forc'd the duel on him in conſequence of 


blows exchang'd between them, I truſt. I may with 


ſaſety reſt his cauſe upon the ſaQs addue' dun- 


- 
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leſs indeed this gentleman has any other charge, 
which in his modeſty he will prefet. 

Earl, You'll not draw any thing from me, Sir 
Oliver; you may talk on; I prefer ſilence. 

Sir Oliv. You are right; 'tis time your tongue- 
had ſome repoſe. 

Lady Cyp. Pray do not keep him longer in my 
fight, My nephew dues not ſeem to hold him 
worthy of a retort. 

Alg. No, madam, I have nothing to return him 
ſor his malicious ſlander, but my contempt. 

Lady Cyp. If he can feel ; 'tis puniſhment enough. 


Falk Impreſſions, A. LO SC: fo © 
——— 
DEGRADATION. 


O*CURRAGH 70 the Slaves who profirate thenfelow 
before bim, 


Thank you, thank you! oh! low enough in 
conſcience—what are you at? what are you at 
jewels ? —keep your fore paws off the ground, and 
don't make bulls of yourſelves—ſtand up I fay= 
Heaven never meant its own image ſhould be ſo 
degraded! Loriaſti, A. 1. Sc. 
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DELUSION. 


PROJECT TO LADY PROJECT, 

Oh, Eliza! this is the age for ſpeculation — 
People love delufon—ay, ſo much that the more 
you dupe them, the better they like you, and white 
a rich citizen ſhall propoſe a fair ſcheme which no- 
body adopts, a daſhing weſt-end of the town gen- 
* + fleman ſhall ſtart a viſionary one, and, hey! preſto! 
Ry body meets him in full cry. 

Speculation, A. t. Sc. 1, 


— — 
PUFF, SNEER AND DANGLE,. 


Puff. Sir, I . years entirely by 
my misfortunes. 

Sneer. By your misfortunes ? 

Fa. Yes, Sir, affiſted by long fickneſs and other 
* occaſional diſorders; and a very W e 
I had of it. 

| Sager, From ſickneſs and misfortunes - Vou prac- 

ticed as a Doctor, and an Attorney at once? 

Puff. No, egad ; both maladies and miſeries were 
my own. 

nter. Hey !— what the plague! 

Dangle. Tis true, efaith, 

Pyf. Harkee - By advertiſement—* To the cha- 


ritable and humane!“ and to thoſe * Provi- 


dence hath bleſt with affluence !“ 
Soc. Oh, -I underſtand you. 
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Puff. And, in truth, I deſerved what I got; for 1 
fuppoſe never man went through ſuch a ſeries of ca- 


lamities in the ſame ſpace of time !—Sir, I was five 


times made a bankrupt, and reduced from a ſtate of 


aMuence, by a train of unavoidable misfortunes ! 
then, Sir, though a very induſtrious tradeſman, I 
was twice burnt out, and loft my little all, both 
times! I lived upon thoſe fires a month, —l ſoon af- 
ter was confined by a moſt excruciating diſorder, and 


loſt the uſe of my limbs ! That told very well; for I 


had the caſe ſtrongty atteſtad, and went about to 
collect the ſubſcriptions myſelf. 


Dangle. Egad, I believe that was When you firſt 


called on me —— 
Puff. In November laſt ?---O no! I was at that 


time a cloſe priſoner in the Marſhalſea, for a debt 


benevolently contratedto-ferve a friend !---I was 
aſterwards twice tapped for a dropſy, which declin- 
ed into a very profitable conſumption I was then 


reduced to- O tto---then, I became a widow with 


fix helpleſs children, — after having had eleven huſ- 
bands preſſed, and being left every time eight months 
gone with child, and without Wy to get me into 
an — "Critic, A. 1. Sc. 2. 


'DESPATR. 
| + OCTAVIAN TO sabi, &c. 


O,, I know what tis 
When worldly knaves ſtep in with filver beards, 


% 


we 
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To poiſon bliſs, and pluck young ſouls aſunder.— 


| O! wander, boundleſs love, acroſs the wild ! 


Give thy free paſſion ſcope, and range the wilderne(] 


_. Crib not thyſelf in cities—for 'tis there 

The thrifty, grey philoſopher inhabits, 
To check thy glowing impulſe in his child. 
Gain is the old man's god; he offers up 
His iſſue to't—and mercenary wedlock 


Murders his offs pring's peace—they murdered mine 

They tore it from my boſom by the roots, 

And with it pluck'd out hope! Well, well, no 
matter 


Deſpair burns high within me, and its fire 
| S me ſor heart, to keep my clay in motion.— 


Mountaineers, A. 2. Se. 2. 
—— 
LAMOTTE TO MADAME. 


Lamatte, There is a ſtate of mind, when anguiſh 
keen 
For vices paſt, works on the heart of man, 
And wrings it ſore, till riſing deſperation © 
Bemonſters quite his nature—then, he ſpurns 


. The ties of blood, cancels all obligation 


In which his Maker bound him to his kind, 
And is the image of the fiend that tempts him, 
Fomtainville Foreft, A, 1. Sc. 1, 
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DETECTION. 


SIR EDWARD, OLD WOODLAND AND zun. 


Spunge. ¶ wit bout. ] Follow me-! am quite at home, : 


Sir Edward. [Spynge and Sir Edward enter. 
Old Mod. Heh !--who have we now? 
Spunge, Here I am, Squ re—better than my 1 


you ſee - not only come myſelf, but brought a friend 


along with me—Sir Edward, the ſquire - Squire, Sir 
Edward - mum !—aſk him to ſupper—he'll ſtay [afide 


1 Old Woodland]. You'll ſtay ſupper—won't you, 


Sir Edward ? 


Edw. With the greateſt pleaſure, Sir I came to 


zive you a few lefſons-—I am told you know no- 
thing of the world —and, as I know a great deal 
Experientia docet, Sir. 

Spunge. [Cat the table, pouring out @ glaſs of phyfic. 1 
With all my heart. — Experientia [Drinks and 
ſpits it out again.) ha! ha! damnation !l=—your 
wine's worſe than your butter ! 


Old Weed, That's juſtice—that will be a leſſon to 


you; and I wiſh it had been poiſon inſtead of phyſic 
but look ye—hear me, you two marauders—in- 
ſtantly account for your coming to my houſe at this 
hour of night, or —— 

Ed. None of the angry. boy, old RT 


none of. the angry boy, 1 beſeech you—in the firſt 


place, I underſtand you have deſerted your ſon, and 
adopted a female faro banker. 
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Old Word, What! refle& on my ſhepherdeſs ! 
Edw. Shepherdeſs !---oh—aye—true—ſheep hare 
always rooks about them! Come, that's very well. 
© Fpunge. Bleſs you! he knows all about it—he goes 
halves. | 4 : 4 
Old Wood. [afide.) 1 will. Vil go make out a 
warrant, and commit them both directly.—Gentle- 
men- muſt keep them in the dark, leſt they eſcape 
_ <Gentlemen,'I've conſidered what you've ſaid, and 
ll go confult with a friend. 
Edw. Aye, I thought 1 ſhould correct you. 
oOo Nu You have—and now Pl correct you 
\ [#4 PII ſoon return—in the mean time, as there 
are no cards in the houſe, will you amuſe yourſelves 
"with a game of backgammon ?—your ſervant, Gen- 
"tlemen.— They're two houfebreakers-— father and 
* "Th I'll have them both ſnug in the county 
[ Exit, 
+5 iN Brio! he's gone to order ſupper—and 
now What ſay you? Shall we take his advice ? play 
at backgammon ? 
Edw. No; don't degrade the box: if you muſt 
"i play, throw a generous main [ fts dewn and takes hold 
Eibe dice-box.] Come, where's your ſtake ? | 
Spunge. [in a melancholy tone.) My ſtake ! 
 Edw, What! you have no caſh ?—well, never 
mind; we play on truſt, 
* "Spunge. Don't—l hate truſt—lend me thoſe five 
ut guineas [ Tate, them From Sir Edward.] There—— | 
* s wy guinea, 
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Edw. Seven's the main - ſeven |—ha; ha! 1 win. 
Come, - your ſtake. 

. | Spange. Well, there—I'll be def] Herne : there's 
8 another guinea. 

Edwꝛ. Seven!—ha, ha !--nick, A 


a Spunge. No—never loſe more than two guineas at 
e- 2 time, Pocket the other three. [affde.] 

e Mes ox Enter Mrs. ScatTTER. 

d Mrs. Scat. Mercy on me! that wretch here again! 


you, too, Sir Edward! and gaming ſo near my un- 
cle's chamber ! 


Mr Eau. [holding up the dice-box, and rattling it.] I ſay, 
re WW Mrs. Scatter, don't you hear the glorious ſound ? 
es don't the muſie thrill through every vein ?—ſeven ! 
n- [1hbrowing, and looking, and laughing at Mrs, Scatter. ] 


Mrs, Scat. For ſhame! you'll wake my uncle. © 

dw. Come, you know you can't reſiſt; you 
may as well play at once. Seven! * never loſe, 
you ſay [ fill Baking the box at her. 

Mrs. Scat. I ſhould like to pigeon "the young re- 
probate ; my fingers itch for it ; and if T thought my 
uncle wouldn't wake—— 

Edw. Spunge, I'll bet you five ſhe plays. 

Spunge, Done. I'll bet you fie me don't. 

Mrs, Scat. Then I will play, on purpoſe that you 
may loſe. Come, give me the box; and, thatwe - 
may make no noiſe, let-us throw on a doily. Oh, ; 


ive this is charming - delicious chere there“ s all EY 
— have—-ten guineas. 
Edw, Very well. Seven! nick; ha, ha! I win, 
H 
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(aw, From the Door in the flat, Old Woodland, and 
two ſervants.] . 

Old Weed. Softly, tread ſoftly. We'll fieal upon 
them by ſurpriſe. Hallo! what's there! [He panſes, 
and obſerves behind.) 

Mrs. Scat. Was there ever fork luck ?---I've no 
more caſh, « | 

Edw. -Hav'n't you ?-—Well----you've what's as 
good---as miſtreſs of this houſe, you are in poſſeſ- 
fion of jewels, plate ¶ Looks at the fide board] 
there now--that filver cup Ill ſet you twenty again 
that ſilver cup. 

Mei. Scat, Will you ?-—-Oh, that's very kind of 
you. [Get to fide-beard and brings away the felver cup, 

Old Woed. Very kind, upon my ſoul. LA.. 

Mrs. Scat. Now for it ——here it is 

[ Putting the cup on the table. 

Edev. I ſay-—if the *ſquire was to ſee us playing at 
hazard for his Mn plate! 

Mrs. Scat. Never mind-—now Pve once begun, I'd 
ſooner loſs. all the furniture in the houſe than leave 
= off :-—here—I'll throw this time---[Takes the bar | 
= Five's the main, and at all in the ring. [A. fe rai/es 
| ber arm brew, Old Woodland lays bold 

of 1 lets the bex fall. 
_ Edw. Ha, ba! look at the ſhepherdeſs now! 
| r. Ha! hal- natural enough. Ty 
Nau. [ Picking up the dice- box.] Look at- her Arca- 
dian grook.— Oh! I ſaid the young one would bo a 
match for the old ones. 
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 S$punge, Why, Squire, you juſt came in time. 


" 
| Old Weed. So it ſeems—If I had ftaid ten minutes 
N longer, I ſhould have loſt the coat off my back. Oh. 
b I fee itall—1've WW 5 
Madam 
0 Mrs. Scat. Nay, uncle, it was no fault of mine 


I was decoyed by that young hypocrite. 

Oli Wand. Decoyed by a bay more ſhame for 
you ; and if you have no better excuſe, prepare to 
quit my houſe directly and your huſband—take 
your fond ſhepherd along with you.-I've been too 
long a dupe to your arts; but henceforth I'll behave 


as a father ought to do—Pll be a frig to my fi 

and an enemy to all Burgundy driftkers and faro- 
bankers. | Cheap Living, A. 4+ Sc. 2. 

— — | 

DISCOVERY. (THE) 
"hs 

4 BERNARDO AND ANNETTE, FRAGTIOSO, locked up 

in a Centry Box. Sk. 

Enter BER RXAX o. 


Ber. Ungrateful, treacherous villain ! after having 
hazarded my life in his ſervighy#t$0 make an attempt 
upon it himſelf, _ 

Annette. Who made ſuch an attempt, good Ber- 
nardo ? who could be baſe enough to attack ſo pre- 


ca- cious a life as yours? 8 
e a Dernardo. Who? that monſter, the Count Montoni,Þ > 

| Annette. What, your friend and on ? 

| OY 8 
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Bernardo. The ſame — finding me reſolv'd no longer 
to aſſiſt his criminal deſigns againſt the lady Julia, 
and her father, and dreading my diſcovery. of the 
paſt, he would have ſecured my filence by the Gage 


ger's point. 
Annette. That's one way indeed, of making one 


hold one's tongue. 

Bernardo. I luckily averted the blow, and wou'd 

have aveng'd it, but the diſappointed aſſaſin took 

Tefuge in a boat, that was waiting for him on the 

beach, and has, I ſuppoſe, fled his country for ever. 
Annette, In my mind his country is very much 


WS to him. It would be lucky if all countries 


could get rid of their ſecret enemies in the ſame 
way. 
Bernarda, I am determined now, to make every 


atonement in my power. 
Annette. Indeed, I think it's high time—So then, 


my friend, your Afſertion reſpecting the guilt of 


Carlos, Was a mifake, and the buſineſs at that old 


| caſtle, Was 


Bernards. O! name it not—horror and remorſe 


co'erwhelm me—wou'd I cou'd ſee Signor FraQtioſo ! 
de knows not that Mios, whom he deſpiſed and re- 


jected, has been the ſaviour of his daughter's life, 
{ Fradtinſo peeps thro” a hole in the centry box.) | 
Annette. None but ſuch an obſtinate fimpleton as 
+ my maſter, could have been ſo impoſed upon. 
Bernardo. He has been decerv nein 


: * * 


ceived. 
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Annette. Oh, he's always made a fool of—he ought 
to be locked up in ſome place for life.” / 1 
peeps again] Enter CLoppy, laughing. 
Chady. Ha! ha ! ha !—-fifter—-filter—help me te 
laugh a little ha! ha! ha! | 
Arnette. (mecking,) Ha! ha! ha !-you don't ſeem 
to want any help—what's the matter wiſeacre? 
Claddy. I'll tell you=you ſee that ſhip - old Frag- 
tioſo hired it to carry his daughter and the reſt of his - 
goods and chattels, to the Black Mountains, and in- g 
tended to go with them himſel - well, the lady and 
the things are on board, the wind fills the main-maſt, 
huzza ! there goes a farewell gun (gun fires) but in- s 
ſtead of the old gentleman, who the devil do you 
think bas taken his place ? . 
Fractigſo. Why, the devil himſelf. 
Cleddy. No, but a near relation of hig—Hilario, 
Fradioſo gives him a blow on the back with his In, 
thro" the hole, then roars out with his head thre it, and 
kicks againſt the door furioafly, till be burſts it open.) 
Fractioo. You villain—holloa! ſtop the ip | 
- fave my property, that's all I care for. 3 
Myſteries of the Caſtle, A. 3. Se. 1. 
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SIR GEORGE GINGHAM, AND MRS. DARNLEY. 


Sir George. Madam, I infiſt—(Crefixg Mrs, P. and _- 
taling ber by the hand. J=retire this inſtant, Si— 
K retire— | 

a 3 
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Gingham. Oh, I perceive-he detains her for baſe 
purpoſes ! Oh fie, fie —fie for ſhame, Sir George 
is this your good breeding—your hand, ma'am— 
(Trying to paſs Sir George. - 

Sir George, 'Sdeath—obey me, or this ſword, with 
which I've ſo often ftought=— 

Gingham. Often fought ! what, in earneſt ? 


. 
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Sir George, Coward I- come on—(Drawing bis 
ſxoord. ) 

Gingham, Come on !—Welll why ſhouldn't I? J 
may be alarm'd at maſculine women, but I don't 
care that=—(/zapping his fingers. )=for effeminate men ! 

SS VE | Þ-_Þ 
Sr George end Gingham make two or three poſſes when 

Jeud knccting at the door intetiyupts them. 

Sir George, Zounds I- if this ſhould be Darnley 
{looks ont. —it is ! I'm ruin'dundone! * * # » #* 
Hark'ye, Sir—(afide to Gingham.) that lady's huſ- 
band is now on the ſtairs, and your preſent wound 
is only a flight one; but if you hint or ſpeak one 
word againſt my honour ——- 5 

Gingbam. You'll run me through the body, I ſup- 
poſe - well! as I can't fence—mum ! | 

Sir George, I ſhall not leave the room—1 ſhall be 
conceal'd, and on the lighteſt inſinuation, by hea- 
ven ! PII come forth and cut you into atoms: pro- 
miſe—or you know my way 


Gingbam. 1 do—1 II live and ſight another n. w_ 


% 
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George goes behind the Library unpttceiv'd by Gingham F468; 
or by Mrs. Darnley.) | 
* „„ „h! 
rr. Darnley, Let me bind your hand, with my 
ET (Darnley enters bebind.) Indeed—in- 
deed, I owe you much. 
 Darnhey. (till behind.) 'Tis now beyond a doubt 
Oh woman! woman! 
Giagham. (to Mrs. Darnley.) You havn't got the 
rage—no, you are what a woman ought to be; 
mild, gentle, eee angel, by all that's 
ſacred. 
Darzle, How! make love before my face ad. 
wances,) So, Mrs. Darnley "mo 
Mrs. Darnizy. Oh, my dear !—I'tn ſo glad you're 
come — this gallant, generous young man —— 
Darnity. Generous young man |! 
Mrs. Darnley. Has been wounded in my cauſe, 6 
and 
Daraiqy. And you bound up his arm, with your 
handkerchief - nay, don't deny it, madam—with .. 
my own eyes, I ſaw it—well, fir! what have you 
to ſay, fir? to that handkerchief, fir? | 
Gingham, Say, fir !—why, I ſay, the bathed 
chief is as fine cambric as ever was fold—twelve 
ſhillings a yard, fir !—at leaſt I uſed to fell ſuch for a 
guinea—a guinea, Mr. Bluf——as to any thing 
elſe, if you are the lady's huſband —— x 
| Daraly, I am her huſband, fir!—who has long % 


+=» 
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long ador'd her land now comes here to 


"wn Wuünel her falſehood and his own diſhonour ! 


Mrs. Darnley. What does he ſay ;—diſhonour ! 

Darnley. Yes, madam—with him! with this gal- 
lant, generous young man ! did he not laſt night 
accompany you from the play, and now do I not 


find you praifing each other to my very face ? ob- 


ſerve me, Maria—as you have ſound me tender in 
my affections, ſo you ſhall find me ſevere in my re- 
ſentment. 
| Mrs, Darnley. I know not what he means, but I 

thought they'd make him hate me! guilty of falſe- 
hood! diſhonour to my huſband ! Oh, Harry! if 
you believe me ſo debas'd, take up that weapon, 
and pierce me to the heart — in pity do AI cannot 
live and know that you condemn me. 

Darley, (taking. her hand.) Do you not love him? 

Mrs. Darnltey, Whom ? 

Darnley. (printing to Gingham,) Him. 

Gingham, Me'—love me !—T wiſh ſhe did, for if I 
didn't uſe her better than you do, I'd cut my jea- 


lous head off !—look'ye, great lord and maſter ;= 


me is more faithful to you, than you deſerve—l 
know it, becauſe juſt before you enter'd the room, 


Sir George Gauntlet, like a vile ſeducer as he is, 
was attempting to — (bere a book falls from the libra- 


13.) crau—au—au! (checking himſelf.) . ſhall be a 
dead man before I know it. 
Darley, Sir 18 5 Gauntlet —pattry evaſions | 
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—he is out of town, and has ſo often prov'd himſelf 


a friend 
Mrs. Daruley. Friend Il Oh, Mr. Darnley ! at laſt 


I am compell'd to tell you, he is your enemy and 


mine, 
R # © #$ © 


Gingham, It's true—T'll ſwear it |—['ll———(az- 


ther book fallt. crau—au- au! | 

Darnley, I'll not believe it—he is above ſuch arts, 
and I would have you, madam, not increaſe your 
guilt, by daring to abuſe my beſt of friends, 

Gingham, Belt of friends !upon my ſoul, you've 
a rare ſet of acquaintance then.-Sir ! I always had 
a knack at ſpeaking what comes uppermeſt, and L 
ſay, Sir George wanted to turn me out, in order to 
lock her in I ſay, he gave me this wound, in trying; 
to defend her from his iuſolence—l fay he is now 
conceal'd in this room! ( Books fall from the Library,. 
and leave an open ſpace. Gingham laks round,. and ſees 
Sir George's face frowning at him through the aperture. 
No don't ſay he's in the room—l don't becauſe 
—becauſe=( hoking round again] it's better to be 
choak'd than kill'd. 

Darnley. See how he prevaricates : and therefore, 
that my friend may be ſlander'd and I deceiv'd no. 
longer, *tis time I ſhould decide - Maria It almoſt 
kills me to FPG it—(afd4t.) we meet no 


more (gong. } 


Mrs, Daruley. ¶ holding him.) e me but a 
2 
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" moment—T cannot—wilt not loſe him; Harry, think 
of our love our children. 
| Gingham. Sir! ſir —let me aſk you two queſtions 
„ Another bock falls, and Sir George frown: at bin.) 
Ay, grin away you——Sir, can you fence, and will 
you fight ? 
Darnley. Perhaps, you'll find, I can, fr. 
Singbam. And if I prove that Sir George hid him- 
ſelf to avoid you, will you ſtand by, and fee a poor 
fellow cut to atoms ? 
' Darnliy. No—on the contrary, I ſhall be ſo con- 
vinc'd of the truth of your ſtory 
Gingham. Say you ſo? then come out you black 
inſernal ſeducer ! [Run up 10 the Library—forcez open 
the. front door, and amidft the falling of all the borks, Sir 
George Gauntlet is d//covered / There - there he is 
and now come on, if you dare here's a pair of the 
beſt fencers in Europe? /Snatching wp @ fevord and 


Plating himfelf by Darnley.) 
Daraley. "Tis all unravePd-——deteſed hypocrite ! 
Rage, A. 5. Sc. 2. 
—. 
| DISCRIMINATION, 
/ = IT GLOOMLT AND MORTIMER. 
| * Min Ghomly, So—1 thought this would be the 


caſe: Nx e other fond eafy huſbands, you'lF forgive 
the pretty penitent,. and take her home again, 


» * 


N 
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Mortimer. Forgive her !—neyer :—think me not ſo 
loſt to every delicate and manly ſeeling !— a daugh- 
ter or a ſiſter, after long penitence, may for an in- 
diſcretion be forgiven.::—but. a wife !=a mother! 
ſhall ſhe be pardon'd, and partake a huſband's bleſ- 
fing and a child's embrace? - no; the virtuous wife 
can have no more: and if all good and evil is con- 
founded thus, how can we hope for innocence ? 


Laugh When You Can, A. 4. Sch 1. 


— 


DISINTERESTEDNESS, 


SHARPSET AND GANGICA. 


* 


$harp. I had better have done with talking, and 
appeal to the rhetoric of all times, and all nations 
(taking out a parſe) you mult know, my dear, that 
this gentleman is very generous—and I am fure he 
will be highly pleaſed at my making you a preſent 
from him of this little purſe. (gives ber the purſe. ) 

| Gang, But what for you give me dis? 

Sharp, Why, that - that you may ſpeck well of this 
young gentleman. 

Gang. Now 16k en 

Sharp, Um—But when you do know him. 

Gang. Den, if he good man, I peak well of him 
widout dis—if he bad man, I not ſpeak well of him 
for whole ſhip-full of money. C returus the purſe.) 

 Fatary of Wealth, A. 2. Sc. . 
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1 
II? 
e 


DIVORCEMENT. 


MAJOR CYPRUS, COL. DOWNRIGHT, AND MR, 
A. EUSTON, | 


Major Cyprus. Sir George is not dead, Sir. 
| Mr. Anthony. What do you mean Did you not 
tell me you were married to his wife ? 

Major Cyprus. Very true, Sir—but you know that 
is no reaſon, now-a-days, why the Lady's firſt huſ- 
band ſhould be dead. 

Colonel Downright. Why, my brother meſſmate, you 


are juſt like mel had forgot that a man in England 


might marry his neighbour's wife, and his neigh- 


bour living in the next ſtreet.-And 'tis not the 


wives of their neighbours, only, theſe generous 
gentlemen aſſail, but more eſpecially the wives of 
their friends, | 

Mr. Anthony. Shame on ſuch ſriendſhip!' Shame on 
ſuch neighbourhood Let every tender huſband and 
virtuous wile deſert it !l-(to the Major.) Sir, I wiſh 
you joy ; and, though I know not who are the par- 
ties to be cenſured in this buſineſs, I wiſh her Lady- 
ſhip joy—But more, in particular, I wiſh my/elf joy, 
with the fincereſt congratulation, that, amid the 
depravity of the times, I have followed a beloved 
wiſe to her peaceful grave, (mournſul as the day 


was) without ſeeing her wreſted from my arms by 


the inſinuations of a villain ; or being myſelf that 
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villain to force her to ſeek a refuge from my perjue- 
ries, in the protection of another! , 
Tu Tell You What, A. 2. Se, 2 


(eo 
DUELLING, 


BELCOUR AND STOCKWELL;3 


Bel. To the lady the moſt penitent ſubmiſſion I 
ean make is juſtly due, but in the execution of an a& 
of juſtice it never ſhall be (aid my foul was ſwayed 
by the-leaſt particle of fear : I have received a chal- 
lenge from her brother; now, tho” I wou'd give my 
fortune, almoſt my liſe itſelf, to purchaſe her-happi- 
neſs, yet I cannot abate her one ſcruple of my ho- 
nour; I have been branded with the name of villain, 

Stock. Ay, Sir, you miſtook her character, and * 
miftook yours; error begets error. 

Bel. Villain, Mr. Stockwell, is a harſh word. 

Sock. It is a harſh word, and ſhould be unſaid. 

Bel. Come, come, it ſhall be unſaid. | 

Stack. Or elſe what follows? Why the ſword is 
drawn, and to heal the wrongs you have done to 
the reputation of the ſiſter, you make an honourable 
amends by murdering the brother. 

Bel. Murdering ! 

Stack, *'Tis thus religion writes add ſpeaks the 
word ; in the vocabulary of modern honour there is: 
no ſuch term, Vi Indian, A. 4. SC, 10. 


1458 ru Auris ON 


FREDERICK AND CHARLES. 


Fred. You may well conceive, Mr. Ratcliffe, with 
what repugnance I oppoſe myſelf to you on this oc- 
caſion. Whether the event be fatal to you or to my- 
ſelf, ſmall conſolation will be leſt for the ſurvivor. 
The courſe you take is warranted by every rule of 
honor, and you act no otherwiſe than as I expected: 
but as my expreſſion juſtifes your challenge, ſo did 
your provocation juſtify my expreſſion; and your 
language being addreſſed to a lady, whom I have 
the honor to protect, it is not in my power to retract 
one tittle of what I faid ; for, were you to repeat the 
ſame inſalt, I ſhould follow it with the ſame retort. 

CZ. If you hold to the words, I know not how we 
can adjuſt it amicably. 

Fred. There is a way: you muſt find it out. 

b. Suppoſe, then, that my language had been 
addreſſed to any other perfon than Eliza, wou'd you 
in that caſe have apologiz'd for your expreffion ? 

Fred. I wilt ſpeak plainly to you, and the rather as 
I am now perhaps ſpeaking to you for the laſt time. 
— Admitted by your fiſter's favour into a family, 
whoſe repreſentative reſents her conduct, I will not 
ſo diſgrace her choice in your eyes, who have op- 
pos'd it, as to ſubmit in the firft inſtance to the mot 
diſtant hint at an apology. 

Ch. F underſtand you now Vou would have it 
ſpring from me—Tmpoſlble ! 

Fred, Then no more is to be ſaid, 


1 
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85. No . yourſelf, (They fgbt. ) 

Fred. What's that ? Ive wounded you. 

Ch. No. 

Fred. Yes; Pm fure of it. *Tis in your arm; 
you cannot poiſe your ſword. ' 

[Charles drops his freoords 

Ch. It is too true : your point has hitme thro” the 
guard: I'm at your mercy. 

Fred. 1 am at your's, dear Charles, for Vila 
and forgiveneſs ; now I retract my words, and bluſm 
for having uſed them. 


sn IVA enters. | 
$heva. Dear me! dear me! what have you been 
about ? Do you come into a public tavern, and lock 
yourſelves up to be private? 
C3. Perhaps we did not wiſh the world to know 
the filly buſineſs we have been engag'Tin. | 
Sheve. Gootneſs defend mel is it come to this? 
Have I been ſtudying how to make yow happy, 
whilſt you were ſtriving how to make me wretched ? 
What a ſtrange world is this! Are you not friends ? 
Are you not brothers? Is that a reaſon you ſhou'd 
quarrel? And if you differ, muſt you fight? Can 
your ſwords argue better than their maſters? You 
call that an affair of honour, I ſuppoſe; under your 
fayor I do not think it a very honourable affair; tis 
only giving a fine name to a foul deed, 


Fred. Cuſtom has gloſs d it over, and we are ſlaves 
to cuſtom. 
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Sheva. I aſk your pardon ; I am only a poor Jew, 
a ſtranger in your country, and have not yet been 
taught to reverence all your cuſtoms. Goot lack, 
gootlack ! what is the matter with your. wriſt ? 

Ch. Nothing to ſignify ; a trifling ſcratch. 

Shewe. A ſcratch you call it; that is a wound in 


common language : I pray You come to my poor 
houſe, and let that ſcratch be heal'd ; you had great 


care for me, let me have ſome for you : that is my 


ſenſe of an affair of honor ; to pay the debt that I do 


owe to you, and to your ſader, who preſery*d my 


life in Span, that is my point of honor. 


Tew, A. 5 Sc, I. 
n 19H ; 


MONROSE AND OLIVER. 


Mon. Ei mply, or one 9 us ſhall never de- 


Ol. Your threats are impotent, 
Mon. Then my deeds ſhall be deciſive. {Produces 


#iftols, ) Take this. 


Ol. For what purpoſe ? 
Mon. A gentleman need not af. 

Ol. Pihaw! Jargon! . 
Men. No delay Aurelia is yours or mine. 


90. Are you an aſſaſin? 
Mon. Do aſſaſſins furniſh their enemy with wea- 


pons > it 
Ol, If * muſt be committed, the glory muſt 


| 
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be all your own ; for never tall this arm be levelled 
at the liſe of man. 


Men. Damnation! Goward Fi Ire! 

Ol. Fire you, madman! * 

Mor. Hell! 

O. Think you I am to be bullied into * you 
call courage ?-If you are ſo wound up to murder, 
begin! Here is your mark ! Take your level FA ſhot 
through the heart, or a bullet through the brain. 
Then vaunt of your dexterity; and 28m reiterate 
your epithet,” gentleman. 

Knave or Not, A. 5. Sc, k 


*%.. 
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DUELLISTS (MODERN) 
RIDICULED. 


F OVEN AND NOMINAL (bebing, ) 


-* 


* 


Saun, Poor fellow ! if he ſhould be killed, or even | 


wounded. 

Nom. Wounded ! Why, here I am, George; as 
ſound and as merry—Wounded !—Oh, you dull ; 
dog! 
Sau. Dull! Why, from your ſervant's account . 
might ſuppoſe you were dead. 

Nom. Dead! Pſhoo! Do you think I don't know 
better? Hark ye, fince we're alone, I'll let you into 
a ſecret, -Lord Jargon wanted to challenge me, but 
cou'dn't- ſum, up courage; ſay ſooner than loſe the 


£ 
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glory of a combat with ſo great a man, I conſented 
to (whiſpering him) you underſtand me, we fought 
to fatisfy the town, not ourſelves. 

Saum. Satisfy the town! how do you mean? 

Nem. How do I mean? Why, do you think we 
fought to pleaſe ourſelves ? Nonſenſe ! That's been 
gone by long ago—No, no ; the caſe was this—He 


was compelled to fight to ſave his reputation, and 1 


choſe to fight, to get a name! So we kept up ap- 
pearance, meaſured ground, exchanged ſhots, ſe- 
conds interfered—applauded our ſpirit, figned the 


report—And now we're both men of honour as long 


as we live There, you rogue—ſhot 'ourſel ves into 
notice. | Notoriety, A. 5. Sc. 1. 


þ —³Æ— i 
DUPLICITY. 


: zany RUBY AR D A314. 
Zach R. A villain ſhou'd be dragg'd to light, and 
puniſh'd by the world's contempt. 
Sabina. Let his own conſcience be his puniſh» 
ment! Tho? he has ruin'd me, baſely betray'd me by 


a pretended marriage, and then cruelly abandon'd 


me; what can I ſay or do? Shall a poor alien like 
me contend with power like his? = Your laws will 
not redreſs me; my religion is not his religion; I 
know not who is that Italian monk that married us; 
T know not where to find him; or, if I'cou'd, what 
then? My Lord would little care for tliat. 
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Lady R. My Lord ſhall care; doubt not but there 
are means to make him care, and ſeel and tremble for 
his character, which public fame ſhall blaſt thro” all 
the * unleſs he does you right. 
„ 
Lord sxns1Tive and Lady RUBY. 

Lord 8. If I am too bold in approaching you 
without ſpecial permiſſion, your ſervants are in the 
fault, who ſaid they had orders to admit me without 
reſerve, 

Lady R. They told you truth; you may remember 
I ſaid my doors were open to all perſons of honor; 
and who fulfils that character more completely than 
Lord Senſitive ? | | 

Ld. S. But might I not have interrupted a conver- 
ſation more agreeable than Lord Senſitive's? Fre- 
derick Mowbray is come home, 

Lady R. Well, if he is? 

Ld. S. Then there is one more votary (and no mean 
one, I confeſs). to offer incenſe at the ſhrine of that 
divinity whom all men worſhip, and all women 
envy. 

Lad R. I cou'd give you a reaſon, my Lord, 
which I am ſure you wou'd admit to be concluſive, 
againſt Mr. Mowbray's addreſſing me. 

4d. S. May I aſk what ſhould prevent him from 
paying his addreſſes to your Ladyſhip ? 

Lady R. Simply this= becauſe he has pledg'd them 
elſewhere, and is too much of a- man of honor co 
violate his engagements. | 
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Ld. S. Oh 1—if he is engaged elſewhere—that is iſ 
—ifhe is abſolutely bound—that alters the caſe. 
Lach R. To be ſure it does: I knew you wou'd 
allow the reaſon to be good; I knew you wou'd 
feel the force of it. 

Ld. S. So do indeed-!I feel the force of it n 
thoroughly. 

Lady R. I am fatisfied you do, and I hope you will 
credit me when I declare to you upon the word of 
truth, that if Frederick Mowbray Nas the one man 
whom I preferr'd before all men living, and I knew 
him guilty of having pledg'd his faith to another 
-woman, whom he afterwards abandoned, 1 would 
as ſoon join hands with infamy, and be the outcaſt 
of ſociety, as with ſuch a traitor, | 

L. S. That=that is very ſtrong, Lady Ruby, 
and beſpeaks your utter abhorrence of double deal- 
ing; but will you permit me to- obſerve that much 
would depend upon who and what the woman was. 

Lady R. I would not hear of ſuch a plea, and you, 
my-Lord, would be the laſt man living to allow of 


it; 'twould be a mere evaſion, not a mitigation of 


his guilt Every mean wretch can blaſt the reputa- 
tion of the fond believing vidim, whom his unmanly 
cunning has ſeduced, and his Pong incon- 
ſtancy deſerted. 

£94. S. That is quite unanſwerable, "ee Ruby; 
that brings it home to a man's conſcience, I con- 


feſs : I have nothing to offer in defence of ſuch a 
proceeding. | 


— 
„ o 


if 
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Lady R. No, no, there is no ſophiſtry can palliate 
ſeduction What then would you ſay, if, in aggra- 
vation of his wickedneſs, he had abus'd her credulity 
by a pretended marriage ? 

La. S. Madam! Madam! Who told you this? 

Lady R. Who told me? What is it you mean? I 
am ſuppoſing a caſe, and did you underſtand I was 
ſtating a fact? I hope there is no one (of my acquaint- 
ance at leaſt) whoſe conſcience can plead guilty to 
a charge like this; if there is, I am ſure Frederick 


Mowbray is not the man.—So now your Lordſhip 


ſees I have ſet you perfectly at your eaſe about him. 

Id. S. I cannot ſay, madam, I am juſt now 8 
ſectly at my eaſe. . 

Lady R. Why how now, my good Lord! I think 
have been tolerably explicit. 

Ld. S. Ves, yes, I don't complain of that; I per- 
ſectly underſtand you. Fin Love, A. 5. Sc. Is 


—— 


ECLAIRCISSEMENT.. 


 MORDENT AND JOANNA, it men's clother. 


Mer. Who is it here that knows Joanna? 

Joan. ( appearing.) I do. | 

Mer, Sir! Do you! Well, and what ? Where = 
Is ſhe ſaſe ? 4 1 q- 

Joan. I hope ſo. 8 

Mor, But where, Sir, where? 
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| Jaan. (Aide) Tis Mr. Mordent ! Aland, Why 
do you enquire ; ( ( 
Mor. For heaven's ſake, Sir, do not torment me 
by delay, bt tell me where he i is. 2 
Joar. I muſt not. { 


Mor. (Seixing ber arm) But, Sir, I ſay you muſt, 
and ſhall! 
Jaan. (Firnh) Sir, you miſtake, if you ſuppoſy 
menaces can prevail, f. 
Mer. Excuſe me! I would give my right band u t! 


know what it appears you can tell. el 
Jean. Ican tell nothing, till I am firſt made ac 

quainted with your true motives. Ne 

Mor. And will you inform me then ? m 


Joa. Provided I am certain of their purity. 
Mor. Know then, that I pant for a ſight of he 
once more, to do her the little juſtice that is yet in 


my power. Know, the wrongs ſhe has received from 
me are irreparable, vile, ſuch as could not have 


happened but in "this work of worlds! Know, tha 
I, her natural guardian, have been her perſecutor; 
that I drove her to the abode of inſamy; that I | 


came the agent of her ruin, the plotter againſt hei ta. 
chaſtity; and that, when I had ſet the engines o an 
darkneſs and hell at work to enſure*hpr eveslaſtingſ bi 
wretchedneſs, I then diſcovered /quith horror, ſhe wa fo: 
my daughter ! 
Tian. Sixr!—Your daughter vou? You my f 
ther ? les 
Mer. How! tic 
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Jaan. ( Falling at his ſtet, and ſnatching his hand) 
Oh! 

Mor. Can it be - My child „Muy Joantia : (Za- 
gerly raiſing and regarding her again). It is! It is! 
Falling on her neck ) 

Joan. My father ! 

Mor. My child! And innocent ? 


P 


poſe Jaan. As your own wiſhes: or the word father 


ſhould never have eſcaped my lips! This dreſs was 
the diſguiſe conveyed to me, by which I effeded my 
eſcape. I can ſuffer any thing but diſhanour. 

Mor. A father ? Oh!l--I do not deſerve thee ; I 5 


not deſerve thee'! [gazing rapturoy/y) Once again let 
me fold thee to my heart! 


Deſerted Daughter, A. _— Sc. _ 
" het 
et in — —— 
from 
have | EDUCATION, 
tha | 4 
utor I LADY SARAH AND MRS, DARNLEY. 
14 Lady S. — Don't be uneaſy, my dear, theſe 


t hei taſhionable intrigues are very harmleſs, I'll aſſure you, 
es o and if you had had my free and liberal education — 
aſting but poor thing! I ſuppoſe you were ſent to ſchool 
e wall for inſtruction. 
Mrs. Darn. To ſchool ! as „ ma' am 

ny f Lady $. There it is then: For what could you 

learn! only to fing well enough to ſpoil converſa- 
tion to play on the harpſicord, fo as to give papa, 
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mama, and the whole family an aſternoon's nap— 
to dance ſo aukwardly as to be always out of tune 
and place, and to ſpeak juſt French enough, to make 
you forget Engliſh : this is a boarding ſchool edu- 
cation But I my dear 

Mrs. Darn. Hear me, madam ! when ] firſt ſaw you, 
I was the happieſt of women—T had a huſband who 
lov'd and honour'd me—who doated on his children, 
and knew no pleaſure but in his family! and now 
how ſevere is the reverſe! you have robb'd me 
of that treaſure, ſeduc'd it from my heart, and I re- 
turn to a melancholy home, without a friend for my 
own diſtreſſes, or a father for my children! 


Lach S. And how can I help it ?—didn'tI mean to 


do you both 2 ſervice by introducing you to the 
great world? £ 
Mrs. Darn. Great world !—there again, madam! 


hen I enter'd this houſe, I expected from the ex- 


alted rank of its owner, to have been ſurrounded 


with kindneſs, elegance, and hoſpitality l- but I find 


that high birth does not create high breeding, nor 
am I, becauſe humbly born, leſs likely to ſet a po- 
liſhed example than yourſelf, Rage, A 2. Sc. 2. 


z 


LIZARD, LADY ESTHER, SUSAN, &c. 


Liz. Will your ladyſhip give me leave to intro- 
duce my daughter—a clever girl, though I ſay it, 
head teacher at Mrs. Monſoon's n heard 


. 


it, 


re 
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of Mrs. Monſoon, that parent of ſcience and needle- 
work, who fits out the young ladies for India, keeps 

the firſt ſchool in town. A fine ſtuation I—not a 
girl there, but coſts her parents a fortune in dreſs 
and accompliſhments; and, as my ſon Jack ſays, 


they know more of life at fixteen than their grand- 
mothers do at ſixty. 


S&T @ TS. EG 

Lady E. Head teacher at Mrs, Monſoon's—a de- 
firable companion {affde)—If Mrs. Monſoon's ſchool 
is ſo expenſive, I ſuppoſe your ſcholars are more ſe- 
le& than numerous. 

Suſan. Pardon me, my lady, the 1 more oxpinlive 
the ſchool, the more numerous the ſcholars.— Let me 
ſee—we have about thirty in the Indian department 
alone. 

Lady Z. Indian department ! — what can ou 
mean ? 

Suſan. How ignorant people are in the coun 
(afide.) Why, Mem, ſome of our young ladies are 
deſtin'd on a matrimonial ſpeculation for India, that 
we call the India department! they are kept quite 
diſtin, and are got up in a particular way—they 
are to be creatures all fancy and faſcination=to be 
ſure one ought to have the eyes of Argus for fuch 
an undertaking ; no longer ago than laſt ſeaſon we 
ſent out a young lady to Bengal, aQually beſpoke, 
and freighted out at the expence of the richeſt man 


in India, and, would you believe it, the threw her- 


ſelf away upon a beggarly cadet, the chance com- 
X I 
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panion of her voyage, inſtead of lying to the arms I, 
of a man worth half a million. Secret, A. 1. Sc. 4. 


EFFECT. 


MIST (avith a Manuſcript Play in his hand) any 
WORRY» 
Ms 1. oh, it won't do—'twill be damn'd, | 
Werry. Now pray take pity—pray give your aſ- | 
fiſtance, fir :—there's the ſweeteſt young lady juſt 
lock'd into that room, and if you would but help 
to releaſe her 
Mi. How! What! youug lady loek'd up! and 
I help to releaſe her! — poch - nonſenſe !--what's her 
caſe l- Aud me—why apply to me? 
Morry. Becauſe I'm ſure you will befriend us 
and if you did but know how well ſhe had conducted 
herſelf !—how charmingly ſhe had aQed * part 
Mift. What! acted her part! 
| Worry. Ay! no woman ever aged better uch 
= "ſenſe! ſuch feeling fir !--and now, when ſhe is ſo 
if ready to engage herſel 
Mi. Ready to engage !-oh, ho—comprehend 
= now—lock'c. up to keep her from the ſtage, and ap- 
; . ply to me eauſe I'm Manager he! hel—Hack ye; | 
" bow 's her voice? i 
if Harry. Delightful. | . 
= Nui. And her action! I 


- 
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Worry. Graceful, _ 

Mi. And her figure? 

Warry. Beautiful. 

Mif. Damme ſhe'll do my buſineſs till 3 
eomes! ſay no more my houſe is open — LI give 
her an appearance, x * 

Worry, What! you'll get her out! 

Mig. To be ſure I will—in what part ſhe likes beſt 
— tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, pantomime 
And you !--want a clown—you ſhall play clown 
alſo if you're married! don't reply—ſee it by your 
chin—give you and your wife freedom—perpetual 
free admifſion—But now for it now to plan plot 
—— Hem !—Here is the author. 


Enter ¶ from folding doors) MRS. DAZZLE. 

Mrs. Daz. / locking the dort, and putting the kty in 
her pocket.) So now Juliana's ſafe, and I get my huſ- 
band's eftate=Oh, Worry, have you ſeen Mr. All- 
trade ? 

Worry. (confuſed.) Hey! yes ——l've ſeen Me, 
Alltrade, and he*ll be here with the chaiſe directly. 
Mi. (reading play) Burleigh carries of Mary.” 

Mrr, Dax. What! no further, Mr. Miſt ?—1 ſup- 
poſe you're thinking of the effect, Mr. Manager? 

Worry. Mr. Manager !-=Oh! I underſtand now 
Mi. Yes! but can't tell without rehearſal - can- 
not judge unleſs I ſaw it on the boards Let me ſee 
there's the priſon gate - / pointing to the folding doors) 
ou are Jockey Norfolk—no, Pm jockey 
I'll tell you what ſuppoſe we give it a trial! 

1 2 
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Mrs. Daz. A trial! what a rehearſal now in this 
room ?—Delightful !—I ſhould like it of all things. 

Mig. So ſhould I—then liſten—I'll play Norfolk 
— 0! Queen Elizabeth —— 

Ms. Daz. He, Burleigh—/ pointing to Worry.) 

Worry. Who the devil's Burleigh— 

Mrs. Daz. And for Mary=— dear! dear! where 
ſhall we get a Mary 

Mift. Tell you—all in way of rehearſal-young 
lady you juſt lock'd in—ſhe's in ſame ſituation you 


know. 


Mr. Dax. So ſhe is—here Worry !—here's an ex- 
cellent opportunity to take her to Mr. Alltrade. 


{ Afide to Worry who nods to ber fignificantly )=1 declare 


I can't help laughing. : 
M.. No more can I—Oh damme, I ſee it will 


produce an effect now !—give me the key (Mrs. 


Dazzle gives it hin All to our ſeparate places, and 
let rehearſal begin Enter Duke of Norfolk. {Puts 
himſelf in a mock tragic attitude, and ſpeaks bombaſtically ) 
« Now! by my holy dame, with this ſame key, 
« Tockey of Norfolk, thou'lt unlock the gate of 
« Scottiſh Mary's priſon. (Unlecks folding doors, and 
* feads out Juliana.)—Beſbrew me, but you're ſafe, 


and ſo good morrow, good Queen Elizabeth!“ 


Mrs. Dax. (alſo ſpeaking bombaſtically.) Go to 
« we'll nip em in the bud— Why, how now, re- 
© bels? For this treacherous Queen— (feizing Ju- 
& liana, and delivering ber to Worry; who puts bin- 
« /eff in à tragig attitude J-=convey her to the tower! 
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* and there good Burtei gh—You take the hint 
« Away?* 

Mift. Ay :—You take the hint WY | 

Worry. Oh yes: —I take the hint—Away! (Exit 
with Juliana.) 

Mrs. Dax. Bravo!—will it meet with diſapprobs- 
tion nowW ? 

Mip. No—it muſt be a very illuatured audience, 
indeed, that don't applaud fo ingenious an exit. 

Mrs. Daz. Ay, there's authorſhip ſor you ! 

M. Egad, and there's management for you! 

Mes. Dax. Remeinber, fir, but for me thefe cha- 
raters wouldn't have been brought on the ſtage. 

Mi. No; and but for you they wouldn't have 
been got off the ſtage ; but now to get Norfolk off 
——Þ Muſt follow new aQreſs— Aide.) | 

Mi. Daz. Stop! I'll tell you; Elizabeth firſt 
turns her back upon him—then Norſolk makes a 
long harangue—then —— | 

Mif. Pha! hang long harangnes,—touch and 
go, that's the plan for effect; I'll ſhew you how to 
do Norfolk's exit.—firſt turn your back on me, P.S. 
(Mrs. Dazzle turns her back on him.)—So then I ſtrut 
off O. P.— Gently don't turn round till I'm gone; 
then work yourſelf into a furious paſſion— Mary, I 
fly! follow thee! and ſo, good morrow, good 
Queen NS Flom, OY another good 


exit ! [ Exit. 
Mrs. Dax. Oh, the old fool! 1 wheedle 
him! 7 | 


3 
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| | 8 
Enter $18 HERVEY and ALLTRADE, 


Sir Her. Madam! * 
Mei. Dax, Is he gone! now then to work myſelf 
into a furious paſſion—/turning round.) thou wretch! 
thou traitor !-— How Sir Hervey !-Mr. 
Heavens! have you ſeen nothing of Miſs Suther- 
Jand ?==(to Alltrade.) 

 Alltrade. No; and Sir Hervey has brought the 
bond on purpoſe for me to preſent to her, and now 
to our aſtoniſhment, we find ſhe and Worry have 
gone out of the caſtle together: what can it mean; 

Mrs. Dax. Mean! (burfls into tears)—that 1 am 


wheedled myſelf—Oh that brute of a manager! Sir 
Hervey, *tis too plain—ſhe has elop'd.— 
Management, A. 2. Sc. . 


— —-— 


EGOTISM. 


CHEERLY, (Solus.) 
Cheer, Oh, confound it! here's Captain Vain. 
Now will this conceited fellow bother me for an 
hour or two about himſelf. (Going.) 


Enter V AlN. 


Fain. I ſee you, Cheerly. You can't hide your- 
ſelf from me, I'm one who ſees every thing in a 


moment. You ** heard what has happened to me 
_ fince/went ? © 
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«Cheer, No, faith, I have not. 

Vain. The moſt extraordinary thing. Always 
ſomething ſurprizing wherever Igo. For my part 
I really think as to ayſelf, that But what are you 
at, Cheerly? What! attempting to ſpy into your 
neighbour's cabin! Juſt like me, egad! I've done 
that ofte 1 in my time, tho? it's hardly fair play be- 
tween you and 7, 

Cheer. Vain, you know a ſeaman cannot at un- 
fairly; here is a little frigate in this harbour, of which 
I wou'd fain take the command honorably ; but her 
old uncle thinks me too poor to hold the commiſſion. 

Vain. Exacily me again. Egad! I had beſt give a 
little thought to your caſe my/e/f. 

Cheer. I have told you where my anchor lies. Can 
you lend me a hand to purchaſe it? 

Vain. Can I? ] don't like to praiſe myſelf; but I am 
ſuch a deviliſh clever fellow ; it is quite aſtoniſhing. 
I never turn my head to a project but it ſucceeds —— 
Any thing, every thing—never miſs—I'm ſo clever, 

Lock and Key, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


— 


EMOTION. 


MORDENT AND LENNOT. 


Mer. Mr. Lennox, I am at this moment a de- 
termined and deſperate man, and muſt be anſwered 
—— Where is ſhe ? | A 

Len. Sir, I am as determined ans deſperate as 


14 
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yourſelf, and I ſay, where is ſhe? For you alone 
can tell? 


Mor. Tis falſe! 

Len. Falſe ? 

Mer. Ay, falſe! 

Len. Geing up io him) He is the ſalſeſt of the falſe, 
that dares whiſper ſuch a word?! 

Mor. Hark you, fir, J underſtand your meaning, 
and came purpoſely provided. {Draws a pair of piſ+ 
tal: Take your choice. They are loaded. 

Len. Oh, with all my heart! /Preſents at ſome pact 
diftant.) Come, fir. 

Mor. ( Approaching flernly ) Nigher! 

Len. (Approaching deſperately) As nigh as you pleaſe! 

Mor. (Placing himſelf) Foot to foot! 

Len, (Franticly—both preſenting) Muzzle to muzzle! 

Mor. (Short pauſe) Why don't you fire ? 

Len. Why don't you unlock your piſtol? 

Mor. (After unlocking) There! 

Len. Why do you turn it out of the line ?-(Drops 
his arm. Pauſe.) I ſee your intention, Mordent ! you 
are tired of life, and want me to murder you! 
Damn it, man, that is not treating your friend like 
a friend K ill me if you will, but don't make me 
your aſſaſſin! 

(Pauſe= both greatly afictad ) 

Mer. [Tenderly) Nay, kill me, or tell me where 
you have lodged the wretched girl. 

Len. (With greg! energy) Fiends ſeize me, if 1 have 
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lodged her any where, or know what is become of 


her. 


Mer. Your behaviour tells me you are fincere, and | 7 


to convince you at once I am no leſs ſo, know ſhe 


is my daughter! 


Len. (Stized) Your daughter d 


Mor. The honeſt iudeſatigable Donald diſcovered: 
her at Enfield's ! 


Len. Murder my friend, and debauch his daughter! 

Mor. (Deeply affect) We are ſad fellows—(T hep. 
pauſe I gradually recover from the deep paſſion with which- 
they were mutually ſeized.) Again and again, 'tis a vile 
"il 

Len. (Eagerly) I'll ſeek it rough with you to find: 

her, —F orgive me? 

Mor. (Takes his hand) Would I could forgive my= 
ſelf! Deſerted Dang bie A. 5. Sc. 2 


— Ä —— 


ENVY. ; 


DANGLE, SIR PRETFUL PLAGIARY, SNBER, &c. 


Dan. But, Sir Fretful, have you ſent your play to- 
the managers yet ?—or can I be of any ſervice to- 
you ? 

Sir Fret. No, no, I thank you; T believe the piece 
bad ſufficient recommendation with it. I thank you 


tho'—T ſent it to the manager of 0 | 


In xarxs this morning. 
13 


” 
* 
A — * * 
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Sneer. I ſhould have thought now, that it might 
have been caſt (as the actors call it) better at Dx ur 
Lane. | 

Sir Fret. O lud! no—never ſend a play there while 
Ilive—harkee! (Vipers Sneer) 

Sneer. Writes himſelf -] know he does 

Sir Fret. I ſay nothing——I take away from no man's 
merit am hurt at no man's good fortune—l ſay no- 
thing— But this I will fay—through all my know- 
ledge of life, I have obſerved - that there is not a 
paſſion ſo ſtrongly rooted in the hygpan heart as 
envy! 

Szeer. I believe you have reaſon for what you ſay, 
indeed. . 

Sir Fret. Beſides- can tell you it is not always ſo 
ſafe to leave a play in the hand of thoſe who write 
themſelves. 

Sneer, What, they may ſteal from them, hey, my 


dear Plagiary ? — 


Sir Fret. Steal !—to be ſure 0 may; and ia; 


- ſerve your beſt thoughts as gypfies do ſtolen children, 


disfigure them to make em paſs for their own. 
Sneer, But your preſent work is a ſacrifice to Mel- 
pomene, and HE you know never | 
Sir Fret. That's no ſecurity—A dext'rous plagi- 
ariſt may do any thing.— Why, Sir, for ought I 
know, he might take out ſome of the beſt things in 


my tragedy, and put them into his own comedy. 


Sneer. That might be done, I dare be ſworn. 
Sir Frer, And then if ſuch a perſon gives you the 


* 
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leaſt hint, or aſſiſtance, he is deviliſh apt to take the 
merit of the whole 

Dang. If it ſucceeds, 

Sir Fret. Aye, —but with regard to this piece, I 
think I can hit that gentleman, for I can ſafely ſwear 
he never read it. | Critic, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


- 


e —— 
EQUIVOQUE. 


VAPID AND LADY WAITFOR'T, 


Lady. Sir, your moſt obedient. 

Vap. Ma'am. (bowing) 

Lady. Pray keep your ſeat, fir—T beg I mayn t diſ- 

turb you. | 

. Vapid, By no means, ma'am—give me Fc 
(both fit) who the devil have we here? LAlide. 

Lady. I am told, fir, you have buſineſs for pc 
Waitfor't. 

Vapid. Yes, ma'am—being my firſt appearance in 
that character, but I could wait whole hours for ſo 
beautiful a woman. | 

Lady. Oh, fir! 

Vap. Yes am no ſtranger to hercharms,—ſweet 
young creature! 

Lady. Nay, dear fir, not ſo very young 

Yap. Your pardon, ma'am, and her youth en- 
hances her other merits - but oh! ſhe has one charm 
that ſurpaſſes all. 

Lady. Has ſhe, fir? ur it be ? 
1 
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- Yap. Her paſſion for the ſtage. 
Lady. Sir! 
Vap. Yes, her paſſion for the ſtage | that in ax 


mind makes her the firſt of her ſex. 


| Lady. Sir, ſhe has no paſſion for the ſtage. 
Jan Yes, yes, ſhe has. 
Lady. But I proteſt ſhe has not. 
Yap. But Ideclare and affirm it as a fa, ſhe has 


a a ſtrong paſſion for the ſtage, and a violent attach- 


ment for all the people that belong to it. 

Lady. Sir, I don't underftand you—explain, 

Yap. Hark'ye,—we are alone—1I promiſe it , ſhall 
go no further, and I'll let you into a ſecret——I 
know 

Lady. Well !--what do you * a 

Yap. I know a certain dramatic author with whom 
ſhe———he had a letter from her this morning. 

| Lady. What! 
Pap. Les. —an affignation—don't be alarmed—the 
man may be depended on—he is ſafe—very ſafe ! 
long in the habit of intrigue -a good perſon too! 
-a very good perſon indeed. 

Lady. Amazement! 

Pas. (Whiſpering her) Hark'ye, he means to make 
ker happy in leſs than half an hour. 

Lady { Rifttg) Sir,. do you know whom 3 are 
talking to ? - do you know who I am? 

Vat. No,—haw the devil ſhould I! 

Lady. Then know, I am Lady Waitfor't, 

Fap. You, Lady Waitfor't ? 
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Lady. Ves, ſir—the only Lady Waitfor't ! 

Yap. Mercy on me !—here's incident! 

Lady. Yes, and I am convinced you were 
ſent here by that traitor, Neville —ſpeak, is he not 
your friend ? Al | 

Vap. Yes, ma' am: —I know Mr, Neville—here's 
equivoque ! - | 

Lady. This is ſome trick, ſome ſtratagem of his 
he gave you the letter to perplex and embarraſs me. 

Yap. Gave the letter! gad that's great pray 
ma am give me leave to aſk you one queſtion=Did 
you write to Mr. Neville? 

Lady. Yes, ſir to confeſs the truth I did=but 
from motives— | ; 

Yap. Stop, my dear ma'am, ſtop I have it 
now let me be clear—firſt you ſend him a letter; is 
it not ſo? yes—then he gives it to me- very well : 
then I come, (ſuppoſing you only twenty) mighty 
well! then you turn out ninety—charming !=then 
comes the embaraſſment : then the eclairciſſement ! 
Oh its glorious !—Give me your hand=-you have 

atoned for every thing. 

Lady, Oh! I owe all this to that villain, Neville 
AI am not revengeful—but 'tis a weakneſs to en- 
dure ſuch repeated provocations, and I'm convinced 
the mind, that too frequently forgives bad actions, 
will at laſt forget good ones. 

Fap. Bravo l encore, encore it is the very 
beſt ſentiment I ever heard ſay it again! 


pray ſay it again,. ke it down, and 


- 
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blend it with the incident, and you ſhall be gratified 
one day or other with ſeeing the whole on the ſlage. 
7 The mind that too frequently forgives bad ac- 
tions, will at laſt forget good ones.“ (Takirg it down 
is his common place book.) 

Lach. This madman's folly is not to be borne— 
if my Lord too ſhould diſcover him (Yapid fits and 
tales note:) here, the conſequences might be dreadful, 
and the ſcheme of Ennui's play all undone. 
Sir, I defire you'll quit my houſe immediately—Oh! 
III be reveng'd, I'm determined. [Exit, 


VAP1D, (folus.) 
What a great exit! very well I've got an 
incident however—Faith! I have noble talents— 
to extract gold from lead has been the toil of 
numberleſs philoſophers : but I extract it from a 
baſer metal, human frailty——Oh ! it's a great 
thing to be a dramatic genius !=—=—=a very great 
thing indeed! | 
e Dima, A. 2. Sc. 1. 


— 


* ” 
IR CHRISTOPHER CURRY AND SERVANT, 


* Serv. A ſtrange gentleman, Sir, come from the 
quay, defires W ſee you. 
Sir Chr, From the quay ? Od's my life !—"Tis he 
"Tis Inkle! Show him up, directly. [Exit Servant, 
The rogue i expeditious after all. I'm ſo happy. 


* 
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Enter.CAUPLEY, 


My dear Fellow ! [embracing him—ſhakes hands.) I'm 
rejoic'd to ſee you. Welcome! welcome here, with 
all my ſoul! : 

Camp. This reception, Sir Chriſtopher, is en 
my warmeſt wiſhes— Unknown to you 

Sir Chr. Aye, aye; we ſhall be better acquainted 
by and by. Well, and how, eh! Tell me But 
old Medium and I have talk'd over your affair a 
hundred times a day, ever ſince Narciſſa arriv'd. 

Camp. You ſurpriſe me! Are you then really ac- 
quainted with the whole affair ? 

Sir Chr. Every tittle. ; 
Camp. And, can you, Sir, pardon what is paſt? 
Sir Chr. Pooh ! how could you help it? 

Camp. Very true—failing in the fame ſnhip and 

Sir Chr. Aye, aye; but we have had a hundred 
conjectures about you. Your deſpair and diftreſs, 
and all that—Your's muſt have been a damn'd fitu- 
ation, to ſay the truth. | 

Camp. Cruel indeed, Sir Chriſtopher! and I flat. 
ter myſelf will move your compaſſion. I have been 
almoſt inclin'd to deſpair, indeed, as you fay, but 
when you conſider the paſt ſlate of my mind=—the 
black proſpe& before me.— 

- Sir Chr, Ha! ha! Black enough, I dare ſay. 

Camp. The difficulty I have oh in bringing myſelf 
face to ſace to you, 


\ 
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Sir Chr, That I am convinc'd of—but I knew you 
wou'd come the firſt opportunity. 

Camp. Very true : yet the diſtance between the 
Governor of Barbadoes and myſelf. —( Bowinzg.) 

Sir Chr. Yes—a deviliſh way aſunder. 

Camp. Granted, Sir: which has diſftreſs'd me with 
the cruelleſt doubts as to our meeting. N 

Sir Cbr. It was a toſs up. 

Camp. The old Gentleman ſeems deviliſh kind. 
Now to ſoften him. (Ade) Perhaps, Sir, in your 
younger days, you may have been in the ſame ſitua- 
tion yourſelf. -. 

| Sir Chr. Who? I! ſblood! no, never in my life. 

Camp. I wiſh you had, with all my ſoul, Sir Chriſ- 
tophg- 

Sir Chr. Upon my ſoul, Sir, I am very much ho 
liged to you. (Bowing) 

| Camp. As what I now mention might have greater 

weight with you. 

S Chr. Pooh! prithee! I tell you I N you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

a Indeed! . 2.0 0 0 0 

If, with your leave, I may ſtill venture to men- 
tion, Miſs Narciſſa 
Sir Cbr. An impatient, ſenſible young dog! like 
me to a hair! Set your heart at reſt, my boy. She's. 
yours: your's before to-morrow morning. | 

Camp. Amazement! I can ſcarce believe my ſenſes, 
Sir Chr, Zounds! you ought to be out of your 
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ſenſes: but diſpatch make mort work of it, ever 
while you live, my boy. 


Inkle and Tarico, A. 2. Sc. 2. 
— 


MON FORD AND WHIMuSET. 


Monf. Between you and me, Mr. Whimſey, it 
won't do for younger brothers, to fall in love. 

Whim. Certainly not. It may well be call'd falling 
in love. Tis. in truth a falſe ſtep, and many a man, 
who has once met with the accident, has found the 
ill effects of it ever afterwards. \ 

Monf. Right, Sir; ſuppoſe now you were to re- 
commend me to a wife—a rich widow, for inſtance. 

Whim. Eh! why what ſay you to the lady of this 
manſion, Mrs. Pattypan ?—My fon Jack tells me, in 
his letters, ſhe is worth a round ſum. i 

Monf. A good thought, Sir; with your permiſſion, 
III ſtep to Miſs Whimſey, and tell her my reſolution 
of courting the old lady direQly. 

bin. Don't trouble yourſelf—I'll ſtep to Miſs 
Whimſey myſelſ; and return immediately, to have a 
little more talk with you on the ſubject. 

© @ ** #$®S | 

 Monf. If I can make him believe this abſurdity but 
for a few hours, all may yet be well—T think I can 
eaſily find means to convey my dear girl out of the 


reach of her father's power this evening. 
| * * # @ „ 
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** 


Enter Mrs. PATTYPAN. 


Mrs. Patt. Sir, your moſt obedient humble ſer- 
vant. I hope, Sir, you like the 
lodgings, and don't think them dear at three guineas 
a week. 

Mey. Certainly not. 


4 Enter WHIMSEY, | 


Mes. Patt. Aye; 1 knew we ſhould agree, Sir, 
Ha ! ha! ha! 

Whim. Egad, he has put the queſtion to her... 
{4fids) Monford, I perceive you have begun the at- 
tack. ; 

Monf. And have conquer'd too—only don't inter- 
rupt me in my victory. 

2 #* #* # 

Mrs. Patt. (to Whin,) Your ſervant, Sir, we had 
come to terms before you came in. 

Whim. Then I am ſure I wont interrupt you ; and 
ſo good bye. Afde I'll take the liberty of liſtening 
to their converſation, however nothing but the 
evidence of hex. own ears can remove my ſuſpicions. 

[ Exits 

Menf. Don't mind my father, Mrs, Pattypan, old 
folks have their peculiarities. 

Mrs. Pati. True, Sir—T dare ſay it will * the 
ſame with you and me, when we grow old. Enter 


Whim/ey, and retires to the back ſcene] But, however, to 


t- 
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return to bufineſs—right reckoning makes long 
friends, as I us'd to tell my firſt huſband 

Monf. Aye, I dare ſay we ſhall be very happy 
together. 

Whiss, (Afde.) Happy together! | 

Mrs Patt. I preſume, Sir, you generally dine out. 

Monf. Conſtantly. 

Whim. (Aae) Zounds, that's odd enough; z not 
to dine at home, during the honey-moon at leaſt, 

Mrs. Patt, And you keep good hours, I hope, Sir. 

Monf. Oh, yes, you'll always find'me in bed by 
twelve o'clock. | 

Whim. { Aide) That's a materialarticle. 

Monf. I think you have no family, Mrs. Patty- 
pan? 

Mrs. Patt. No, Sir, I never had any yel- but as 
I think of altering my ſituation, it may happen that 

Mos. I underſtand you—but that will make no 
ſort of difference to me. 

Mrs, Past. Indeed! I am very happy to hear it — 
ſor you know, Sir, ſome gentlemen have an objec- 
tion to children. 

bin. ( Afide) Egad there can be no deceit in all 
this —it will be a match, I ſee that coming forward) 
(aloud) | wiſh you both joy with all my ſoul— don't 
be confus'd, Mrs. Patty pan—you know this isn't 
the firſt bargain of the ſort you have ſtruck. | 

Mui. Patt, Oh dear, no, Sir; nor I hope it will 
not be the laſt, | 

IWhim. (Afide) D— d good encouragement for a 
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man to venture on her. I ſuppoſe ſhe expects to 
bury two or three huſbands yet. *® #* 
Come, as it is a bargain, take hands on it—take 
hands—nay, ſalute her—come, kiſs her, my boy. 
Joining their hands) May you live long to- 
gether, and may no domeſtic quarrels obtrude on 
your happineſs, 


= 0 <0 


WHIMNSEYT AND MRS. PATTYPAN. 


bin. Egad, tho”, Fil aſk the old woman ſome 
queſtions about him ; there can be no harm in that. 
—- Pray, Mrs. Patty pan, if I don't hurt your deli- 
cacy by the queſtion, how long may you have been 
acquainted with this young man whom you are go- 
ing to marry ? 

| Mrs. Patt. (Afide) Young man whom I am going 
to marry! how the deuce cou'd he hear of my in- 
tending to marry Tim Tartlett ? | 

Whim. You'll excuſe my curiofity—but pray is not 
he rather wild? 

Mrs. Patt, (Afide) Yes, yes—he means Tim.— (ie 
zin) Why, Sir, I ſear he is rather flighty—he has his 
little gallantries. 

Whim, Look ye, Mrs. Pattypan—as to his little 
gallantries, as you call them, perhaps I know more 
of the matter than you do. 

Mrs. Patt. Dear Sir, you awaken my curioſity. 

Whim. In a word, your intended huſband has made 
love to my daughter, 


mY 


— 
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Mre. Patt. What do I hear! I ſhall certainly faint. 
him. (Attempting to ſupport ber) For Heaven's ſake 
don't faint yet, for I can't ſupport you, upon my. 
ſoul. 
Mrs. Part. An ungrateful fellow !=who owes all 
he has in the world to me! 
A364 Ho ME 
But pray, Sir, how did you firſt diſcover this af- 
fair ?=tell me all the particulars— 
bin. 1 would, if I had thought of it a little ſooner 
but for aught I know, at this moment your ſcape- 
grace may be explaining to my daughter ſome par- 
ticulars of which I ſhou'd wiſh her at preſent to re- 
main ignorant—ſo it behoves me to look about me. - 
[ Exit. 
Mrs. Patt. (Sola) = Why, here they come - yes, to 
be ſure !--Madam ogles, and ſimpers; how ugly 
ſhe looks when ſhe ſmiles | Retreat. 


Enter CHARLOTTE and TIM. 


Char. And what time is the chaiſe to be ready ? 

Tim. At twelve o'clock, Miſs—that was the time 
Squire Monford fix'd. 

Char. Oh! Mr. Timothy, I own to you my cou- 
rage fails me, now I come to the point, 

Mrs. Patt. (Afde) I think your Ladyſhip ſeems to 
have a pretty good ſhare of courage, to come to the 
point ſo ſoon. 

Tim. As to the matter of that, Miſs, as I told you 
before, I am as much in love as you are— 


— 
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Mrs. Patt. (Afide) A mutual declaration of love! 

Tim. Never mind—by this time to-morrow you'll 
be out of your father's reach. 

Mrs. Patt. (Afide) Gracious mel be is going to 
elope with her! 

"Tim. How the old gentleman will ſtorm! 

Char. You know, as people grow in years, their 
ſentiments of love affairs naturally change. 

Tim. E'cod tho'—that is not the caſe wah old 
Miſtreſs. 

Ars. Patt. (Afide) Old Miſtreſs, indeed! 

Tim. By all accounts ſhe is juſt as loving now as 
ſhe was thirty years ago. 

Mrs. Patt. (Afide) His ears ſhall pay for this. 

Tim. If the old girl was to hear me, now—what 
wou'd me ſay to it! Ha! ha! ha!—Well, Miſs, Il 
take my leave of you till twelve o'clock. I'm juſt a 
going to make merry with a few friends for an hour 


or two— I'll take care that you ſhall have an excel- 


lent chaiſe, and as good a pair of horſes as ever 


paſs'd Hyde Park Corner. 


Char. Many thanks to you, kind Mr. Timothy. 
Tim. Courage, Miſs—true love endures to the 
end, as the ſong ſays. And ſo a fig for your father 
and old Mother Patty pan. | Exeunt Charlotte and Tim. 
Mrs. Patt. (Coming forward.) Old Mother Patty- 
pan! Old !—I ſhall run mad! What a plot !—'Tis 
lucky, however, I have diſcover'd it—T'll take care 
there ſhall be no elopement. Firft Floor, A. 1. Sc. 3+ 
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EVASION, 


JACK LIZARD AND $1R MARRY, 
Fack Liz, Is it poſſible, Sir Harry, that you can 


refuſe me? 
Sir Har. Have-a-care, Jack, have- a- care - you are 
growing chatty, and that you know I can't endure. 
Fack Liz. Sdeath, would not any man be chatty 
with a pack of bailiffs at his heels? 
Sir H. It has been the fate of many a great man, 
Jack. - 


Tack Liz. A great man can afford it; when a 


great- man. is arreſted, people only ſay that he is 
gone to his villa; it is not the arreſt I care for, but 
the ſum, a paltry five hundred. 

Sir Har. Five hundred, paltry! why it is the 
price of my horſe Dancer, 

Fack Liz As you ſold him r you muſt 
have the caſh about you. 

Sir H. That money is ſacred, you know it is 
What, would you have me defraud my ſtud of its 
complement,—Y ou ſee, Jack, you ſee the moment 
you begin to talk, you are irrational, Why you are 
as bad as a wit, your wits are always poor and chat- 
ty; but however, I'll tell you what, though I can't 
give you the money, I'll do as well, I'll give you a 
piece bf advice—there's no caption yet—eh! they 
have not dubb'd you (tapping bim ever the ſooulder.) 


— r 1 
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Fack Liz, No, but they are in full cry. 

Sir H. Change your county then directly, that's 
the way—change your county, and you are ſaſe= 
the writ won't run into the next. Why there's Sam 
Splaſh has a hunting-box for the purpoſe, ſtands on 
two counties, and he only tells his ſervant, if the 


ſheriff of Middleſex calls, ſhew him into Surry ; if 


the ſheriff of Surry calls, ſhew him into Middleſex; 
or, if you like it better, ſpeak to Mr. Dorville, lend- 


ing is his paſſion —he has no other uſe for his money, 


Fack Liz. Mr. Dorville is a ſtranger to me; how 
can I expect a ſtranger to lend me money, when my 
friend refuſes me? 

Sir H. Becauſe he is a ſtranger Jack! upon my 
ſoul you muſt hold your tongue, or elſe you'll loſe 
your character; you may lend money to a ſtranger, 
but never to a friend; the odds are, that a ſtranger 
pays, or elſe you lay him by the heels; but againſt a 
friend a man has no remedy, and your friend never 
pays you a ſixpence—if you were a firanger Jack! I 
would lend you the money myſelf, but as you are 
my ſriend, the thing's impoſſible, quite out of the 
queſtion, Secret, A. 4. Sc. 1. 
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EXPOSITION. 4 15 


HOWARD, ALBINA diſguiſed as a Navy Offcer, cickLY, 


AND $1R SOLOMON CYNIC, concealed in @ receſs oy 4 a. 
curtain ſufported by his ſword cans, 

Alb. Draw, Sir. (Pulls out his ſword). . | 
Cic. Hold! I intreat you What is the cauſe 5 


4 — His love for you is the cauſe. Sir Solo- 
mon told me of his falſhood, and now 


Cic. Sir Solomon told you? - Oh! baſe, . 


rous man l- Love never brought Mr. Howard to our 


cottage. No: he came from a far better motive : to 
bring money to my ſather to relieve the diſtreſſes of 
his family : and, with gratitude I ſpeak it, he has 
already ſaved us from ruin. 

Alb. r Oh! n you fay this, . 
Howard? _ | 

Huw, Lou have 3 my determination. I will 
not be teaſed with interrogatories. 

Alb. (Going up to bim) Nay: don't be ſo haſty, Mr. 
Howard. Conſider, if Sir Solomon has deceiv'd 
me | | 

How. Tis now too late, Sir.— Lour viſit; her par- 
tiality for her perfidious governeſs ; and her negle& 
of a too liberal parent, are all—all fo diſgraceſul, 
that, if ever I love again, depend on't Albina won't 
be the object. 


Alb. (Sharply) She won't! Who Nin . Sir > 
How, Who, Sir? 


48 ; 
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Mb. Ay: who, Sir ?=Will this little, coarſe, in- 

ſenſible peaſant Penn — 
How. Inſenſible! Look him in the. face, Cicely 
(ialang ber band.) tell him you would die to ſerve 
your father; and aſk him if Albina would ſhed a tear 
to fave hers. | 

Alb. He preſfes her hand Let it go, Sir!—1f you 
value your life, take away your hand, Sir ! 
Fee. Why? bhe deſerves it as much as your 

couſin ! 

#16. i can't bear it! Take it away! Then ſay 
your prayers, for you hay*n't a moment to live. 
(Poking at him with ber fword.) : 

Hew, Keep off, Sir—You ſee I've no arms. 

Alb. No arms! That's a poor evafion, coward! 

How. Coward! Oh! that I could find a weapon! 
=I there no poker—no knife no- Ha !-—what do 
I = A ſword! Now, villain . 

ic. Hear me, Sir Don't touch it, for Heaven's 


wy 
A.. Hear her, Sir—Don't touch it, for Heaven's 


fake! 

How. Thus I expoſe folly and deception ! (Pal out 
the ſavord that ſupports the curtain; it falls, and Sir Slo- 
mon is diſcovered fitting on one truſs of firaw, with others 
around bim.) 


How. e ſolly and deception, indeed ! 
AR, He's innocent! he's innocent l-Oh! How- 


ard! | Will, A. 3. SC. 3. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE, | 


OAKLAND AND MfOSCRAPTEs 

Oak. Rapine is a very ſtrange man :I have 
ſcarcely concluded with him for the pufchaſe of the 
little Freehold, to improve my grounds, and he ul- 
feady wants to be paid. 

. M'Scrape. O the unreaſonable Nagar! It's enough 
to inſiſt on poor men paying their debts—if rich one's 
arn't to be truſted, who the devil are ? 

Oak. Right! he can't be paid yet—TI muſt be a 
little the worſe for it, while I go on improving. Very 
great expence has been incurred in digging for 2 
ſpring at the Naiad's Bath. | 

M*Scrape. But the devil a drop of water have they 
been able to diſcover there, except what has been 
brought in buckets ; ſo that the poor Naiad, at this 
moment, is not wet up to the inſtep. : 

Oak. Let him look at the Greek edifice where the 
rookery ſtood, aud in the place of the dove-houſe 
have I not built the ruins of a nunnery? | 

M. Scrape. To be ſure you have; and it muſt coſt 


your worſhip a great deal to keep thoſe ruins in 2 


continual ſtate of decay. 
Oat. No doubt—and then the other new works, 
the mauſoleum, 
M*Scrape. The mauſoleum? O, I have ſeen it 


that's the place you' are to live in aſter you are — 
K 2 
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—it makes a comfortable ſnug N - the i ice- 
houſe. ' 

Oat. Good me, you make quite a chill creep over 
me, by talking thus—yes, they are both pretty well 
| heltered from the ſun, 

M*Scrape. Old Rapine, then, your honor, muſt 
wait? | 

Oak. To be ſure he muſt ; I make every body 
wait; and there muſt not be a difference on his 
account. FE Netley Abbey, A. 1. Sc. 3» 


———_ 
FAME. 


SIR EDWARD MORTIMER, {/olus) 


—— Oh! that mind 

That mind of man! that godlike ſpring of ation 1 

That ſource, whence n Virtue, Honour, 
flow l— | 

Which lifts us to the ſtars; which carries us 

Ober the ſwol'n waters of the angry deep, 

As ſwallows ſkim the air.— That Fame's ſole ſoun- 
tain! 

That doth tranſmit a ies: and ſpotleſs name, 

When the vile trunk is rotten :=Give me that ! 

Oh! give me but to live, in aſter-age, 

Remember'd and unſulljed Heaven and earth! 

Let my pure flame of Honour ſhine in ſtory, 

When I am cold in death—and the flow fire, 
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That wears my vitals now, will no more move me 4 
Than 0 a corpſe within a monument. | 
| Foun Chef, A. 1. Sc. 3 


— 
FASHION ; 


HONORIA TO LABY ACTD. 


Her. Faſhion ! contemptible! I'm weary af the 
very word ! What has it ever done, that there ſhould 
be ſuch magic in the ſound ? Tis true, it has thrown 
a veil over vice, exalted the undeſerving, and given 
a ſanRion to diffipation ; but has it ever relieved po- 

verty, leſſened oppreſſion, or wiped away the tear 
of ſuffering virtue! | Notoriety, A. 4 Sc. 2. 


— 


CELIA AND ronr ib. 


Cel. I perceive, =p, you are not a with "yl 
brother. 

For. No, Madam; and but for a We aaa 
ſon that reſtrains me, I ſhould reſent his conduct as 
it deſerves. ' 

Cel. And what new ſabjeR of complaint have 
you? 

For, Every one, Madan; that ought to burt a 
friend like me. I followed him to the concert, and 
having made my way up to him through the crowd, 
he ſeem'd diſconcerted at my preſence; when I 
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fpoke to him, he ſcarce anſwered. In ſhort, I found 
he had the impertinent pride to be aſhamed of his 
friend, to treat him as a country acquaintance—out 
of his element, and a diſgrace to his brilliant ſociety, 

Cel. I ſhould be happy if Icould defend my bro- 
ther—but he ſeems too much to blame. 

For. His folly was ſoon puniſhed, and ſeverely. 
Firſt, their divine ſcraper, the idol of all Paris, diſ- 
appointed them; diſconcerted the grand concert; aud 
threw all the ſociety into deſpair. Half the company 
were put to flight; the reſt turned their devotion to- 
wards a new divinity, Twenty altars were erected 
in a minute, and all the inſtruments of ſacrifice diſ- 
Blay'd, cards, dice, lotos, pharos; and the victims. 
bled freely, I aſſure you. The poor Baron, in ſpite 
of all my efforts, was carried away by the torrent. 
One fatal vaten overthrew. him, and he loſt above 
five thouſand louis on credit, beſides the money he 
had about him. 
© Cel. I bluſh for his folly. 

Fer. He then leſt the field with the calmneſs. of a 
hero, and the ſublime. glory of a genteel player. 
That is, of lofing with indifference, at a fitting, more 
than would make ten poor families happy for liſe. 

Cel. He pays a little dear for that fine title. 

For. What I now tell you, he imagines I am ig- 
norant of; his misfortune, however, makes me for- 
get my reſentment, and at this moment affefts me 
more than my own affair. I expect him every mi- 
nute to come home, in order to ſee what money he 
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can get—as this debt muſt be paid, I. believe this. 


very day, 

Cel. So ſoon? 

For. Oh, yes, Madam: a 
der, as they call them, and muſt be paid on the 
nail; though their tradeſmen may ſtarve. 

Falſe Appearancer, A. 4, $6, 1. 


— 


FIDELITY. 


BARON AND VARBEL, 


Bar, You ſerve Floreſki ?—Why do you tremble? 
Lou have nothing to ſear, 

Var. No, I know, fir ;—but I've had a damp lodg» 
ing, and I think it's rather chilly this morning, 

Bar. In one word, your maſter is to diego x 
now, inſtantly. 

Var. I'm very ſorry for it. | 

Bar. Thave obſerved your fidelity, your affettion 
to him I'll take you into my ſervice; I love your 


virtue, and would reward it. 


Var. I'm afraid I ſhould make but a bad ſervant to 
you; you had better turn me out o'doors at once, . 
[ think—1 had rather Do, fir ;—and let ”> virtue 
be its own reward, 

Bar. No fooling.-Your romantic lord ſeems am- 
bitious of dying in this cauſe, that he may live * 


* 4 
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, mented i in the hiſtory. of faithful and unfortunate lo- 
"Tom + you, perhaps, aſpire to imitate him. | 

Var. I can't ſay, that I do,—Ambition's a great 
thing with great folks, I believe ; but for my own 
poor part, I ſolemnly aſſure you, I had rather live 
© three days in this world, bad as it is, chan a thouſand 

years in the beſt hiſtory that will ever be written. 

Bar. I take you at your word there's a poor 
earneſt of my future bounty. 

Var. A purſe l- What's this for? 

Bar. Follow, and, as we go, I will inſtrud you 
in a ſhort tale, that at once rids me of Floreſki, and 
gives you liſe and ſortune. 2 | 
Far. My lord, I'm in peril, and poor; —-and I 
value life and fortune as much as another man ; but 
I hope, I ſhall never think em worth buying at the 
price of falſe witneſs againſt my maſter. (Throws 
down the purſe) Loodoſſta, A. 3. Sc. 1. 


1 | n 5 


Y 


FOLLIES. | {FASHIONABLE) 
FLUSH AND GINGHAM, 


| Flaſh. Fool. cau't you tell a woman of ſaſhion 
from a ? | 

Ging. No- there it is, fir, -if women of ſaſhion 
will talk and dreſs like women of another deſcription, 
who the devil can tell one {rom the other? and if, 
likewiſe, they will hunt, ſhoot, and fence, and pre- 


j 
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ſer maſculine aſſurance to feminine diffdence, is it 
amazing that a gentleman ſhould confound the 
ſexes? Rage, A. 4. SC. 1. 


FOLLY. 


CAUSTIC AND TANGENT. 


Cauft. The world ſays you're a coxcomb, | 

Tang. Damn the world then for making me one. 
How the devil can 1 help being a coxcomb, when I 1 
ſeea flattering fool like myſelf idolized, and modeſt . 
worth deſpiſed ? Uncle, the temple of Folly would. 
ſoon be without votaries, had it not the world for 
its worſhippers. Way to Get Married, A. 3. Sc. 2. 


FORGIVENESS. 


LORD NORLAND, LADY ELEANOR, moving timiuly- 10 
her Father, leading :Dwanrd, by the hand. 


Lady F. I come to offer you this child, this affee- 
tionate child; who, in the midſt of our careſſes,. 
droops his head, and pines for your forgiveneſs. 

Ld. N. Ah! there is a corner of my n leſt to. 
receive him. (Embraces bim.) © 

Edw. Then, pray, my Lord, ſuffer the corner to 
be large enough to hold my mother, F 


4 »© x0 V'\ 
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Ld. V. My heart is ſoften'd; and receives you all. 

— + my ng - 
Every One has his Fault, A. fg. Sc. z. 

— 

TANGENT, CAUSTIC, &c. 
Tang. And will you, fir, forgive my follies? 

Can. Heartily, my boy. Frank, I can pardon 
the head for wandering, when I find the heart's at 


— ——d 


FREEDOM. 


RADZANO, ROSOLIA, AMALEKITE, AND SLAVES. 


Rad. Amalekite, give me the roll, and bid the 


faves approach. 
Ama. (Preſenting the roll) J am much afraid he 


mean to favour dem ; I no like his looks—oh, he 


bas a damned benevolent countenance. (afide) 

Refo. Poor wretches ! how they tremble. 

Rad. Approach, and fear not; in this you and 
your children are regiſtered my ſlaves and live but 
in my will; acknowledge ye your vaſſalage? /the 
| flaves profirate. themſelves} Riſe, then, and mark: By 
this you are recorded ſlaves, but by this [rearing the 
roll) you are no longer ſlaves, but men. (The nt 
extravagam figns of joy were diſplayed) The world's 
before you—who will remain with me? | 
| Peaſants, All, all, | al 


t 
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Rad. The brighteſt page of nature's bounteous 
charter is freedom to her children; that I poſſeſs you 
of; but, oh, contemn not juſt reſtraint, elſe *twill 
prove a curſe more galling than the moſt abje& fla- 


very tyranny e'er compaſſed ; ſee, therefore, you 
abuſe it not. 


Ref. Oh, impoſfible ; while e'en the ſpade they 
toil with was their lord's, vice and floth poſſeſſed 
them, for what incitement had they to induſtry ? but 
when they find their labour will cheer their children, 
and throw content around their humble cots—ah, 
dear lord, theſe bleſſings ſtrike too ſweetly on the 


heart to ſear abuſe. 
Zarinſti, A. 2. Sc. 2. 
FRIEND, (THE) 


JUDITH, 58TAVE, &c. 


Fadith. You ſee, Stave, I'm not on my laſt legs— 
therefore ſay, will you marry me * 
or no. 

Stave. Ay, on the word of a Clerk—for a friend 
here, [ laying bis hand os his breaft, ] tells me, that 
when a woman through love has placed her honour 
in the keeping of a man——he muſt be unworthy of 
leading a pſalm, if he does not take her to his bofom, 
for better and for worſe. Juſt in Time, A. 3. SC: 3. 

_ | 
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FRIENDSHIP. . 

BARON AND FORLIS. 

Baron. 
proach me. | 

| Ferlis, No, don't have any apprehenfions— the 
moment would be ill choſen—When my friends are 
unhappy, I always ſpare them. 

Baron, I don't underſtand. 

Ferlic. You need not be myſterious with me: I 
am acquainted with your misfortune, and it's in 
vain. | 

| Baron. Who can have told you 2 

Forlu. I was preſent myſelf, and ſaw you loſe a 
thouſand at a ſtroke, 

Baron. Since you know it, I muſt confeſs—Yes, 
*twas an unheard-of trick that Fortune play'd me. 

Ferlis. Have you got the money? 

- Baron. No; I have but two thouſand louis, and 
have made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get it. 

Fortis. But you have ſo many ſriends! 

Barn. Vain reſource ! Thoſe whom 1 have ap- 

plied to, had not ten guineas in their purſe ;=they 
5 all want money. 
Feioerlu. Or friendſhip ſor thee.—— There, take that 
—there are three * louis I happened to have 
by me. . 

Baren, Oh, Sir! your ab Ae 3 

Ferlis. No compliments, My money is profitably 


You come, I fear, Sir, to re- 
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laid out, when it ſerves my. rk and his relief 
overpays me. 

Baron. Sir, you not only W 0 my applications, 
but prevent my acknowledgements. 

Forlis. I ſave you a trouble then, and am the "RE 
pier for it, I think I have ſome reaſon to complain, 
however, that you did not give me the preference, 
and went to others, when you might have applied to 


a a friend, who has a pleaſure in ſerving you; and far. 


from reſenting your faults, has a double ſatisſaction 
in forgiving them. Falle Appearances, A. 4. Sc. 1. 
f e ; * 
SIR HERVEY TO ALLTRADE, | 

Time was, when friendſhip wore a bold and 
open aſpeR, and as it ſpoke it ated: but now tis 
maſked ; and underneath it lurks all modern villainy. 
Who betrayed my wife ? a friend !who- belied my 
child arfriend !—who immured her in a goal, and 


if ſhe does not proſtitute her hand and heart, wilk 


ſee her periſh there—who, but my friend Can my 
enemy thus injure me? — No; in him I place no 
confidence or truſt; and henceforth let me rather 
meet a thouſand foes than the deſigning arts of one 


falſe friend. N Management, A. 5. Se. 1. | 


f ter 
| — * 


MANDEVILLE AND HOWARD. 


" Mend. Fhen all's ibm ah ey ins babs 
10 friend What! to be done ? —Whither ſhall 1 
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go? - where fly? Who will receive ſo loſt a wretch 
as Jam? —Purſued by enemies—abandoned by a ſa- 
ther —ſorſaken by dh child who will, who dare 
befriend me? | 

Howard. I will. 

Mang. You! GY 

Howard, You have forgot me, Mr. Mandeville 
1 Qſee you have=You don't recolle& George How. 
ard, whom when a boy you uſed to take ſo much 
notice of—T'm ftrangely altered fince you went to 
India chat is, in perſon. only, I hope, for in mind 
and diſpoſition I am ſtill the ſame. 

Mand. Are you? 1 

Howard, Oh Mr. Mandeville! I don't know why 
whether it is from the joy at ſeeing you, or from 
the grief I feel at the cruel treatment you've receive 


ed don't know which it is—but I'm going to bo 


the ſame blubbering boy you left me. 

Maud. Indeed ! —*Sdeath l this generoſity aftlits 
me more than all their cruelty—Let me go—l heard 
your uncle's orders You muſt not aſſociate with 
a man of his character. wot nrg egy 
not invqlve you? | 

Hvar. Not involve me! Didn't my father involve 
you? And if I've not the fortune to repay the obli- 
gation, PII prove I have the gratitude to remember 
it. From this hour I am devoted to your ſervice : 
and if the friendſhip of the ſon can atone for the in- 
juries of the parent, I ſhall be far happier in partak- 
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ing your diſtreſſes than in ſharing my unfeeling 
uncle's riches, Will, A. 1. Sc. 2. 


—— 


ANSALDO TO SOLERNO» 


That I departed from Caſtile's proud court 
Muſt have-been common to the ears of men, 
I left it, with my ſon and Leonards, 

In evil hour, and fatal to my friend, 
Journeying reached a ſpot, where the ſlope road 
Seeks paſſage, twixt the mountaias and the ſea, 
Along the margin of a placid bay, 

Where, below ſhelt'ring rocks, a bark was moor d 
Which ſeem'd to play upon the heaving waters, 
Mocking the clamours of the far-off wave. 

My friend and I out- rode our ling'ring train; 
When, at the entrance of a rude defile, \ 
At once a fierce banditti ruſh'd dyan us. 


* „ % * 


/ 


— Death yawn'd for me, 

But Fate forbade, and pointed Leonardo. 
An arrow pierc'd him, as he drew his ſword, +... 
And firetch'd him panting on the duſty way. 

The rocks re-echo'd now with“ Kill Anfaldo ;”* - 
% go he be lain, it matters not who lives.“ 

One ruffian felt my weapon; but, o'erpower'd, 
And wounded grievoully, 1 alfo fell, 

Near my companion, who expiring lay; 

Yet, even then, on life's extremeſt verge, a 
He was reſolving in his dauntleſs ſoul } 
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How, with his lateſt breath, to ſerve his friend. 

* % Anſaldo”—thus he ſpake, and reach'd his hand 

0 To let it reſt in mine,. my end is come, 

| * Tnevitably come; then, be it thought, 

| 6 Since *tis the duke they aim at, I am he 

| « So may you live, and I not die forgotten.” 

| Scarce had he ended, when the lawleſs band 

| Return'd from ſlaughtering our few attendants, 
And, as I then ſuppos'd, my helpleſs Carlos. 
As they ſtood gazing on their bloody work, 

The dying man, compos'd as at a feaſt, 

© Thus faintly utter'd, “ You're now ſatisfied ; 

4 % Anſaldo's death you would—lo ! here I lie.“ 
Then, feebly floating his dim eyes towards me, 
Murmur'd “ Farewell !''—and ſunk, to riſe no more. 


Regent, A. 2. Sc. 1. 


| — — 
' FRIENDSHIP. (MODERN) 
SNARE AND 9 TESTY, | k 
Snare. vn thank you for the 200 l. I lent n * 


you ſorce it on me? Did not you tell me you only 
liv'd in obliging your friends? _ - 
Snare. You make a ſmall miſtake z I told you, 1 
only liv'd by "wr my friends. . . 
\ | Rac Eats A. #. Sc, * 


Young 7 fly. Is this your friendſhip ? Why, aid not 


IN 


FC 
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Hf 1 9 
10D L Akoox, CONSOL, Kc. 


Lord ZL. lam your friend, | 
Cor. I know you are. But I am aware of you. 
When a man proſeſſes himſelf my friend, he always 
intends either to inſult or to trick me. I know the 
world: I always ſuſpect my friends. 9 mor- 

row. I know the world. 
Man a Ten Thouſand, A. 2. Sc. 6. 


646 0 


— 


eln ziox, CAPT. © "NEL, HARCOURT, o. 


Sir Simon Flouriſh, What, is this the gentleman you 


fighting ? 
Harcourt. Is it to you, then, I owe my * ? 
Generous man! 


Captain O'Neil. Oh, it was very generous, to be 


ſure, to releaſe you out of priſon, that I might have 
the ſatisfaction of ſending: you out of the world. 
But, Sir Simon, this gentleman, in fortune, i is * 
to the Lady he has wedd eee. 


Harcourt, Captain O'Neil, I am nof conſcious. of | 
what you are aſſerting. "FP 


Captain O'Neil. But I am, or I wou'd not aſſert i ite. 


- Underſtanding that your Uncle had taken it into his 


head to be angry with you for nothing at all, I called. 


on the old gentleman to talk with him a little about | 


FRIENDSHIP. EAI) 


redeem'd out of priſon, to have * Pleaſure of 


—_— tl AA. 1 
— * — 


it If your nephew had been guilty of a diſhonour. 
s able action, ſaid I, devil a word wou'd O' Neil 
« offer in his behalf; but as he has been a dupe to 
«the villainy of others, reſtore him to your favour, 
« and launch him into the world again, with experi- 
« ence for his Pilot.”*—So the old gentleman ſhook 
Hands with me, and ſwore he was ready to. do the 
ſame with you as ſoon as you pleaſed, 

Harcourt, Thanks are too poor for ſuch nobleneſs 
of ſoul ! 

Captain O'Neil. Nobleneſs of ſoul 1 for walking a 
. few ſteps out of my common road, for the pleaſure 
of reconciling a diſcarded Nephew to a rich old Un- 
cle. Oh! if people would but juſt lengthen their 
morning's walk to do a few good natur'd actions, 
they can ſcarcely conceive what bealth and ſpirits 
ſuch exerciſe wou'd give them, and how. much 
ſweeter they wou'd reſt for it at night 

Abroad and At Home, A. 3+ So. 4. 


FRIENDSHIP. (THE TEST OF) 


MODISH, RIVERS, LADY. CLARA, AND COMPANY. 


Mod. Mr. Rivers, I will not aggravate my fault by 
"attempting to excuſe it : I am heartily aſhamed of 
my behaviour this morning, and ſee it myſelf in ſuch 
offenſive colours, that I cannot hope by any preſent 
ſubmiſſions to obtain your pardon, 
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Riv. Give me your hand, ſir; the beſt thing is 


certainly not to commit a fault, but the next beſt is 
to be ſorry for it when committed, And yet, when 
you reflect on Lady Clara's very flattering reception 
of me this morning, you cannot poſſibly found any 
expectations on my aſſiſtance, though, Heaven 
knows, at this very moment- you Rand woſully in. 
need of it. 
Lady Clara. At this moment? 


Riv. Certainly ; for in the firſt place there is an 


execution in the houſe. 
Trifle, Good night, Modiſh, [Baits 


Riv. There goes one! Cafe. Then, Modiſh, 


Squeez em the uſurer has taken out a writ againſt 
you. 

Mrs, Blab. Vour ſervant, Lady Clara, [ Bæit. 

Riv. (afide.) There go two! 80 that you will 
certainly go to priſon to-morrow, unleſs you can 
borrow a conſiderable ſum among your acquaint- 
ance 

Lady Hub. Call Lady Hubbub's ſervants, if you 
pleaſe, ſir » | ; [ Exit. 

Riv. (afide.) There goes a third I— And can get 
two of your friends to ſtand bail for you. 

All. Mr. Modiſh, we wiſh you a very good night, 

[ Exeunt. 

Riu. 8 bravo! There goes the whole eovey! 

Mad. Narrow-hearted raſcals ! 

Lady Clara. What, all gone !--Lord bleſs me 
I all !.- 


/ 
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Riv. Aye, aye, Lady Clara, the coaſt is clear; H 
and what otherwiſe could you expect? what elſe you 
than D 

Mr. Orm. Huſh! huſh! my dear fir! Surely they L 
ate already ſufficiently mortified, and to puniſh them 8 
farther would be both cruel and -unneceffary—Suf- frie 
fer me then to plead for my brother—and— L 

Med. Emily, you muſt plead in vain: Lady Clara's 1 
imprudence has been too groſs, my e too 
culpable to-—- J 

Riv. May be ſo, George; but you may as well Wa 
confine your reproaches to your own breaſt, ſince cen 
your fiſter has already carried the point for you, and I hel 
I have promiſed to diſcharge your debts. , 

Med. and Lady Clara, Dear fir, in what manner— 
e 

b 


— 


Riv. Nay, no thanks, or, if you needs muſt pay 
them, offer them to Emily; they are her due. 
Eaft Indian, A. 4. Sc. 4. Hi 


_—— —_ 


DORINGTON, HUDSON, AND COMPANY. hu 


Dior. Welcome to England, Mr. Hudſon! But 
what brings you ſo unexpectedly? My affairs, or 
your own ? — Why are » thay filent ? — left you 
Barbadoes ? 

Hud. A deſolate — barren wilderneſs ! 


Dor. Deſolate? * ®.* * * Yournews I perceive in 
is bad: ſpeak out. The moment to be ſy 
<—. is favourable, I am ſurrounded by my Ve 


friends, "_ W 
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Hud,” Are theſe good Ladies and Gentlemen all 


your friends? 

Dor. All! All! 

Lady T, Oh, yes; we are all his friends. 

Sir P. His dear, * feeling, his affectionate 
friends, 

Lord L. And are come to dine with him: 

Cur. With ſubmiſſion, you may ſpeak out. 

 @ $9 $0 a 

Hud. Nurtured in ſplendour, encouraged in 

waſte, accuſtomed to ſcatter with a prodigal munifi= 


cence. You are now the moſt deſolate, the moſt” 


whos of men: 
Dor. (With dignity) Ha, ha, ha! 
Lady T. What will become of him! 
Sir P. My heart bleeds ! 
Maj. (Sorrow) A thundering fall! W 
Humph! | 


Dor. Spare your comments and your regret, Sir, 


and to the point=—Go on — There has been a 
hurricane? 


- Hud. A wreck of nature, rather! Sweeping de- 


ſtruction, and prodigies unheard! The miſery is 
general; though on that ſide the Iſland where late 
your fruitful lands were ſituate moſt complete. 
Your ponderous veſſels, mills,” ſtores, and build- 


ings, were wreſted from their diſtracted beds, and 


ſwept into the ſea! Your vaſt domains loaded with 
vegetation, incredible to tell, were torn up and 
whirled like chaff to the clouds; leaving behind me- 
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| Þhitic lakes, whoſe ſtench inſects the air! Univerſa i / 
nature was convulſed ! The elements all waged hor. , 
rible war ; while heart-rending and intolerable cries, 
roars, and howlings, made the burſting thunder 
feem a whiſper, 
© + * 6 ® 
Dor. Were many —_— ? 
Hud. Numbers were hurried through the air, and 
- daſhed againſt the rocks; or overwhelmed by the 
mad and incomprehenſible ocean. | 

Der. Miſerable men! Numbers ſay you:? 

Hud. Warned by the Caribbs, and the alarming 
phenomena that preceded, many put timely to ſea, 
of whom I was one. But ſtill the Negroes and the 

Poor remained. 

Dor. Ay, ay! The Negroes and the Poor. 

Lord L. It was very affecting. | 

Sir P. It would have been too much for my ſenſi 
bility, 

Lady T. Lewd wes not preſent. 

* # „„ * * 
Der. Aft Why fo! I am now, what in the vas 
nity of my heart I have often wiſhed to be. Put to 
a mighty trial. Let me then collect my thoughts, 1 I 
and not at this criſis yield to paſſions, at which Man. ¶ Nui 
hood ought to ſpurn. 1 

Cox. He is confoundedly down in the OP I  <on 
will be gone: he will want to borrow money of © 5 
me, [Goirg. my 

| 3% 0 * pov 


8 


Der. Will not you ſtay and dine? 

Con. I cannot, Sir. Exceeding ſorry! Buſineſs 
muſt be minded——Harkye! A word! A thought 
has ſtruck me. Yours is a hard caſe. Open a ſub- 
ſcription, make me your banker, and I will promote 
it. I will do more for you! I will put down a no- 
minal hundred, at the head of the liſt! You under- 
ſtand me? Nominal. That is between ourſelves. 
It will 

Dor. Stop, Sir——Ladies and Gentlemen, here is 
my generous friend, Mr. Confol, propoſes a fub- 
ſcription for mme, with a large promife of perſonal 


ſupport, ay, . nominal hundred at the head of 
id 


the liſt ; provided he may be my banker! What ſay 
you to his dignified project, and his nominal libera= 
lity ? Are they not worthy his great foul? 

Lady T. Quite in character. 

Lord L. Juſt what I ſhould have expected. 

Cur. Pardon me, but I ſhould have W a de- 
mand of brokerage. 


Con. You are all damnably charitable, I warrant! 


| know the world, and I know you ! 


M , 3 TL 


LadyT. tam quite unwell with the ſhock! I muſt 
retire, 
Dor. ' Nay, ſeeing me fo diſtreſſed, you will ſtay to 
conſole me. 

Sir P. What can be done? I am extromilly ſorry, 
ET WS IVE LEE "OO" ten thouſand 
pounds, 
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3 7. Caſh cannot be 1 t but we are 
extremely ſorry for your misfortunes. 
Lord L. Very ſoriy indeed. ; 

Der. Kind ſends) How can I repay ſach tenders 
-5T 


* «„ „„ * 


eee e 


tell this good company that a ruined man is a perſon 
that nobody knows, 
Dor. That is a thing of courſe, | 

Lady T. No want of friendſhip in chat. 


1 


Dor. Wal, Ladies and Gentlemen, by this 64 


we have tolerably well explained ourſelves; you 
have nothing more to hope from me; and I juſt as 
much from you. 

Lady ＋. Very ſorry. 

Lord L. But how can it be helped ?. 
+ Der. Be under no concern! We are perfealy 
agreed, I am as little diſpoſed to accept as you are 
to offer. I ſhall indulge in no reproach; for I feel 
no ſurprize. I took you for neither better nor worſe 
than you are. Epithets mean but little : 1 call my 
dog Czſar; and I have called you my friend 3 but ! 
did not perſuade . that either you or Cæſar 
were Romans. M 

Tord L. Your philoſophy; is exquiſitely polite; 
"or. It is adapted to my company. 


/ 
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Lady T. Let us be gone. 1 * we have our 


good friend's permiſſion ? 
| Dor. To conſult your own inclination in all things, 
dear Madam. 
Lady T. I am ey ſhocked and concerned! 
. I am indeed. [Exi. 
Maj. ( Dejedredly) am dumb founded; damme ! 
Humph? Hay? My friend? Do you take me? 
Humph ? [Exit, 
Lord L. Oh, no doubt we all compaſſionate your 
caſe! [Exit. 


Cur. For my part, I have only to remark with 


great deference, that I cannot, Sir, give you my 
Ward, 


Dor, Your reaſon, kind Sir ? 
ou Cur. Becauſe, might I hazard an objection, you | 
as are a beggar. 
Dor, Can no conſideration bribe you ? 
Car. With ſubmiſſion, none that you can offer. 
| I am ſorry, but it is no fault of mine. Your very 

aly humble ſervant, Sir. - | 
are Dor. Thou laſt and deareſt of my friends, ſare- 
feel well! (Exit Carfew) Why ſo! The farce of great- 
orſe neſs is ended; and the taſk of man begins Tis 
my the poor wretches whom the afflicting heavens have 
ut 1 left ſhelterleſs that demand our pity. Wretched ſuf. 
æſar ferers! Would my loſs had been the ſole misfortune! 


Mes of 2, A. 3 3% 4. 
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GALLANTRY. 


Cour, PEASANT, &c. 


Count. Ha! what art thou? 

Peaf. It feems thy priſoner : diſengage me firſt 
From their rude gripe, and I may tell thee more, 

Count. Unhand him. I ſhould know thee; Ihave ſeen 
Features like thine. Anſwer me, wert thou found 


As theſe men ſay ? 


 Peeſ/. ] was. | 
Count. And what thy purpoſe ? 
Pea/. Chance brought me there. 
Count. And did chance lead thee too 
To aid a fugitive ? 
Peaſ. - They faw not that, 
Count. They ſaw it not ! How! could her delicate 
hands, 


| Weak, ſoſt, and yielding to the gentleſt touch, 
Suſtain that pond*'rous maſs ? No; thoſe tough arms, 
Thy force, aſſiſted; elſe, thou young diſſembler —— 
Rea: She had been ſeiz d, and by nn 
brought 
Where I ſtand now. | 71 85 
Count. | Thou doſt avow it then, 
Boalt it even to my ſace, audacious ſtripling ! 
Such inſolence and theſe coarſe ruſtic weeds 
2 Are contradidtions. Anſwer me. who art thou? 
Piaf Leſs than I ſhould be; more than what 1 
ſeem. 
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Cant, Hence with this ſaucy ambiguity. 
What is thy name, thy country? that mean habit 
(Which ſhould teach humbleneſs) ſpeaks thycondition. 
Peaſ. My name is Theodore, my country France; 
My habit little ſuited to my mind, 
Leſs to my birth; yet fit for my condition, 


Count, O, thou art then ſome young adventurer, . 


Some roving knight, a hero in diſguiſe, 

Who ſcorning forms of vulgar ceremony, 

No leave obtain'd, waiting no invitation, 

Enters our caftles, wanders o'er our halls, 

To ſuccour dames diſtreſs'd, or pilfer gold. 

Where are your train, your pages, and your ſquires? 

Perhaps but poorly lodg'd! I am to blame; 

But muſt excuſe my ſcanted courteſy, 

By ignorance of your high character. 
Peaſ. There is a ſource of reverence for thee hers, 

Forbids me, though provok'd, retort thy taunts. 
Count. If I endure this more, I ſhall grow yi 

Even to my hinds | 
Pea/. Hold, let me ſtop thy wrath, 

I ſee thy quivering lip, thy fiery eye, 

Forerun a ſtorm of paſſion. To prevent ls | 

From terms too harſh, perhaps, for thee to offer, 

Or me to hear (poor as I ſeem) with honour, 

I will cut ſhort thy interrogatories, 

And on this theme give thee the full extent 

Of all I know, or thou canſt wiſh to learn. - 


Count. Do it. N * 


Peaſ. "I a view to thwart thy purpoſe . 
9 220 L 2 | 


* 


1 
. 
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{Be it what it might), was I within thy walls. 

In a dim paſſage of the caſlle-ailes 

Muſing alone, I heard a haſty tread 

And breath drawn ſhort, like one in ſear of 2 

A lady enter'd, (fair ſhe ſeem'd, and young,) 

Guiding her timorous footſteps by a lamp : 

« 'The lord, the tyrant of t' is place (the cried) 

<« For a deteſted purpoſe follows me; 

„ Aid me, good youth:” then, pointing to the 
ground, 

«« That door (ſhe added) leads to ſanctuary.“ 

Iſeiz'd an iron hold, and while I tugg'd 

To heave the unwilliug whlghts Llearn'd her title, 

Count. The lady Iſabel ? 

Peaſ. The ſame. A gleam, 
Shot from their torches who purſued her track, 
Prevented more; ſhe haſten d to the cave, 

And vaniſh'd from my fight. 
Count, | | And did no awe, 
No fear of him ſhe call'd this caſile's lord, * 
Its tyrant, chill thee ? 
Peay. Awe nor fear I know not, 
And truſt ſhall never; for I know not guilt. 

Count, Then thou, it ſeems, art maſter here, not I; 
Thou canſt control my projets, blaſt my ſchemes, 
And turn to empty air my power in Narbonne, 
Nay, ſhould my daughter chooſe to fly my caſtle, 
Againſt my bidding, guards and bolts were vain: 
This frize-clad champion, gallant Theodore, 
Would lend his ready arm, and mock my caution. 


[ 


- 
- * 
, 
| 
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Peaſ. Thy daughter! O, I were indeed too bleſs'd, 
Could I but live to render her a ſervice ! : 
Count, My daughter would, I hope, diſdain. thy 

ſervice. 4 
Paß. Wherefore am I to blame? What I have 
done, 
Were it to do again, again Pd do it. 
And may this arm drop · palſied by my ſide, 
' When its cold finews ſhrink to aid affliction! 
Count. Indeed! 
Peaſ. Indeed. Frown on. Aſk thy own heart. 
Did innocence and beauty bend before thee, 
Hunted and trembling, wouldſt thou tamely pauſes 
Scanning pale counſel from deliberate fear, 
And weigh each poſſibility of danger? 
No; the inſtinctive nobleneſs of blood 
Would ſtart beyond the reach of ſuch cold ſcruples, 
And inſtant  gratily its generous ardour. 
Count of au. A. 1. Se. 9. 


1 


GAMING. 


us. YORTEL, ALLEN, &c, 


Miſe Vor. I ſwear people of faſhion i in town frank | 
to do as well without money as with it. You might 
be ſucceſsful at play — there are points to be learnt 
which certainly do not give you the worſt of the 
game, Come, will you be my protege ? 
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Ella. Excuſe me, couſin, 1 dare ſay I ought to be 
covered with bluſhes when I own a vulgar deteſla- 
tion of the character of a female gameſter; and 1 


muſt decline the honour of your introduction to the 
haut ton, till at leaſt they have juſtice on their fide, 


Miſs Yor. An uncommon odd girl, Nabob. 

Ellen. Heavens! to what ſtate of abject degrada- 
tion muſt faſhionable ſociety be reduced, when offi- 
cers of police are as much dreaded by ladies in the 
purlieus of St. James's, as they are by cut-purſes in 


- the wretched haunts of St. Gites's. 


* 


Miſs Yor, For ſhame, Ellen, + to cenſure your own 


ſex. , 


Ellen. No, Madam, I am its advocate; and in 
that ſex's name proteſt an abhorrence of thoſe wo- 
men who do not confider any thing ſhameful but 
to be aſhamed of any thing; whoſe reſemblance to 
nature and innocence exiſts but in their nakednefs, 
and to whom honour is only known as a pledge at 
a gaming table, Cure fir the Heart Ache, A. 1. Sc. 2, 


— 
- 


HENRY AND PENRUDDOCKE., 


Henry. Having ſaid my parents are alive, you for- 


' tily me againſt lefſer evils : I know my father's fail- 


ings, and can well ſuppoſe that his r have tallen 
into decay. 
Penrud. To utter ruin. Gaming bas undone him. 
Henry. Oh ! execrable vice, fiend of the human 


ſoul, that tears the hearts of parent, child, ang 


a — 1 1 1 
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' friend! What crimes, what ſhame, what compli- 
cated miſery haſt thou brought upon us! Raſh, 


deſperate, wretched man! This houſe Was ſwal- 


low'd in the general wreck. 


Peurad. With every thing elſe: Sir George Pen- 2 


ruddock had it ſor a debt, as it is call'd, of honor. 

Henry. A debt of infamy and may the curſe en- 
-tail'd upon ſuch debts deſcend on him and all that 
may inherit from him! 

Penrud, There you out- run diſeretion: he is dead, 
and you wou'd not extend Was curſe to Him lat 
now inherits. 

Henry. Light where it will, P11 not reVote ic: Us 
that is Fortune's minion well deſerves it. | 

Penrud. But he, that's innocent, does not. 


Henry. Can he be innocent, ho ſtains his hands 
with ore drench'd in the gameſter's blood, dug lrom 
the widow's and the orphan's hearts with tears, and 
cries, and agonies inutterable ? *Tis property ac- 


curſt : were it a mine as deep as to the center, I 


would not touch an atom to preſerve myſelf from 


ſtarving. Wheel of Fortune, A. 2. Sc. 3. 
— 


' GENEROSITY. 


FREDERICK AND SABINA. 


Frederick. Friend of my life! my benevolent pre- 


ferver} I have now happily accompliſh'd one effort: 


1 4 


— — 
1 4 
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of my gratitude, by eſcorting you to an aſylum, 
where perſecution cannot reach you, 


Sabina, Generous Mowbray ! I do wiſh to tell you, 
in the language you have taught me, how my poor 
\ heart is penetrated with your goodneſs to me, but I 
am not eloquent; I can only ſay I do thank you tor 
your care of me, and for bringing me to your chari- 
table country, which I do honor from my ſoul ; in- 


deed I do honor it ; but, alas! it is not for me ever 
to be happy in it. 


Frederick. Why do you ſay that? I am incapable of 


deceiving you: this inſtant I am going to my father, 
and be aſſur'd it ſhall not be many days before: the 
dubious fituation you are in ſhall be honorably done 
away, and all my promiſes fulfil d. 

Sabina. No, no, no, my good friend, I ſhall not 
call upon you for thoſe promiſes ; we are now in 
England, and thoſe N are nothing, they are 
void. 

Frederick. What can you mean, Sabina ? Do * 
ſuſpect my integrity ? 

Sabina. I do not ſuſpeR you at all but you was 


ſick, take notice, very ſick, and derang'd in your 


ſenſes, when, becauſe I did do my poſſible in pity 


and compaſſion to aſſiſt you in your malady, you 


was pleas'd to make thoſe promiſes you ſpeak, and 


I did let them paſs for the time, ſaying nothing to 


the contrary of them, becauſe they were very good 
and commodious for me, as a fingle woman, travel- 


ling alone with you, under protection of your ho- 


th 
b. 


b 
8 
a 
H 
| 
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nor; but now that you are at home again, and, 
thanks to Heaven! in good health, I ſhall not be ſo 
baſe to let you ruin yourſelf by marrying poor me, 
only becauſe you pledg'd your word when you did - 
hardly know what that word meant. 


Firfl Love, A. 3. Se. 1. 
— — | 
MORDENT, JOANNA, AND CHEVERIL concealed; 


Joanna. 1 am nobody; the child of nobody; a 
branch lopped off and caſt away; that might have 
grown, but that could find no root. Misfortune and 
an active ſpirit, ſtruggling to ſhake off oppreſſion, 
have quickened me a little. Other than this I am 
but a ſimple girl; and my whole art is to note what 
I ſee, and to ſpeak what I think. 

Mor. Whoever you are, come but with me, and, 
while I have a morſel, nn ot a heart, you ſhall 
ſhare them! 

Cbev. (Runs . r if ſhe ſhall! 

Mor. Why, Mr—! | 

Chee. She ſhall have my morſel, my hows, and 
my heart ! | 

Adr. You in this houſe, Ge? 

Chev. Nay, fr, you in this houſe, fir Madam, 
put no faith in him! You are very Tight, he is a ſe- 
ducer | Lloye you, heart, body, and ſoul 1. I'll offer 
you no wrong ! Every proof chat the moſt ardent, 
pureſt paſſion can give, feel, or imagine, ſhall be 
yoursl Deſerted Daughter, A. 3. Sc. g. 

ks | 
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GENIUS. (DEARTH OF) 
NEVILLE, VAPID, &c. 


New. Pray Vapid, how is the preſent dearth of 
genius to be accounted for? particularly dramatic 
genius? _ 

Fapid. Why as to dramatic genius, fir, the fa& is 
this to give a true picture of liſe a man ſhould enter 
into all its ſcenes, ſhould. follow nature, fir—but 
modern authors plunder from one another—the mere 


ſhades of ſhadows, Dramati/t, A. 1. 8c. 1. 
—— 
GRATIFICATION, 


TANJORE AND EMMELINE, 
Tanjere. Heigho !—1 don't know what's the mat- 


tet with me. I feel ſuch new emotions, and there's 


ſuch a warm glow about my heart, that, gad! it 
fancies itſelf in India, Can you tell me what it 
means, ma'am ? 

Emme. Indeed, I cannot, fir; but very likely it 
reſults from the ſatisfaQion of having done a gene- 


tous action, and the emotion is new, becauſe like too 


many others, you have perhaps ſacrificed your time 
aud N at che ſhrine of. faſhion. 


© A. 3. Se. = 


—_, we — — — ww 


NA. 


M. f- B* 
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GRATITUDE. 
LEONARD AND OAK wokr R. 


Leon. What delight, fir, you muſt feel at the hap- 
pineſs of this family, to whom you have ſhewn ſo 
much attachment! What gratitude do upd not owe 
you! 

Oakw, Gratitude to me! That is a great miſtake of 
yours, and it behoves me to ſet you right. Mrs. 
Cleveland's father ſaved me once from ruin me and 
my family from beggary ; and I think he muſt have 
but a bad notion of the value of a kindneſs done 
him, who, if he could live long enough, would not 
ſtrive to repay it down to the fiftieth generation. 
Votary of Wealth, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


. . 7 - 


TRU de AND WOWSEKI. 


Wow. What make you love me now? _ 

Trudge. Gratitude, to be ſure. 

Waowſ, What that? 

True. Ha! this it is, now, to live without edu- 
cation; The poor dull devils of her country are all 
in the practice of gratitude, without finding. out 
what it means; while we can tell n of its. 
Ker little or no practice at all. 


1 6 
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ZEDAN AND PRISONURe 


Zed. Brother, a word with you. As the ſtranger 
and our keeper paſſed by the paſſage, a noxious va- 
pour put out the light, and as they groped along [ 
purloined h from the ſtranger—/ Shewws a pocket-bock ) 
fee it contains two notes will pay our ranſom. 

[ Shewing the notes, 

Priſ. A treaſure—our certain ranſom ! 

Zed. Liberty! our wives, our childien, and our 


friends, will theſe papers purchaſe, 


Pri. What a bribe! our keeper may rejoice too. 
Zed. And then the pleaſure it will be to hear the 
ſtranger fret, and complain for his loſs !=O, how 
my heart loves to ſee ſorrow !—Mifery ſuch as I have 


. known, on men who ſpurn me—-who treat me as if 


(in my own Iſland) I had no friends that loved me 
no ſervants that paid me honour—no children that 


' revered me - who forget I am a huſband—a father | 


Nay, A Mat 

Prij. Conceal your thoughts—conceal your trea- 
ſure tao—0or the Briton's complaint 

Zed. Will be in vain—our keeper will conclude the 
bribe muſt come to him, at laſt—and therefore make 
no great ſearch for it—here, in the corner of my belt 
Paus up the pocket-book ) "twill be ſecure. 


* + * * 0s 


24 (filur) They are coming—T'll ſtand here in his 
Gght, that, ſhou'd he miſs what 1 have taken, he'll not 


ſulpect me, but ſuppoſe it is one who has hid himſelf, 


[ 
} 
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1 Enter KEEPER and HASWELL. 

Keep. (to Zedan) What makes you here ?—ſtilI 
moping by yourſelf, and lamenting for your family ? 
e Haſwell) that man, the moſt ſerocious I ever 
met with=laments, ſometimes even with tears, the 
ſeparation from his wife and children, 

Haſ. (Going to him) 1 am ſorry for you, friend; 
(Zedan looks ſullen and moroſe,) I pity you. 

Keep. Yes—he had a pleaſant hamlet on the Een 
bouring iſland- plenty of ſruits—clear ſprings—and 
wholeſome roots and now complains bitterly of his 
repaſts—ſour rice, and muddy water. (Exit Keepers 

Haſ. Poor man ! bear your ſorrows nobly—and as 
we are alone—no miſerable eye to grudge the favour 
—{ Locking round) take this trifle - Gives money it 
will at leaſt make your meals better for a few ſhort 
weeks—till Heaven may pleaſe to favour you with a 
leſs ſharp remembrance of the happineſs you have 
loſt Farewell. (Gvizg. ) (Zedan catches hold of bim, 


and taking the pocket-book from his belt, are it into Haſs 


well's hand.) 

Ha/. What's this? 

Zed. 1 meant to gain my liberty with u- but I will 
not vex you. 

Haſ. How came you by it? 

Zed. Stole it—and wou'd have ftabb'd you ok! 
had you been alone but I am [nm I did not—Oh! 
J am glad I did not. 

Haſ. You like me then? 

Zed. (Shakes bis head and hold: his heart. '/ 'Tis fomge 


* 
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thing that I never felt before—it makes me like not 
only you, but all the world befides—the love of my 
family was confined to them alone; but this unbes 
me ſeel I could love even my enemies. 

Haß. Oh, nature? grateful! mild! gentle! and 
forgiving !—worſt of tyrants they who, by hard 
uſage, drive you to be cruel ! 

* * „ # #& 

Ha. My Indian friend, have you received your 
freedom ? 

Zed. Yes—and come to bid you farewell—whick 
F wou'd never do, had I not a family in wretchedneſs 
till my return—for you ſhou'd be my maſter, and 1 

auen be your ſlave.—— 8 

Ha T thank you— may you meet at home every 
comfort ! - 

Zed. May you—may you—what ſhall I ſay ?=. 
May you once in your life be a priſoner—then re- 
kaſed—to feel ſuch joy, as I feel now Jn 

Such Things Are, A. 2. Sc. 2.and 4. A. 5. Sc. 4. 


— — 


19 J0# AND HENRY» | 
Joe. So, Maſier Blunt—prepared, I ſee, to give 
the birds a broadſide, Ah! there's the old boy 
(looking at fign)—who has given our enemies many a 


broadſide! Bleſs your old n — Phiz.— 
{ Bocus to him. 


Hen. You're very polite, 
Tec. To be ſure I am—1 rike my main- top to ie 


. 
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by way of ſalute, every morning before I ſtow my 
locker :—that's the face of an honeſt heart, Maſter 
Blunt. — Tis not to be ſure done to the life; but 
what the painter han't made out, a grateful mind 
can: I fought under him when he was Captain, and 
twice after he was Vice. He made me Maſter after 
our firſt bruſh, and, but for this ſplintered timber of 
mine, I'd been by his fide in the Weſt-Indies, when 
the brave old boy died. Died ! I lie, he did not 
die; for he made himſelf immortal! His goodneſs 
laid me up in a ſnug cabin here on the larboard 
tack, made me a freeholder with 3ol. a year, and 
when your maſter, his Honour's couſin and heir, 
ſteers by the compaſs of true glory, as the Admiral 
did, he ſhall have my vote for ſailing into the port 
of Parliament; if he gets it beſore, dame 
Turnpike Gate, A. 1. Set x 


£  — 


# 


DELVILLE AND SAMBO; 


\ of 


Delville. Recolle& who you are. | 8 
: Sambg, I do- l am your ſlave. Ws 
Delville. No not my ſlave—1 gave you Uberty. 
Sambo. You did, Sir; and that made me your 
ſlave.—Gratitude has bound me; faſter: to you than 
all the chains of Africa "Tis now fifteen years 
fince you brought me to England; during which 
time you have foſtered me, educated me, and treated. 
me more as a brother than a ſervantl—and now 
when I warn you of your I you call it imper- 


* 
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tinence — Ah, fir rather ſay 'tis ſelfiſhneſs ; ſor 
my fate is ſo involv'd with yours, that if your heart 
bleeds, Sambo's will break, I'm ſure, 


„% ++ * 


SAMBO AND DOROTHY. 

Dorothy. The divorce, Sambo=—let's talk about 
the divorce—in the firſt place Miſs Gloomly wants 
your evidence 

Samba. My evidence ! 

| Dorothy, Ay : and in the ſecond, to unlock the 
ſecret pleaſantly, ſhe has ſent you theſe golden keys 
—(fpeewing purſe full of guineas here — take them; 
and now, Sambo—( force: it into his band). | 

8 { throwing the purſe down), S'life does ſhe 

UL betray my maſter ? | 
Hey day !1—why not, fir ?=-when was 
yourmalter ſo liberal ?—did he ever make you a pre- 
| ſent of any thing ſo valuable? 

Sambo. I don't know—he made me a preſent of 

myſelf !-and poor as you may think the gilt, 1} 
not ſell it for all the gold in the univerſe, 

* Laugh When You Can, A. 1. Se. A 


—— 


MARQUIS AND AMANTHIS, 


Amb. Nay, Iam convinced you love me—loye 
me dearly—does not all I poſſeſs come from you? 
You have even taught me to think, to ſpeak, and to 


be happy.—Yet all your gifts, that, the moſt dear ta 


its 


th 
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my heart, is a ſentiment I feel for you, and cannot 
tell what it is—1 have not power to deſcribe either 
its tenderneſs or its force—"Tis impoſſible I ſhould 
make you comprehend it—for you never felt any 
thing like it. 

Marg. Tis gratitude he means. 


Child of Nature, A 2, Sc. 1. 
— — 


DORNTON, A081 FR, &c. 


Dorsten. And what may be the amount of your 
bill, Sir ? 

Hefier. A trifle, for which I have no right to aſk, 

Dernton, No right! What do you mean? 

Hafer. Your fon, Sir, made me what Lam; . 
deemed me and my family from ruin; and it woda 
be an ill requital of his goodneſs to come here, like 
a dun, at ſuch a time as this; when I would rather, 
if that could help him, 125 him every ſhilling I have 
in the world. 

Doraton. Would you? Would you ? (greatly affet- 
ed. Lou look like an honeſt man been do 
you here then? 

Hofier. Mr. Dornton, Sir, knew I ſhould be unwil- 
ling to come, and ſent me word he would never 
ſpeak to me more if I did not; and, rather than of- 
fend him, I would even come here on a buſineſs like 
this, 


Dornt6n. (Shakes bim by the hand) You are an honeſt 


— 
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felow! An unaccountable !—And ſo Harry | has been 
your friend ? 

Hefitr. Ves, Sir, a liberal minded friend; for he 
lent me money, though I was ſincere enough to tell 
him of his faults. 

Dernien. Zounds, Sir! How. came you to be 2 
weaver of ſtockings ? 

Hafer. I don't know, Sir, how I came to be at 

all; I only know that here I am. 
Dorntan. A philoſopher! 
Hofer. I am not fond of titles, Sir - I'm a man. 

Doraton. Why is it not a ſhame, now, that the ſoul 
of Socrates ſhould have crept and hid itſelf in the 
body of a ſtocking-weaver ? Give me your bill ! 

Hoffer. Excuſe me, Sir. 

Dermo. Give me your bill, I tell you! I'll pay 
this bill myſelf. - Road to Ruin, A. 3. SC. 2, 


— — 


CHARLES AND SHEVA. 


Ch. Pardon me, Sir, if I ſay there are ſome ſeem- 
ing contradictions in your character, which I cannot 
reconcile. You give away your money, it ſhould 
ſeem, with the generoſity of a prince, and I hear 
you lament over it in the language of a miſer, 
Sheva. That is true, that is very true; I love my 


monies, I do love them dearly ; but I love my fel- 


low-creatures a little better. a 
Ch. Being ſo charitable to others, why then will 
you not ſpare a little to yourlelf ? 
| i 
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$heva. Becauſe I am angry with myſelf for being 
ſuch a baby, a child, a chicken, Your people do 
not love me, what buſineſs have I to love your peo- 
ple? lam a Jew; my fathers up to Abraham all 
were Jews—Mercileſs mankind, how you have per- 
ſecuted them! My family is all gone, it is extinct, 
my very name will yaniſh- out of memory when I am 
dead] pray you pardon me; I am very old, and 
apt to weep ; I pray you pardon me. 

Ch. I ara more diſpoſed to ſubſcribe to your tears 
than to find fault with them. 

Sheva, Well, well, well ! 'tis natural for me to 
weep when I reflect upon their ſufferings and my 
own,—Sir, you ſhall know—but I won't tell you my 
ſad ſtory; you are young and tender-heated—It is 


all written down—You ſhall find it with my papers | 
at my death. | 


Ch. Sir! At your death 

$heva. Yes, ſure, I muſt die ſome time or other 2 
tho* you have ſav'd my life once, you cannot ſave 
it always: I did tell you,”Mr. Ratcliffe, I wou'd 
ſhew you my heart. Sir, it is a heart to do you all 
poſſible good whilſt I live, and to pay you the debt 
of gratitude when I die; I believe it is the only one 
| owe to the pure benevolence of my fellow-crea= 
tures, 

Ch. I am ſorry you 11 found mankind 55 U un- 
grateſul. 

Sheva. Not ſo, not ſo; I might perhaps have. 
found them grateful, if I had let them know their be- 


F 


— 
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neſactor; I did relieve their wants, but I did not 
court their thanks : they did eat my bread, and hoot- 
ed at me for a miſer. Jew, A. 2. Sc. 2. 


HEART IxEss. 


LEONARD AND DROOPLY.,. 


Leon, == Your nlents have been only ſlum- 
bering. 

Dro, Ha v'n't they ? ? they have had a pretty long 
nap, and a ſound one too, I'm afraid it will be a 
hard matter to wake them. 

Leos. I don't defpair ; eſpecially when I ſhall ſet 
the loud voice of friendſhip to rouſe them. 

Dre. If they don't wake at that call, you may 


take your oath their ſlumber is everlaſting. But 


tho” I am maſter of this poor tenement, I really am 
ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the upper fory, as not to 
know whether the inhabitants have periſhed by neg- 
le, or are only dozing from want of employment; 
but this I do know, there is a lively fellow in the 
fir fi floor (pointing to his heart ) who would dance with 
joy to do you the lighteſt ſervice, and loſe every 
es of blood to prove his friendſhip and gratitude. 
Volary * A. 1. Sc. t. 
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HONESTY PROVED. 


VORTEX AND FRANK, 


* (fide). I'll ſet a trap for you, you dog 
I'll have you in my power, however; Ill drop my 
purſe—he'll take it—and then / drops bit purſe )J—= 
A pair of us! I'll lay you by the heels, deſperate cute 
as you are. [ Exit, 

Frank. Poor Feyther, poor fiſter, and poor I! 
Feyther will go broken hearted, for ſartain,; and 
then, fiſter Jeſſy's coming to labour, -I can't bear 
the thought on't. Od dom thee! if I could but get 
hold of ſome of thy money, I'd teak care thee ſhould 
not get it again.-Eh ! (/ees the purſe, walks round it. 
Well, now, I declare that do look for all the world 
like a purſe. How happy it would make poor 
Feyther and Siſter ! I conceates there wou'd be no 
harm juſt to touch it ;—( takes it up with caution ; 
it be cruel tempting. No body do ſee I. wonder 
how it wou'd feel in my pocket (puts it with frar into 
his own pocket), Wounds! how hot I be! Cruel 


warm to be ſure, Who's that! Nobody,—Oh! I 
I—l-u-d, lud! and 1 ha' gotten ſuch a deſperate 


ague all on a ſudden, —aud my heart do keep j— 
jump—jumping.-L believe I be going to die (falls 
into a chair) Eh !—Eh !— Mayhap it be this terrible 
purſe, Dom thee, come out (throws it dun. After 


* 


. 
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a2 pauſe.) Fes, now I is better.-Dear me, quite an 
alteration.— My head don't ſpin about ſoa, and my 
heart do feel as light, and do fo keep tittuping, tit- 
tuping, I can't help crying. 


Euter vORTEX., 


Fertaxe, Now I have him—/Sees the parſe). What, 
he has not ſtole it, tho? his own Father's in want 
Here's a precious raſcal for you ! 


Frank, Mr. Nabob, you have left your purſe be. 


hind you //obbing) ; and you ought to be aſhamed 
of yourſelf, ſo you ought, to leave a purſe in a poor 
lad's way, who has a Far and Siſter coming to 
ſtarving. 

Vortex. My purſe! True; reach it me. 

Frank. Noa, thank you for nothing—T've had it 
inmy hand once—Ecod, if having other people's 
money do make a man fo hot, how ng warm 
ſome ſolks mun be! 

Vortex, Warm, —fooliſi fellow! £ wiping his fort- 
| bead, and fanning himſelf with bit hat). Fugh! quite 
2 Bengal day, I declare. | 

Frank, Od dang it! how their heads mun ſpin 
round ! 

Vortex. Spin round! I never heard ſuch a ſimple- 

ton.—Spin, indeed! ha! ha! God bleſs my ſoul. 

I'm quite giddy! Oh Lord! Oh dear me! 

Cure for the MH, A, 2. Sc. 2. 
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HONOR, 


* 
FA PAULKNER TO M'QUERY« 


Honour, is the converſation of ſociety z without 
it, even our virtues wou'd be dangerous. It tem- 
pers courage, and vice it puts to ſhame ; it eradi- 
cates truth, and mixes up oppoſing paſſions in the 
ſweet compound of urbanity. 

Way to Get Married, A. 1. Sc. 2. 


' — — 


=. _ 


SIR HERVEY AND BAILIFF, 


Bailiff, A man of your rank couldn't live ſhabbily. 
Sir Hervey. No; but I might have lived honor- 


ably; I might have lived within my income: that 


is the barrier no man of. true honour ever paſſes : 
and if ſtealing on the highway be puniſhed with 
death, why Dould the more refined robber, who de- 


frauds the induſtrious tradeſman of the hard earnings 


by which he is to ſupport his family, why ſhould he 
eſcape? — Oh! let no man boaſt the proud name 
of gentleman, who contracts debts he cannot pay! 
Management, A. 4. Se. 2. 
— ; x 


HEREFORD, LLEWELLYN, CADWALL AND SOLDIERS. 


Her. — Yield, prince, and at diſcretion, to king 


Edward ; 
Submit to. pay a gentle fine welkname, 


© 


* 


} 
| 
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And hold of him, during your natural life, 
This principality, which at your death 
Shall add its luſtre to the Engliſh crown, 


I wait for your reply. 


Llew. "Tis in my ſcabbard. 
Think you the ſoil that nouriſhed me to empire 
So lightly priz'd, that I could ſee its bondage? 
Retain it for my life !—My life !--a ſpan : 

I live in my deſcendants.— Lord, I truſt 
When theſe bones whiten in the eagle's neſt, 


* My children, with a better fate than mine, 
Shall rule the land in happineſs and honour. 


„ 


Her. I turn me then to you his followers.— 

Deluded men, whom yet our mercy ſpares 

For this laſt trial, liſten to my words. 

Lau. "Tis fit you ſhould; and weigh well his pro- 
poſals. 

Her, On one condition, here I tender pardon ; 
Seize yonder traitor to his oath and homage, 
Deliver him an offering unto juſtice, 

And high rewards ſhall amplify our boon, 

| (4 payſe—all ſilent.) 

Lu. Why are you filent, friends? You cannot 
balance. | 

Accept his offer. Mark well the conditions, 

He promiſes you honour for diſgrace ; 

Who then can heſitate to bind his prince ? 

Not yet determined! Let me well adviſe you. 

Standing with me, you look on certain death. 


j 
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Think of your helpleſs wives, your orphan'd chil- 
dren, t : 
All facrific'd, if you are ſcrupulous. Ex 
Yet once more, general, help me to perſuade em. 
Her. Amazement wraps me at his fortitude! 
They're filent ſtill, and hang the head in ſorrow. _ 
Llew. Still, friends, reſolute! Perhaps your 
hearts 
Cheriſh ſome pity for a long-tried friend ; 
And thus are loth to yield him to his fate. 
Have pity on yourſelves—be wiſe aud truckle, 
True, we are friends; but 'tis calamity 
Makes the ſole bond betwixt us—did we flouriſh, 
I ſhould be thron'd too high for your affociate ; 
And you be common men in my regard, 
Cad. This is not kind in our commander, boys, 
But may I periſh if I e'er betray him ! 
Llw, O, Ihave ſolv'd the ſeruple. Feeble cow- 
ards, 
Tis fear to ruſh upon a ſingle man. 
Lo, there my truſty ſword, nay e' en my dagger 
1 fling before you—l am now defenceleſs. 
Come, who advances ?- 
Cad. Aye, if hell ſhould gape 
And ſwallow the refuſers, who's the wretch 
That would betray his leader and his ſovereign ? | 
(They all ruſs forward, and fall. at his fret. i 
Llew. Read in this act theiranſwer,—Matchleſs men! 
My ſwelling. heart is burſting with delight. | 
Cambro- Britons, A. 1. Sc. 35 
af N 
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HONOUR, (FALSE) 


SIR B. MORTIMER TO FITZHARDING. 


Honour has been my theme! good will to man 
My fiudy. I have labour'd for a name 
As white as mountain ſnow ; dazzling, and ſpeck- 


leſs : 
Shame on * us blur'd wal blots! F ats, like a mil- 
dew, 
Runs the virtuous harveſt I would reap, 
-And all my * is weeds, - J 


1. RV 0 


SIN . MOR TIMER AND WILFORD., 


Mort. Honour, thou blood-ſtain'd God! at whoſe 
red altar 
Sit War and Homicide, O, to hel cc 
Will inſult drive thy votaries! By heaven, + 
In the world's range there does not breathe a man 
* Whoſe brutal nature I more ſtrove to ſoothe, 
With long forbearance, kindneſs, courteſy, 

Than his who fell by me. But he diſgrac'd me, 
Stain'd me,—oh, death, and ſhame —the world 
look'd on, | 

And faw this finewy ſavage ftrike me 1 als 


Rain blows upon me, drag me to and fro, 


On the baſe earth, mon. Deſperation, 
In every fibre of my frame, cried vengeauce! 
I left the room, which he had quitted. Chance, 


1 f 
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(Curſe on the chance !) while boiling with my 
wrongs, 

Thruſt me againſt him, darkling in the ſtreet ;— 

I ſtab'd him to the heart: and my oppreſſor 

Roll'd, lifeleſs at my foot. 

Wilf. Oh! mercy on me ! 
How could this deed be cover'd ! 
Mort. Would you think it? 

E'en at the moment when I gave the blow, 

Butcher'd a fellow creature in the dark, 

I had all good men's love. But my diſgrace, 

And my opponent's death, thus link'd with it, 

Demanded notice of the magiſtracy. 

They ſummon'd me, as friend would ſummon friend, 

To acts of import, and communication. 

We met; and 't was reſolved, to ſtifle rumour, 

To put be on my trial. No accuſer, 

No evidence appear'd, to urge it on. 

'T'was meant to clear my fame.—How clear it chen? 

How cover it? you ſay.— Why, by a Lie 

Guilt's offspring, and its guard. I. taught this 
breaſt, ; | 

Which Truth once made her throne, to ſorge a lie; 

This tongue to utter it.— Rounded a tale, 

Smooth as a Seraph's ſong ſrom Satan's mouth; 

So well compacted, that the o'er throng'd court 

Diſturb'd cool juſtice, in her judgment-ſeat, * SIG 5 

By ſhouting ** Innocence l ere I had ſiniſn e. 

The Court enlarged me; and the giddy rabble N 

M 2 
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Bore me, in triumph, home. Aye!—look upon 


Me, 
I know thy fight aches at me. 
Wilf. Heaven forgive me ! 
I think I love you till :—but I am young; 
I know not what to ſay :—it may be wrong. 


Indeed I pity you. 


Mort. I diſdain all pity,©__© 

I aſk no conſolation. Idle boy! 

Think'ſt thou that this compulſive confidence 
Was given to move thy pity ?- Love of Fame 
(For till I cling to it) has urged me, thus, 

To quaſh thy curious miſchief in it's birth. 
Hurt honour, in an evil, curſed hour, 

Drove me to murder—lying :—'twould again. 
My honeſty, —ſweet peace of mind, —all, all! 
Are barter'd for a name. I will maintain it. 


Should ſlander whiſper o'er my ſepulchre, 


And my ſoul's agency ſurvive in death, 
I could embody it with heaven's lightuing, 


And the hot ſha't of my inſulted ſpirit 


Should ſtrike the blaſter of my memory 


5 Dead in the church- yard. Boy, I would not kill 


' thee; 
Thy raſhneſs and Pe WR: threaten'd danger ; 
To check them there was no way leſt but this: — 


Save one thy death: thou ſhalt not be my vidim. 
* Wilf. My death! What take my lite i—My lite! 


to prop 
This empty honour, 
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Mort. Empty! Groveling fool! 
Wilf. J am your ſervant, Sir: child of your 
bounty ; 
And know my obligation, I have been 
Too curious, haply ; *tis the fault of youth. 
I ne'er meant injury: if it would ferve you, 
I would lay ab y life; I'd give it freely: 
Could you, then, have the heart to rob me of it? 
You could not; —ſhould not. 
Mort, How ! 
_ Wilf. You dare not. 
Mort. Dare not! 
Wiff. Some hours ago you durſt not, Paſſion 
moved you ; 
Reflection interpoſed, and held your arm. 
But, ſhould reflection prompt you to attempt it, 
My innocence would give me ſtrength to ſtruggle, 
And wreſt the murderous weapon from your hand. 
How, would you look to find a peaſant boy 
Return the knife you level'd at his heart ; ; 
And aſk you which in heaven would ſhew the beſt, 
Arich man's honour, or a poor man's honeſty ? 
| hs Tron Cheft, A 2. Sc. 2. & 4. 


HOSPITALITY. 


BILLY BLUSTER, DAVID AND KATE, 


Billy B. What is the lady's name— whom is 


ſhe going ta marry—and how are you intereſted 
M 3 
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about her? I don't think David Mowbray would 
bring a bad woman into my family. 

David. Why who could ſuppoſe I would ? But 
with reſpect to entering into her hiſtory with you, I 
can't do it; for 'tis brother Frederick's affair, and 
he'll ſatisfy you in all points. It is not I that am going 
to marry her, but he: all I know is, that ſhe is a 
perſon of rank; and an emigrant; Take notice, I 
have never ſeen har, and moreover, it is a cloſe ſe- 
eret from my father. 

Kate. Billy, Billy, if it is a ſecret affair, don't 
meddle or make with it : as ſure as can be you'll get 
anto hot water with Sir Miles Mowbray. 

Billy B. Hot water indeed ! Jet him take care then, 
he don't ſcald his own fingers. I hall act the ftrait 
part by my friend David; if he deceive me, that is 
his fault; if I deceive him, I am a flincher, and no 
true Engliſhman—ſo I ſay the lady ſhall be welcome: 
I fay it, and who ſhall gainſay it? 

David. Come, ſweet Kate, it only wants your 
concurrence ; take a little pity into your heart for 
a poor orphan ſtranger, driven out of her own coun- 
try by the murderers of her parents, and give her a 
ſmall ſample of your hoſpitality, for the honor of 
old England. 

Kate. Nay, if ſhe is an orphan and a ftranger, 
and a fugitive from that cruel country, who but a 
monſter would refuſe to take her in? I'll not be out- 
done in charity by any body—Let her come when 
the will, I'll do every thing in my power for her. 
Fisfl Love Az. Sc. 1. 


— 
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HOSPITALITY. (MODERN) 


SIR CHARLES AND MISS DAZZLE» 


Sir C. Well, ſiſter, we ſhall ruin them all; and 
now-a-days you know you can't do your friend a 
greater ſervice. _, 

Miſs Daz. What than to ruin him! 

Sir C. To be ſure—Where is the ruin'd man that 
doesn't ſpend twice the income of the richeſt citizen 
in London? Don't many of them have executions 
in their houſe in the morning, and give galas at 
night? An't the very bailifs turned into ſervants, 
and dou't they ſtill ſtake five thouſand on a card? 
Nay, I know a man that has done it all his life, * | 

Miſs Daz. Do you? Who? 

Sir C. Myſelf !—1I never had a Milling, and I've 
always lived like a Nabob—And how have I done 
all this? How, but by hoſpitality | By entertaining 
my friends elegantly at one table, and genteely 
picking their pockets at another. 

How 1 Grow Rich, A. 1. Sc, 2. 


—.— 


HUMANITY. 


LARBOARD AND MARIA, 


Maria. The weight of this obligation. 
Larb. Call it merely an act of Juitice; you: owe 


14 
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me no obligation; we are all ſubje& to beat up the 
rough channel of misfortune, and ſplit on the con- 
cealed rocks of villainy ; it is therefore a duty we owe 

to each other, as a part of the crew of ſociety, in 
our different voyages through life, to prote the in- 
jured and ſuccour the diſtreſt. 

; | TFuft in Time, A. 2. Sc. 2. 


—— 


SHEVA, (Solus) 


Heigho! Icannot chuſe but weep—Sheva, thou 
art a fool—Three hundred pounds by the day, how - 
much is that in the year? — Oh dear, oh dear! I ſhall 
exuin'd, ſtarved, waſted to a watch-light!, Bow- 
els; you ſhall pinch for this: I'll not eat fleſh this 
fortnight : PII ſuck the air for nouriſhment : I'll feed 
upon the ſteam of an alderman's kitchen, as I put 
my noſe down his area.—Well, well! but ſoft, a 
word, friend Sheva ! Art thou not rich? monſtrous 
rich, abominably rich? and yet thou liveſt on a 
cruſt—Be it ſo! thou doſt ſtint thine appetites to 
pamper thine affections; thou doſt make thyſelf to 
live in poverty, that the poor may live in plenty. 
Well, well! fo long as thou art a miſer only to thine 
own coſt, thou may'ſt hug thyſelf in this poor 
habit, and ſet the world's contempt at naught, 


8 © * # 
CHARLES AND SHEVA., 


Cb. You pity me, I'm ſure you do: thoſe tones 
cou'd never proceed but from a teeling heart, 


F 
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Sheng, Try me, touch me; I am not made of 
marble. 

Ch, No, on my life you are not. | 

Sheva. Nor, yet of the gold extorted from the 
prodigal : I am no ſhark to prey upon mankind, 
What I have got, I have got by little and little, wor- 
king hard, and pinching my own bowels—l cou'd fay 
ſomething, it is in my thoughts; but no, I will not 
ſay it here: this is the houſe of trade ; that is not to 
my purpoſe—Come home with me, ſo pleaſe you 
"Tis but a little walk, and you ſhall ſee what I have 
ſhewn to no man, Sheva's real heart do not carry 


it in my hand. 8 Jew, A. 1. Sc. 2. 
HUMANITY AND INHUMANITY 
CONTRASTED. 


ALONZO AND ROLDANs 
Alon. Roldan, the conduR of theſe Indian obſcures 
our European virtues, and we are come to be in- 
ſtructed, not to teach—The good Columbus has ap- 


peaſed their juſt reſentment, and, at the requeſt of 


Orozimbo, conſents to liberate the priſoners. 
Roldan, Tis well Peu a plan of attack). but as 
we muſt ſecure a place of ſafety, (for it were mad · 
neſs to repoſe confidence in. ſavages) here have E 
drawn. a plan which muſt render the town an _— 
eapture, | 
Han, The town a capture? | 9:1 
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Roldan. Doſt thou not underſtand me ? 

Alex. Thope I do not. 

- Rolden, There is no ſafety but in their deliruo- 
tion. 

. Alon. Roldan, thou ſurely can't not be fo damn'd as 
to think it What, ſtab the fond heart that overflows 
with love and adoration for thee - trample down 
facred hoſpitality, and ere& the throne of treachery 
and murder—by the great God of juſtice, firſt throꝰ 
this body, thou muſt force thy way, thou traitor to 
humanity. - 

Roldar. Soft-hearted fool, theſe mawkiſh virtues 
have ever been the fainted garb of cowards, 


Alon, Coward ! [Thy fbi. 


Enter curo, with Indians, wwho ruſs in between "ems 


Cuto. Thanks to the God, this arm received the 
firoke that would have ſlain you. [To Rolgan. 

Alon. Good youth, thou bleed'ſt—Pray take all 
care of him [binds his handkerchief round Cuto's arm. 
Roldan, if yet thou need'ſt a ſtimulus to virtue, 
look on that Indian, and in the name of heaven, do 
not ſtain thy honour and thy manhood with trea- 
chery and ingratitude. 

Koldan. Fortune permits thee now to ſchool me 
but, boy, thou ſhalt feel my power; go to the Vice- 
roy, tell him that Roldan lacketh brotherly affection 
for the poor Indians, and add (for by the power of 
vengeance it is true) that Roldan is his covenanted 
foe=that he hath given freedom to thoſe Caſtilians 


he 
gre 


„ 
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he dared diſgrace with bonds, and that, by thee, he 
greets his Excellency with defiance and contempt- 
Columbus, *. 2. Sc. 1. 


— * 
HUMOUR 


VORTEX, oro RAPID, AND YOUNG RAPID. 


or. Bir, "pa a Member, ad! mean to 

2 Rap. Keep moving. * 

Vor. Why, I mean to ſpeak, 1 «furs you; and— 

T. Rap. Puſh on then. 

Ver. What, ſpeak my ſpeech ?—That I deu dee 
ſpeak it. 

T. Rap. Oh, the devil Don't yawn un Old 
Rapid.) 

O. Rap. I never get a comfortable nap, never? 
F. Rap. You have a dev'liſh good chance, eng 
Confound all ſpeeches, Oh 
For. Pray be ſeated—(They ft on each fide Vortex. 
—— Now we'll yk hom that the chair—{pointing 73 
the chair) 

O. Rap. Suppoſe it the jet N 5 a chair, 

an't it? 

45 Phaw!? I mean — 5 

Y. - Rap. He knows what you march or tvs 
mour. | 

Far. Oh, he's witty ! 7 | 5 | 


: 7 
m6 TO 
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. Rap. Oh, remarkably brilliant indeed. 
(/ipnificantly ro bis father) . 

Ver. What, you are a wit, fir! 

O. Ras. A what? Yes, I am-—lam a wit. 

Ver. Well, now I'll begin—Oh, what a delicious 
moment !="The Houſe when they approve, cry, 
« Hear him! hear him!“ -I only give you a hint 
in caſe any thing ſhould ſtrike 

Y. Rap. Puſh on can never fland it—(afe) 

. Fer. Now I ſhall charm them (addreſſes the chair) 
. Sir, Had 1 met your eye at an earlier hour, 
I ſhould not have blink'd the preſent queſtion—but 
having caught what has fallen from the other fide, 
I ſhall ſcout the idea of going over the uſual ground” 
— What! no applauſe yet? / Afde} During this Old 
Rapid has fallen aſleep, and Young Rapid, after Su- 
ing great fret fulne/s and impatience, runs 10 the back ſeene, 
throws up the window, and looks out. But I ſhall 
proceed, and I truſt, without interruption” —(rurns 
round and ſees Old Rapid aſleep.) 

Ver. Upon my ſoul, this is - What do vob mean, 
fir — Rapid ewakes) 


O. Rap. What's the matter Hear bim! hear 


hip! 

Vor. Pray, ür, don't you 3 Young 
Rapid at the window What the devil !— 

T. Rap. {looking round. ] Hear him! hear him! 

Por. By the ſoul of Cicero, 'tis too much. 

O. Rap, Oh, Neddy, for ſhame of yourſelf to fall 
aſleep -I mean, to look out of the window am 
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very ſorry, fir, any thing ſhould go acroſs the grain 

I ſay, Ned, ſmooth him down! 

T. Rap. 1 will- What the devil ſhall I ſay >—The 
fact is, fir, Theard a cry of fire=upon—the= the 

the water, and 

Ver. Well, well—But do you wiſh to hear the end 
of my ſpeech ? | 

T. Rap. Upon my honour, I do. 

Vor. Then we'll only ſuppoſe this little iuterrup- 
tion a meſſage trom the Lords, or ſomething of that 
ſort—(They fit, Young Rapid fretful) | 

Vor. Where did I leave off? 

T. Rap. Oh! I recollect; at—* I therefore briefly 
conctude with moving—an Adjournment'%—(ri/ing} 

Ver. Nonſenſe! no ſuch thing—/putting him dows 
in the chair Oh! I remember! I ſhall therefore 
proceed, and, I truſt, without interruption—"? 


Enter Servant. 


= Dinner's on the table, fir. 
Get out of the room, you villain ey Wu : 

out r 
Stv. I ſay r 

Y. Rap. Hear him ! hear him! 

Serv. Dinner is waiting, 

Y. Rap. (jumping up) Dinner WY come 
along, ſir. 

Vor. Never mind the Kane, 

Y. Rap. But I like it ſmoking. 

1.0 Rap. So do I—Be it ever ſo nun,. me dere 

it hot. 4 
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Per Won't you hear my ſpeech ? 

r Rap. To be ſure we will—but now to dinner 
Come, we'll move together Capital ſpeech ! —— 
Puſh on, fir—Comealong dad—Puſh him on, dad 

[Excunt foreing Vortex out, 
Cure for the Heart Ache, A. 3. Sc. 2+ 


— — 


SHARPSET AND LEONARD. 


Sharp. I joined a party of ſtrolling players. 

Leon. Indeed! 

Sharp, I know you muſt be ſhocked at my deſcend- 
ing ſo damn'd low as to turn actor. But 1 did not 
diſgrace myſelf long. 

; Lean, How happen'd that ? 

Sharp. The audience would not let me. 

Ten. How ſo? a 5 

Sharp. I came out in Richard the Third, I thought 
it deviliſh fine; but the good folks in the front 
thought otherwife. I ranted—they hooted—How- 


ever, I out-roared them, and puſhed on till I got 


into Boſworth Field—* A horſe, a horſe ! my king- 
dom for a horſe!“ When a drunken, Fox-hunting 
ſquire (I ſhall never loſe the ſound of his damn'd 
voice) bawled out of the boxes, that I ſhould have 
the beſt horſe in his ſtable, if I would ride away di- 
rectly and never come back again. 4 
Leen. Ha l hal hal N 

Sbarp. he actors warn'd me it RE not do. 1 
thought it envy in them, and have ſome reaſon to 
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think they ſent a party to hiſs me. However, by way 
of comfort, though they told me I ſhould never a& 


tragedy, they thought I ſhould ſucceed in low comedy 


Low comedy! only think of their impudence ! Is. 
this a-face for law! comedy? No, no, damn it! I 
could not ſtoop to that. 


Votary of Wealth, A. 3. Sc. 1. 


— — 


HUSBANDS. 
(THEIR PREROGATIVES.) 


SIR WILLIAM NORBERRY AND LORD PRIORY., 


Sir Wil. The ancients, I believe, were very affece 


tionate to their wives. 

Ld. Pri. And they had reaſon 6 ſo; ſor their 
wives obeyed them. The ancients ſeldom gave them 
the liberty to do wrong ; but modern wives do as 
they like, 

Mr. Nor. And don't you ſuffer Lady Priory | to do 
as ſhe likes! 


Ld. Pri. Yes, when it is what I like too. But ne- 


ver, never elſe. 

Sir. Wil. Does not this draw upon you the charac 
ter of an unkind huſband? 

Ld. Pri. That I am proud of. Did you never ob- 
ſerve that ſeldom a breach of fidelity ii a wife is ex- 
poſed, where the unfortunate hüſband is not faid 
to be the beſt creature in the world! Poor man! 
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- fo good natured ! Doatingly fond of his wife In- 
dulged her in every thing !—How cruel in her to 
ferve him ſo l Now, if I am ſerved /e, it ſhall not 
be for my good-nature, 

Mz. Nor. But TI hope you equally diſapprove of 
every ſeverity. 

I. Pri, (Rapidly) What do you mean by ſeverity ? 
Mr. Nor. You know you uſed to be rather violent 
in your temper. 

LA. Pri. So I am ftill—apt to be haſty and paſſion» 
ate—but that is rather of advantage to me as a huſ- 
band-it cauſes me to be obeyed without heſitation 
no liberty for contention, tears, or repining. I 
inſure conjugal ſunſhine, by now 'and then intro- 
ducing a ſtorm ; while ſome huſbands never ſee any 
thing but a cloudy ſky, and all for the want of a lit- 
tle domeſtic thunder to clear away the vapours, 

Sir Nil. I have long conceived indulgence to be 
the bane of female happineſs. 

£4. Pri. And ſo it is—I know ſeveral women of 
faſhion who will viſit fix places of different amuſe- 


ment, on the ſame night, have company at home 


beſides, and yet, for want of ſomething more, they'll 
be out of ſpirits : my wiſe never goes to à public 
place, has ſcarce ever company at home, and. yet 
is always in ſpirits, 

Sir Wi, Never viſits operas, or balls, or routs ? 

| Lord Pri, How ſhould ſhe ? ſhe goes to bed. every 
Sight YT at ten. A 


. 
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Mr. Nor. In the name of wonder, how have you 
been able to bring her to that? 

Ld. Pri. By making her riſe every morning at five. 

Mr. Nor. And ſo ſhe becomes tired before night. 

LA. P. Tired to death. Or, if I ſee her eyes com- 
pletely open at bed time, and ſhe aſks me to play 
one game more at picquet, the next morning I jog 
her elbow at half after four. « 

Mr. Nor, But ſuppoſe ſhe does not reply to the 
ſignal? 

Lad. Pri. Then I turn the key of the door when 
I leave the chamber; and there I find her when I 


come home in the evening, 


Sir Wil, And without her having ſeen a creaturs 


all day ? 


Ld. Pri. That is in my favour, for not having ſeen . 


a ſingle ſoul, ſhe is rejoĩced even to ſee me. 

Mr, Nor. And will ſhe ſpeak to you, after ſuch 
uſage ? 

Ld. Pri. If you only conſidered how much a wo- 
man longs to ſpeak after being kept a whole day 
filent, you would not aſk that queſtion. 

Wives as they Were, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


— 
IMPIETY. 1 
MENTEVYOLE AND OLYMPIA. 3 


| Ment. By the great power which gave me ſenſe 
and being, 
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I'll wreſt from fate my folly's chaſtiſement, 
And this right hand ſhall end me. 


Olymp. Oh l how ſhocking, 
To hear with what devout impiety, 


Thou dar'ſt call heaven the witneſs of an oath, 
Outrageous to its own bleſs'd providence! 
Julia, A. 1. Sc, 6. 


. 


— — 
wh 


IMPUDENCE. 


"SCATTER, FARMER COLE, SPUNGE, & COACHMEN., 


1% Coach. Come, come: the twelve ſhillings! or 
elſe / laying hold of him.) 

Spunge. If you can't change a hundred pound nots, 
T owe it you I owe it you tes Scatter Oh, this 
is lucky—this gentleman perhaps—will you be fo. 
kind, fir? —caſh a hundred pounds, Sir ? 

Scat, I really bav'nt ſo much caſh about me, or 
elſe 
* Spunge. As you; ſay - not ſo much gold - but plenty 
of filver—ſo be good enough—juſt give theſe men 
twelve ſhillings—thank ye, Sir—under infinite ob- 
ligations—here, raſcals=take.your money from this 
gentleman—take it, I ſay—(Scatter, after ſome hefita- 
tion, pays it.) There = begone !—(Coachmen exennt J— 
eternally obliged—for ever indebted—never re-pay 
you but your name - ſavour me with your name 
to whom am I debtor ? Cialing out a porket-book) 
Scat. My name is Scatter Richard Scatter, Sir: 


* # 
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but never think of it—1 don't mind a guinea” or two 
particularly when they are not-my own. 

Spunge. Richard Scatter“ — (writing *# down) 
debtor twelve ſhillings—pſha! can't remember ſilver 
- give me nine ſhillings—that will make it a guinea 
—then neither ot us will forget it (tales the money} 
and your houſe—where's your houſe, Dick : 

Scat. I have no hou'e—I'm on a viſit. 

Spange. A viſit! Oh la ſaving ſcheme—natural 
enough—that's right, Dick—live on your friends 
Well--what are their names? 

Scat. Why, if you muſt know, I'm on a ”_ at 
Woodland Grove. 

unge. Woodland Grove l- know it well be 
with you in an hour What time do you dine? 

Scat. Dine! oh, you muſt excuſe me there Mr. 
Woodland is a man who ſees no company. 

Sunge. Don't diſtreſs yourſelf—don't let him put 
himſelf out of the way on my account—wlaineſt eater 
in the world —mutton, beef, veal, all the ſame to 
me- only rather particular in my wine—muſt have 
Burgundy—always drink Burgundy, and * 
it's iced, Dick. 

Scat. Very likely : but I am not at my own 8 
Sand Mr. Woodland is of all men 

Spunge. The man ] wiſh to know-how are = 
beds ?-(<wwalts up the flage) 

Scat. Beds !—curſe the fellow !=I can't help * 4 
ing at his impudence !-=Why, Farmer, is this ſhew« 
ing me how to live cheap? 


3 
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Farm, Yees—it's the way he taught me laſt ſame 
mer——ha! ha! I'm main glad on't-I' ve got 
nd of him—good day, meaſter. 

Sprnge, (meeting Cole) What, Cole; —how's your 
wife, Cole ? ſorry I can't ſtay to dine with you 
engaged with this gentleman—but ſupper—be with 
you to ſupper—you know my way—free and eaſy— 
never wait for an invitation — come Dick. (Taking 
Scatter's arm) 

Scat. No, Sir—I beg I mayn't deprive your friend 
of the pleaſure of your company—the truth is, I am 
not going to dine at Woodland Grove. 

Spunge. No! 

Scat. No- mean to dine alone at the hotel 

Spunge. Better and better — hate large parties—never 
get any thing hot or good women eat all the choice 
bits—fat of veniſon, backs of hares, and liver-wings 


of rn a tete A tete dinner ſo come, Dick. 


1 
4 


OLD WOODLAND AND SPUNGE, 

Spunge. (without) Dick's not come home, you ſay? 

O. Weed. Ha ! who's this? 

Spunge. ( without.) Don't mind me—I'll find my 
way—(enters) Ha! Squire! how are you, Squire—? 
tea on the table! the very thing! after wine, no- 
thing like ſouchong A.. dewn—tokes cups and ſaus 
cers, Sc.) 

O. Vood. Amazing .o can it be? 

Spunge. {putting Sugar into his tea- cup.) Long wiſhed 

for the honour of your acquaintance, Squire - ſorry 


bottle 
and ] 


now, 

at th 
O. 

Mr. 


do y 


5 
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I could'nt come to dinner now I've found my Yay 
—often pop in, at pudding time—(eating ſome bread 
and butter )—get better butter, though—-don't like 
your butter—(/ipping bit tea) - your tea too not 
half ſtrong enough! (emptying the canniſter in the pot) 

O. Food. Hollo !—what the devil are you about? 

Spunge. So—Dick Scatter's not come home 
drunken raſcal ! 


O. Ward. Drunken raſcal !--who ?-what? Mr, 
Scatter ? 

Spunge. We dined at the hotel—toſſed down ſour 
bottles of Burgundy—Dick reeled off an hour ago, 
and I came here to pay a ſhort viſit No cream 
now, you're up, ring the bell. (0/4 Woodland is ſeated 
at this time. 

O. Weed, Ring the bell ;—-why, what is all this? 
Mr. Scatter, dine at the hotel !-anſwer me, Sir! 
do you fay you know Mr, Scatter? 

Spange. Known him theſe twenty years—a right 
good fellow, Dick is—lives faft, drinks hard, plays 
deep :—and then he told me a new mode of 4 
money, 

O. Wood. Did he? - What was it? 


Spunge, Why, he told me—ring for ſome toaſt, 
will you? 


O. Word, Piha !—1 iuſiſt - what is his new mode 
of raiſing money? 

Spunge. Lou ſhall hear—pay court to an old rela- 
tion—get employed to purchaſe an eſtate—touch the 
depoſit money, and ſpend it on women and Burgun- 
dy—(Exter Mr. $. )=How d'ye do? How d'ye do? 


* 
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Mrs, Scat. A. uncle, who 


is this gentleman ? 


O. Wod. Why, don't you know him? — he has 
been acquainted with your huſband theſe twenty 
years they dined together at the hotel, and FR 


Burgundy with my depoſit money. 
Mer. Scat, Impoſſible l— Mr. Scatter has no ſuch 


acquaintance——(Spunge nods to her) what do you 


nod atme for? I never ſaw vou 


Spange. Oh: what! you cut, do you? You don't 
remember, I uſed to ſee you at Lady Redfigure's 
punting and cocking, and—I ſay, Squire—you 
72 halves, I ſuppoſe. 

O. Weed. Go halves, Sir! 

Spunge. She keeps a faro bank, and you divide 
the profits pon my ſoul, you've dreſſed your cha- 
racter admirably—you look more like a flat than a 
ſharp—ha ! ha! natural enough—but I can't ſtay— 
engaged to ſup at Farmer Cole's, and never break 
an appointment—my next viſit ſhall be longer 
(pruts ſome peaches in his pocket) —adieu ! 

Mrs. Scat. Sir, I inſiſt on your ſtaying 

O. Wood. And fo do I-II inſiſt you don't leave 
my houſe till 

Spunge. There—this is always the caſ e—never 
go any where, they don't inſiſt on my ſtay mg 
don't deſpair—I'll give you enough of my company 


 To-morrow !—let me ſee—where do 1 Eine to- 


morrow ? oh—here I dine here. 
O. Wood. Will you-I ſhould like to ſee mu 


2 


bu 
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Spange. I know it.—I know you'll like to ſee-me ; 
and, therefore, I'll be here at four—punRually at 
four—-and d'ye mind—-Burgundy—-I always drink 
Burgundy—-and ſome trout—-get ſome trout=-the 
red trout- damn all others I— Squire, yours - Lady 
Redfigure, yours. 

| Cheap Living, A. 1. Sc. 2. and A. 2. N. 


— 


INCIDENTS, 


OLD TESTY AND KITTY, 


Kitty. Oh dear me, here is Sir Simon !' What ſhall 
Ido? Coming, Sir. I woudn't have him ſee. you 
and me. alone together, for the world, 

Ol Tefty. Nor I either. The raſcal wou'd. ban- 
ter me to death, | 

Kitty. And I ſhall loſe my character. Oh, dear Sir, 
hide yourſelf, 


SS TT Sv ; 
there, under the ſopha. | 
. Old Teh. Zounds! I ſhall be cramped to death. 
„ „„ „„ | 
Kitty. Make haſte, make haſte, *® 
Old Tec. Well, if I muſt, I muſt, (Gets ander the 
fopha.) Send him away directly. 


Ky. Yes, Sir, yes. 


| | Enter $18 S1MON FLOURISH-. 
| Sir 8. Flou. Why, Kitty, what are you in ſuch a 
buſtle about? My Lady is not at home, is ſhe? 


- 
* 
% 
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Tiny. No, Sir, no. 

Sir S. Fla. I'm glad of it. I came home on pur- 
poſe to catch you alone, Kitty. 

Old Tefy. Oh ho! you did, did you? {from under 
the ſopha.) | 

Sir S. Flev, You are the prettieſt little rogue in the 
world, Kitty. You know how long I have been in 
love with you, Kitty; now do have compaſſion on 
me! 


e 


Lady Fla. (Without) Pray, Captain O Neil, do 
me the kindneſs to walk this way. 

Kitty. My Lady's voice! 

Sir S. Flu. By all that's diſcordant ! ſhe muſt not 
ſee me here with you. 1 told her I ſhould not be at 
home till night. She'll ſuſpeR ſomething. 

Kitty. Well ſhe may, if ſhe ſees me in this rumpl'd 
condition, Oh dear, what ſhall I do F where ſhall 
IJ run? 

Sir 8. Flau. Here, here, - come, * 4 | 
Kup. Oh dear! oh dear! 
Iath go behind the 3 curtain. 


Emer Lady rLounIsn and Captain O* NEIL. 

Lady Flow, This way, Captain O*Neil. Allow 
me to ſhew you into my little dreſſing-room. 

Capt. O. Neil. Your Ladyſhip does me great honor. 

Lady Flu. Pray fit down; I conducted you here, 
Captain O*Neil, that I might not be agitated again 
by Sir Simon's intruſion, 

Sir S. Flou, Vaſtly well. 


By) 


1 
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Capt. O'Neil. Madam, the reaſon of ay; > ke 
now is \ oO wanted] 
Lady Flou. 1 know your reaſons. very Sa, you 
can't impoſe on me, though you have on my huſband. 

Capt. O'Neil, My. gens Lady I wiſh” to. we under- | 
food. * Wh 

Lady Flex. I don't in the leaſt n it: bus gen- 
tlemen of your country, with the beſt intentions in 
the world, ſometimes find it a very difficult matter; 
But I underſtand you perfectly; the paſſion ou ven- 
tur'd to intimate this morning 


Capt. O. Neil. 1 * now, my Lady, ently re- 
linquiſn d | 2 
Lady Flex. What! you barbarous man, = you 
enfnared my ſuſceptible heart, and do you no- 
abandon your conqueſt? 5 
Capt. O. Neil. 1 enſuare your ſuſceptible 8 
Lach Flu, Ves, you inhuman creature Oh! 
Oh! 7crying is too much, too much to bear! 
Sir S. Flou. ¶ Ruſbiug from behind the curtain, I Tis 
too much for me to bear. To hear one's wife make 


love to. another man, is too much for a boys to 
bear! | 


Capt. O*Neil, Sir Simon! 

" Lady Fla. Sir Simon! | 

Sir S. Flou, Yes, the wrong'd Sir Sas. this 
| the way you reward my faithful love, my tond-i 
þ attachment: ? [Lady Flooriſh int: on the ſopha, fainting. . 
Can. O. Neil. Get her a little water, Sir Simon: 


4 I'Il give her ſome air. [ Going towards the windew, 
| N 


Atl 


: 
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Sir S. Flu. Don't give her any air, ſhe'll be better 
without it. 
le O Neil runs to open the avindow, he Ae up 

be curtains, and diſcovers Kitty: She ſereams „ which 

calls the attention of Lady Flouriſh.] 

Lady Floy. Very well, Sir Simon! This is — 
faithſul love eur fond nent 

Capt. O*Neil. Oh! the bleſſing of mutual affeQion! 
Theſe are the fond turtle doves— Faith you are well 
pair'd. 

Lady Nu. I ſhall never recover this terrible ſhock ! 

Capt. O. Neil. Now the impediment is removed, let 
me recommend a little ventilation to your Ladyſhip. 
(Opens the window.) Pray fit, and enjoy it as com- 
ſortably as. you can. / Runs to the ſopha, and draws it 
: back towards the window, by which Old Teſty is dif- 
covered.) What have we got here! It looks like a 
great turtle, left on the ſhore by the retiring of the 


tide. Favour me with one of your fins. {Raiſing 


him up by the arm.) 
S8 S. Flow, . Teſty, what the devil do you do 
here? 
Lady Flau. Mr. Tefly, what is your buſineſs in ** 
dreſſing- room? 
Old Tefty. Your dreſfing-room is is a place of wop- 
. derful buſineſs indeed ! 
Capt. O*Neil. Pray, to which party do you be= 
long ? { Pointing to Lady Flouriſh and Kitty.) __ ; 
Qa Te. Which party ! You ſee I am out. now; | 


i 
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and, what is not ene I 00 my place as 
long as I cou'd. 

Sir S. Flu, Whit do you tha by your ont, and 
ins in my houſe ? I have a great mind to make an ex- 
ample of you. To be found under the ſopha, in my 
wife's dreſſing- room! Why the Bank of England oould 
hardly pay the damages a liberal crim. con. Jury would 
give me. Abroad and at Hime, A. 2. Sc. 5. 


e i 
COUNT, SUSAN, AND PAGE bin bebind. a Chair. 
Count. So, charming Suſan, have I found thee at 
laſt ? But thou ſeemeſt frightened my little Beauty, 
Suſan. Confider, my Lord, if any i nd 
and catch you here — 
Count: That would be rather NERO but 
there's no great danger. The Count offers to kiſs Suſan} 
Sy/an, Fie, my Lord! Ie Count feats himſelf in the 
great chair, and endeavours to pull * ox his . 
who e. * 
Count. Thou knoweſt, my charming Suſan, the 
King has done me the honour to appoint me Ambaſ- 
ſador to the court of Paris. I ſhall take Figaro with 
me, and give him a very—excellent poſt; and as it is 
the duty of a wiſe to follow her huſband, we an 
then have every opportunity we could wiſh. 
| Baſile without.) He is not in his own room. 
Count. Heavens! Here's ſomebody coming! Where / 
can 1 hide! Is there no place here? (The Count rans 
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to get behind the great chair, Suſan keeps betavern him 

. end the Page, who fieals away as the Count advances, 

i leaps into the great chair, with his legs doubled under 

bim, and is covered over with the countsſi's gown, by 
- Suſan. Enter BASIL. 

| Baſil. Ah, Suſan, Good morrow——ls ny lord the 
cs here ? | 

| Saſan, Here! What mould he be here for ? 

Baſil. Nay, there would be no miracle in it if he 
were; would there, hey gentle Sulan ? {Smiles and 
leert at ber.) % 

Suſan. It ate a greater miracle to ſee you 
honeſt. * - 

Bafil, Figaro is in ſearch of him. 
+». Suſan, Then he is in ſearch of a man who wiſhes 
moſt to injure him—yourſelt excepted. | 
_ + Baſil, It is ſtrange; that a man ſhould bros the 
Huſband by obliging the Wile. 

De Count peeps from behind the arias chair. ) 

„ 1 ſhall hear, now, how well he . my 
u 
Baff. For my part, Marriage being, of all esch 
things,/ the greateſt farce, I imagined - 
« Suſan. Alb manner of wickedneſs. 311 | 

Bal. That though you are obliged to faſt bday, 
you might be glad to feed to-morrow, grace ente 5 
firſt duly ſaid. | 

Suſan, Begone, and do. not bock my ears h 
your ile ineiples. . HH 74 279 e 

Baſil. Les, my pretty sun, but you muſt not 
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| ſuppoſe I amſthe dupe of theſe fine appearances; 1 
know it isn't Figaro who is the great obſtacle to my 
Lord's happinefs, ' but a certain ' beardleſs Page, 
whom I ſurpriſed here, this morning, ung for 
you as I entered. | 

- Suſan, Nobody, but a wicked creature as you, 
could ever invent ſuch ſcandalous tales, to the ruin 
of a poor youth, who has eo; and into his 
Lord's diſgrace. 

Bafil. I invent! Why it it is in every body” s mouth. 

{The Count diſcovers himſelf and comes forward. ) 

Count. How | In every BOOT 5 mouth! 

- Bafil. Zounds 1 

Count, Run, BaGl, let him have guy Niſtoles and 

2 @ horſe given him, and lent back to his friends 
inſtantly. 

' Baſil. I'm very coy, my Lord, I happened to 
peak 4 


Count, No matter, he ſhall depart! A little, wan- | 
ton, impudent Raſcal, that I meet at every turning. Ka 
— No longer ago than yeſterday I fanden him with 1 
the Gardener's daughter. | 

Baſil. Agnes? 

. Count, In her very bed-chamber, 

Su/an, Where my Lord happened to have buline's 
himſelf, | 

Count, Hlem — I was going there to ſeek your 
uncle Antonio, Suſan, my drunken Gardener; 1 
knock'd at the door, aud waited ſome time; at laſt 


«I 
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Agnes came, with confufion. in her countenance—] 
entered, caſt a look round, and perceived a kind of 
long Cloak, or Curtain, or ſome ſuch thing, ap- 


proach'd, and without ſeeming to take the leaſt no- 


tice, drew it gently aſide, thus—Hey ! 
Befil. Zounds! (The Count, during his ſpeech, ap- 


froaches the arm chair, and acting his deſeription. 


draws afide the gown that hides the Page. They all 
fand motionleſt with ſurpriſe, for ſome time.) | 
Count, Why, this is a better trick than t'otherl 
| * „ „„ „* 

(To Suſan) And ſo it was to receive this pretty 
Youth, that you were ſo deſirous of being alone 
And you, you little Villain, what you don't intend 
to mend your manners then 2 But forgetting all re- 


ſpect for your friend Figaro, and for the Counteſs 


your Godmother, likewiſe you are endeavouring 


here to ſeduce her favourite woman ! I, however. 


Curning towards Baſil) ſhall not fuffer Figaro, a man 


hom I effcem—fincerely—to fall the Victim of ſuch 
deceit--Did he enter with you, Bail ? 


Baſil, No, my Lord. | 5-20 


Suſan, There is neither Vidim nor eit l in the 
caſe, my Lord. He was here when you entered, 


Count. I hope that's ſalſe : the greateſt enemy could 


not wiſh him fo much miſchief. 


| Suſan, Knowing that you were angry with him, 


the poor boy came running to me,- begging me to 


ſolicit my Lady in his favour, in hopes ſhe might. 
engage you to forgive him; but was ſa terrified. 


— 
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2s ſoon às he heard you coming, that he hid ** 


in the great Chair. 


Caunt., A likely ſtory—I ſat down in i, as ſoon as 
I came in. 


Page. Yes, my Leia, but I was then trembling 
behind it. 


Count. That's falſe, again, for I hid myſelf behind 
it, when Baſil entered. | 

Page. (Timidly.) Pardon me, my Lord, but as you 
approach'd, I retired, Fae couched down as you 
now ſee me. 

Count. (dngrily.) It's a little Serpent that glides 


into every crevice=And he has been liflening 100 to 
our diſcourſe! | 


Page. Indeed, my Lord, I did all I could not to 
hear a word. Follies of a Day, A. 1. Sc. 1. 


* 
VAPID (Solus.) 1 
Either this houſe is a labyrinth, or I, in reflediing 
on my incident, have forgot myſelf; for ſo it is 1 
can't 6nd my way out—whom have we here by 
the ſixtieth night my little partner! 
Enter MARIANNE, with a book in Ber band. 
Marianne. The poet I danc'd with 1—he little 
thinks how much I've thought of him ſince? fir. 


{ curt/ying. 
Vapid. Ma'am. bowing. ) 


* 4 
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Marianne. I hope, fir, you caught no cold the 
other night. 


Vapid. No, ma'am, I was much nearer a fever than 


A cold—pray ma'am what is your ſtudy ? 

Mariame, I have been reading © 4/l for Love.” — 
Pray, ſir, do you know any thing about plays? | 

Vapid. Know any thing about plays !—there's. a 
queſtion, 

Marianne. I know ſo much about than? that I once 
ated at a private theatre. 

Paid. Did you? then you acdted' for your own 
amuſement and nobody's elſe : what was the play? 
Marianne. I can't tell. 

n. Can't tell! 

Marianne, No, —nobody knew, —it's a way they 
have. 

V apid. Then they never act a play of mine—W ith 
all this partiality for the {ſtage—perhaps-you would 
be content with a dramatiſt for life—particularly if 
his morals were fine. 

Marianne. Lord! 1 don't e care about fine morals— 
I'd rather my huſband had fine teeth, — and I'm told 
moſt women of faſhion are of the ſame opinion. 

Vapid. To be ſure they are,—but could you really 
eonſent to run away with a poet? 

Marianne. Faith—with all my heart—they never 
have any money you know, and as I have none, our 
diſtreſs would be complete, and if we had any luck, 
our adventures would become public, and then we 
mould get into a novel at laſt, 


* 
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Vapid. Into a priſon more probably —iſ ſhe goes on 


in this way I muſt dramatize her firſt, and run 


away with her aſterwards (afide). Come, are you 
ready ? 


wait in the library. 
Marianne. Oh lord! my aunt, what's to be done, 
Vapid. What's to be done !-why ? 


=_— 


Lady Waitfer't. (without) Tell my Lord, fir, I'll 


Marianne. She muſtn't find you here—ſhe'll be the 


death of me, ſhe is ſo violent. 
Fapid. Well, I'm not afraid—ſhe's no mapager. 


Mariamne. No, but if you have any pity for me— . 
here—hide yourſelf for a moment behind this ſopha, 


and I'll get her out of the room directly. 
Vapid. Behind this ſopha! here's an incident! 
Marianne, Nay—pray ſhe's here! come==quick l 
—quick !— 


[Vapid gets behind the ſopha, Marianne fitt on it, 


taker out Ber work bag, and begin- fnging— 1 


Lady Waitſor't enters. 


Lady. Marianne, how came you here? I defire 


you'll leave the room directly. 
Marianne. Leave the room, aunt! 


Lady. Yes, leave the room immediately—what are 


you looking at? 


Marianne. Nothing aunt, nothing lord! lord! 


what will become of poor, poor Mr, Poet? [Fxit. 


Tay: So—here's my lord—now to mention En- 


nui's play, and if it does but prejudice him againſt 


— — — 


a 


him, Willoughby marries Louiſa, and Neville is in 
my own power. 


Duter kom SCRATCH. 


© * 
" - 
: 7 » 
-= * 


ſudden, touch of the dramatic mania, and preſers 
him—here ſhe is—now if ſhe ſhould talk. about the 


ſtage. 


Lady. Pray be ſeated my dd want to aſk you a, 


g ſavour. 
| Lord. Aſk. me a fayour ! is it poſGble! (they ft). 


Lacy. Yes, for our friend” Ennuj——what do you 


think he has done? 
Lord. What ? 
Lagy. Turn'd zuthor—he has written a comedy- 
Lerd. A comedy !—ſhe has it. ' 


Leary. Yes—it's very true, and it has, been ab- 


proved of by men of the frſt dramatic fame. 


Lord. Dramatic fame! ſhe has it !—damme e 
has it! 


Lady. Nay, f if you need further proof my . 
it has been approved by the manager of one of the 


= theatres, and the curtain is to, draw up next-winter. 


Lord. The curtain draw up !—Look ye madam—I 


eare no morefor the manager or his theatre. | 

1 Lac. Now my Lord, the favour I have to aſk of 
you is this—prowiſe me to peruſe- the: "Play; oh 
alterations, and write. the epilogue. 


1 


Led. That curſt pantomine ruffian! nobody knows 
any think about him— perhaps my lady has got a 
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410 Lord. The epilogue !—fire and forefathers, EO 
Lady. Ay, or the'prologue. 
Lord. The prologue'!—blood and gunpowder ! ! 


[ Vapid comes from behind the /o ba, and ſnacks bins ; 1 


on the back. 

Vapid. Prologue or epilogue I'm the — 
write you both. | 

Lord. There he is again! Dramatift, A. 2. Sc. 2. 

— | \ 
M13T drink, with a Letter. (LAvIsR ob/erving bim. 

Mig. So, here's Sir Hervey's letter; and 'm to 
hew it to Miſs” Sutherland; and enforce marriage; 
and —u-u-up! /Hiccuping) ; * * * * © Wonder 
how Mr. $quib—how Mr. No Salary's going on? 
ſays he, I'm a private actor! Hem,” faysT, 
more private the better: - hope they accept him 
though; hope they let him double Prettyman; if 
not, here's ſuch an apology | ¶ pulling out a paper, and 
pitting it back again )—ſvch a beautiful, witty compo- 
| fitibn'; buthold:—now to ſee Miſs Sutherland! 

' Lawifh. (coming againſt bim.) And now to prevent 
you. / 4fide, J=Oh, Sir, I was juſt going for vou 
the riot is begun, — the whole theatre is in an uproar.” 

Mis. Devil ! what !— want Prettyman? 

' Laviſh. No, they want you—Tell you how it was 
—S$topge#p went on, and claimed their uſual indul- 
gence - on which a little tiger-faced fellow exclaĩmed 
rom the pit, We'll bear it no longer I- if the 
* 6 


, © 
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% Manager will conſtantly make apologies, 7. the 
% beſt parts, act his own farces, get drunk, and reel 
« upon the ſtage, why the theatre is a nuiſance!” — 
* © ® „let us pull it down !'—He was 
ſtrongly ſupported, and I left the whole houſe call- 


ing Manager! Manager!“ —ſo go—go directly 


(pulling bim. 9 


Mi. I go! I account l- to whom to a five 
pound houſe !—to a tiger-faced gentleman, and a 
dozen more ungrateſul, taſteleſs ſcoundrels I! 

Laviſh, Taſteleſs ! 

Nis. Yes: haven't I done every thing . turn'd 
author, actor, engaged Harlequin, and half ruined 
myſelf to pleaſe em ?-and now—look'ye, Mr. 
Squib, here's my apology—{ taking paper out of -his 
pocket :) if that will ſatisfy em, let Stop read it—if 
not, and they ſtill abuſe me as acting manager, ſee 
how they like me in another charafter—aQing magi- 
ſtrate Damme! myſelf and two conſtables 'Il take 
the whole houle ! | 

Lavuißßb. (looking at the paper in Miſt's band.) By 
heaven, he has miſtaken !—tis Sir Hervey's letter! 
{afide.)—Yes! that will do: give me that apology, 
and FI! anſwer for every body being ſatisfied=nay l 
there's no time for hefitation—they abſolutely threat- 
ened to 4 you go down on your knees. 

Mift. His 5 Manager on his knees I-chat 


for em! (/nappin}. bis fingers and turning away Jon 
Laviſh.) 
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Laviſßb. Nay; the apology—'tis,, tis Sir n g* 
hand! {afide. Give me the apology. , 

Mi. That for em] won't - won't condeſcend to | 
let em hear even apology now. 

Lavifh, No !—'Sdeath : I've marr'd every thing, 
(Afede.) 

M. No: ſoon manage London audience, and 
not even to them but they know better and 
were I before em at this moment inſtead of aſking 
for apology—inſtead of approving this mean cow- 
ardly piece of writing, they'd applaud me for de- 
ſtroying it they would - ſo there - preſerved my 
character both as Man and Manager ! (tears Sir 
Hervey's letter. 

Laviſh. You have! and Julians's preſeryed and 
I'm preferved - Enter Mrs. Dazzle.) 

Ss. © „ $$ # 

Mrs. Daxzle. You here, Six !-Mr. Miſt, bak you 
ſhewn Miſs Sutherland her father's letter ? | : 
Mg. No; and can't ſtay to do it now—muſt go 

quell riot—muſt talk to tiger- ſaced gentleman 
Mrs. Dazz/e. (ſlopping him.) Nay: if you wiſh to 

make me amends, I inſiſt you do it inſtantly, and let 

me be eye witneſs of his mortification and her de- 

ſpair Come forth, Miſs Juliana l—epens door in back 

ſcene, and lead out Juliana.) Now, Mr. Miſt, where 

is Sir Hervey's letter ? 

Mi. Here (pulling out paper. ) 

| Mrs. Dazzle. Then read it, and ſecure my triumph. | 
Mig. 1 will- hem! (Read.“ Ladies and Gen- 


* 
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temen the diſagreeable dilemma to which om 


reduced 
= Me. Danse {(ſnatehing it from hath ) Why, you 


miſtake=let me read. Read: Ladies and Gen- 


t tiemen, the diſagreeable dilemma to which I am 
reduced — “ why what's this paper ? 


Mis. An apology—that Pm ready to offer you; 
though not audience Tm very ſorry, but can't ſtay 


7 


to explain now Gang. 


- Mrs. Daaale. Aſtoniſhing hy, what's ; become 


of Sit Hervey's letter? 


Mit What H points to the torn letier. „vou take 
the hint -muſt go to tiger-faced gentleman-Vyou 


take the hint. Management, A. 4. Sc. 2. 
1 , : 122 * F 1 * 


BRUMMAGEM AND RALPH' (diſguiſed. ) 
 R&/)B/-1t- reminds me of a fingular circumſtance 


that fir Andrew ſends me an arcount of in his laſt” 


letter.. © + believe I have the letter 
in my pocket. [taktt a lait from bis pocket. ) 
Brum. (pitts on bis Speiatler.) Abt let me hear all 
that fir Andrew ſays — | 
Nu. Cra. A young man of u t-. — 
Brun. Where is it dated? Ftom Barcelona, Eh ? 
( freping ever lin.) 


Ralph. (afide.) It is lucky that I happen to know 


- that—Oh, from Barcelona, certainly. — But why need 
I read? I'll tell it you A young man was deſperate- 
Iy in love with a girl of good fortune; aud the ſather 
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3 and wanted to marry her againſt 
her inclinations. „„ Whereſore they 
laid a ſoheme to join the young people s _— * 
der the father's noſe. \ 

Deum. Al! and how did they manage 12 W 

Ralph. One day the old man comes home as uſual, 
with a hat as large tales Brum.“, Bat from bis head) 
aye, larger than yours, (puts the hat on thr tab, 
making figns orcafionally. as to ſome one without )- and 

ſeeing ſome ſtrangers coming about the houſe, takes 
up his cane, that he always carried a you do, (rakes 
cane from Brummagem' Hand.) * * And 
runs to his coffers where lie kept his money; for Sir 
Andrew ſays he did- not ſuſpett the r ow his 
daughter. | 

Brum. Oh a ſimpleton. | 

. Raiph., Quite a fool! Now liel; was all 
ſaſt ſecured under two ſtout keys ſuch as- theſe; 
(takes the keys from Brummagem' girali, dangles "em 
about, and lays them an'the table.) Wenn 1 wn a 
beat the rogues from his coffers, £ 

Dram. Well, well. f $24 ©) | 

Ralph. In the mean time, while dou was ep | 
coffers, a maid ſervant, , coming Behind his back, 
(Fanny enters wunobſervid Brummagem— une be 
keys off table, opens the door, which pe lia ves unlockts,/ 


lays the ' keys down' again 0n the i@blt.) takes the keys, &,% 


goes to her young miſtreſs's door, opens it, lets the 
young lady know that her lover was waiting in the 


"be „ 
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next room with a clergyman to marry them before 4 
they left the houſe. 5 
che 


Drum. Well, there was ſome decency in che young 
folks at leaſt. 6 

Ralph. Oh! Sir Andrew ſays he was a moſt excel- 80 
lent young man. 


 Brum. But e now, the father had happened ih 
to meet the maid on this errand (turning, ſees Fanny, — 
y. 


who had juft replaced the iyi.) - what do you want 
here, huſſey? + | 
\ Fanny, I came to ſee if you would have the choco- 
late- cup taken away, fir. 

Bram. Oh, very well—Ay, by all means; This y 
zs ſome of the fineſt china that=(Fanny carries out 
the cups.) But I ſay, my dear friend, (replaces the keys 
in his girdle.) ſuppoſe he had met the maid. 

Ralph. Why, that would have been unlucky, to 
be ſure—But, as it happen'd, he never ſuſpected her. 

Drum. Well, and ſfo— 

Ralph. The young lady was all in readineſs to fly 
to her lover, but ſo overcome with fear, that ſhe 
durſt not venture to leave the room; upon which, 
her lover— 

(Cheerly, conducted by Fanny, croſſes the tage be ; 
by Brummagem, and both go into Laura's room.) goes 
to her room to encourage—(afide.) So far all is ſafe. 

Drum. Oh, oh, my dear friend, but what I All 
this happen before the father's face! _ 4 
- Ralph. No, yo, Brummy : you miſunderſtand / 
me. Tbey went behind the father's back. 
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Jrum. Egad, it is lucky the old gentleman didn't | 
turn his head round. What a x pretty kettle of fiſh” * 
there wou'd have been! 
Ralph. Oh, but then — Aye, very true had for- | 
got to tell you one circumſtance. This ſcheme was 
managed by a rogue of a ſervant who played the old 
fool the moſt ludicrous t. ick I cannot help laughing 
when I think of it— (Brum. ect to laugh.) I'll ſhew 
you how they contriv'd it. (they turn towards each 
other ) | 
Brum, By all means. It's a good ſtory, I dare ſay. 
Ralph. Excellent! I'll ſhew you, Well, now, 
you ſhall ſuppoſe I am this rogue of a ſervant. 
Brum, Good. 
Ralph. And that you are the ſool of a father. +4 
Brum, With all my heart. : 
Ralph. Now I take your large hat-ſuch a one, 
we'll ſuppoſe, as this (zates Brum.'s hat from table.) 
or larger, and I clap it entirely over your ſace. (ties 
e. handkerchi:f over | the bat) Now turn your head 
about, firſt on one fide, then on the other ſide, 
What do you ſee ? | 
Brum. Nothing, to be ſure, "> 
Ralph. Well, while J keep this hat cloſe over your 
eyes, forth comes the whole proceſſion—frſ the 
maid ſervant with a bundle of her miſtlreſs's cloaths ; 
(Fanny comes out of Laura's room with- a — 
cloaths, and exit. Cheerly and Laura following ber. 


Brum. (trying to 415 up the hat, or peep from i) Ay, 
very good, * 
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en'd damſel. 

- Brum. Ay, very good. 

Kalb. And laſtly ſhe herſelf, as anxious to eſedpe 
as 4 priſoner for lite from his priſon, but trembling 

with fear leſt her father ſhould hear her; for if he 

had, you know—(Cheerly and Laura go of) Ha, he, 

ha! You know— 

Brun. Ha, ha! (/ooting f behind the hat.) Very 

true; I comprehend you How their hearts muſt 

have leapt when they got clear off! 


Ralph. Ay—and when their hands were inſtantly 


* *® You may take off the hat—the ſtory's over. 
(takes off the hat.) 

Brum. And where did this 5 5 er | 

_ Ralph. In Devonihire. 


Bram. In Den, Why, you ſaid it was in 
Spain. 


- Ralph. Aye, Devonſhire in Spain. ot 
Bram. And what ſort of an aſs is the old man ? 
Kalb. Much ſuch another as yourſelf, 

Brum. As me? 
. Ralph. His name's Brummagem. 
Bram. That's my name, 


Ralph. The ſame—Brummagem of Prummagews 
Hau. 5 — 


- Brum. Why, chat's me. 

_ Ralph. Yes, it is you; and the rogue of a int 
ie. ( pulls of his avig and diſcovers himſelf.) 
| Lock and Key, A. 2. Sc. 4. 


| 


- Ralph. Then the lover, ſupporting the poor _ 


joined by the clergyman in the next room. 


MODERN DRAMA TISs Ts. 
INDIG NATION. 
| LORD MELVILLE AND MISS HARLEY. 
Miſi Har. Y our eſcape muſt be immediate. 
Melv. Make it then bleſt by accompanying me. 
Mil Har. Accompanying you! Heavens! can you 
inſult me with the idea ? 
Melv. And why not, my love? F awd. as T am 
wa the tender intereſt you have already taken in 
Mi 0 Har. I thank you for the reproach, Sir, and - 
fee] all the humiliation | conveyed | in it. CEE | 
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— 


Mele. Yet hear me, Sophia; you weep! _ 8 
Min Har. I do not' bluſh for my tears, Sir; they 
ſtamp indignity only on him who cauſed them; and 
ſurely the ſharpeſt pang à generous mind can ſuffers, 
is on proving the object moſt dear to it, unworthy 
the diſtinction. 2.” + Perrage, A. 3 Sc. *n 


—————— ; 5 
1 | : * 4 +. 


PRINCE RICHARD AND ADELAIDE, ns bt] a 


4 


Fe. Ricb. Madam, nnen the indige 3 
nation | * 
That on the brow of ſlander'd innotence „ "- 28: 
Shews lovely, and is thron'd in dignity, ; 251414 EF I 
Speaks in the frown of guilt a harden'd era vn A 4 
That braves the ſenſe of ſhame, 5 00  - _ 
Ade. Sir, could I bear Nr 
This taunt of inſamy with brow unruffed,. Pe 
I ſhould by acquieſcence give a colour L 
To this unmanly ſtroke of coward malice. 


4 * 
Tv 


: nn , 
* 
q . ; 
- 
\ 


* 


Ex 

* 

| 

1 
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But, by the voice of conſcious truth acquitted, 
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I fcorn its efforts, and I court the conflict. 5 


To the ſevereſt teſt, let malice bring 


My every aQtion—Point one guilty ſhin | 
To blot my ſpotleſs fame, my blameleſs faith * 


To vows, once breath'd to you, ere frantic TORY | 


Thus taught diſtemper'd jealouſy to flart EF 
At ſelf-created phantoms. 

Pr. Rich. This is all 
Your ſex's art, ſcreening your own inconſtancy 
Beneath a lover's weakneſs, and excuſing 


Your own mean ſalfehood by the ſtorm of jealouſy ' 


Excited by that falſehood. Think again— 
Search well your inmoſt ſoul, and anſwer truly, 
If I am not betray'd. 
Au. Noon my honor 

Not even in thought by me. 

Pr. Rich. Falſe maid, beware 
Honor's a ſacred name, by which adjur'd 
Even open guilt, that is not ſunk by meanneſs, 
Debas'd, as well as profligate - will pauſe.— 

Ade. This is too much! Have I deſery'd this uſage? 
Knighthood ſhould bluſh, baſely to injure one 
Without a friend'to right her; left an hoſtage 
Here among ſtrangers—yet I have a brother— 


Ah no! raſh Philip is a rude aſſociate: - 


Of your deſigns. I am e ee ; 
The mock of fortune. 16 
Pr. Rich. Lou the mock of wes ? 


 Isffogland's monarch then, is potent Henry 


Become ſo low as not to have the power 


r 
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To vindicate his miſtreſs ? Does that wound you : 
I ſee the conſcious guilt glow in your face - 
Your, bluſhes ſpeak your falſehood. + ' 

Ade. Yes—the blood, | 
Rous'd by the ſenſe of virtuous indignation, 
Mounts to my cheek, to hear the baſe aſperſion 
By cruel malice fram'd. Adelaide, A. 2. 8c. ts 

_— — 

SIR GEORGE, M185 DORILLON, &c. 
| Sir Gro, Do not endeavour to conceal ſrom me, 
what my tender concern for you has given me the 
means to become acquainted with. I know you are 
plunged in difficulties by your father neither ſending. 
nor coming, as you once expected: I know you are 

ſtill deeper plunged by your fondneſs for play. 

Mi Dor. Very well, Sir! proceed. 

Sir Geo. Thus, then—Suffer me to ſend my ſieward 
to you this morning ; he ſhall regulate your accounts, 
and place them in a ſtate that ſhall protect you from 
further embarraſſment till your ſather ſends to you 
or protect you from his reproaches, ſhould he arrive. 

Man Dor. Sir George, I have liſtened to your de- 
tail of vices which. I acknowledge, with patience, 
with humility—but your ſuſpicion of thoſe which I: 
have zo, I treat with pride, with Indignatian, * 

Sir Geo, How ! ſuſpicion [= 

Mi, Dor. What part of my conduct, Sie, N 


— 


made you dare to ſuppoſe I would, extricate myſelf 


from, the difficulties that ſurround, me, by the influ« - 


ence 1 hold over the weakneſs. of a lover! 3 
Mies As They Wm, A. 1. . 8. 
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Pg 
SIR HARRY AND JACK LIZARD» 


Sir H. This inſolence from you is inſuferable. 

Tack Liz. I meaniitſo; leave me, W no time 
to waſte on you. 5 2 © 

Sir H. Why, what do you mean: 

Jack Liz. That, there's your road; leave me, I 
am ſick of you. 2 . 

Sir H. You ſick of me? 

Jack Liz. Yes, you have anſwer'd my purpoſe, 
and I am fick of you: 

\ &r H. Why, zZounds, you talk as fluently as I do. 

Fack Liz, To your ſtud, to your ſtud, I fay, and 
leave me. | 

Sir H. To my ſtud? is this hs return for” my 


r 


Tack Liz. Your friendſhip. | 
Sir H. Ves, my friendſhip ; have I not given you 


the run of my table; the uſe of my ſtud ; have I not 


introduced you to every club I belong to. 

+ Fack Liz. Yes, you gave me the run of your ta- 
vie; out of hoſpitality? No; it was to taſte and 
commend your wines. You gave me the uſe of 


your ſtud ; ' for my amuſement? No; to train and 


ſhew your horſes. You introduced me to your cl ubs ; - 
as your friend? No; as your butt. 

Sir H. Well, and you anſwer d my purpoſe, I 
will ſay that of you. 


Fack Liz. You thought I anſwer'd your r purpoſe. 


Dull fool ! it was you anſwer'd mine. You fan- 


* was your creature! I knew that you were 


f 


[ 


_ > 
m_ 
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Sir H. Where is your boaſſed ſuperiority ? to- lic 
with men whom you deſpiſe, to truckle with their 
foibles, to feed on their vices? while I thought you 


dull andilliterate, I only pitied, now I deſpiſe you. 


LA 


Fack Liz. "Tis fit you do, pity and contempt are 


the weapons of ignorance and imbecility. 

Sir H. Sdeath, Sir—do you dare to accuſe a man 
of my education, of ignorance and imbecility, 

Fack Liz. I, too, had an education; what is 
called a liberal education; I was ſent to a public 
ſchool, -and thence'to college; at the end of three 
years, I was thrown upon the world, | my imagina- 
tion ardent, my paſſions high, my taſte correct and 
cultivated; all my habits, "deſires, expences, not 


ſuited to my own means, but to thoſe of my aſſoci- 


ates ; I was ſoon involved in debt, I gave myſelf 
to the purſuit of letters, my labours were neglectedz 


thruſt from the ſhelf to make room for the irivolities. 


of faſhion. . J 
Sir H. Eh! how! you are an author too? 
Jacl Liz. An accident ſeated me at one of your 


tables; my fancy fired at the opportunity; I ſhone 
beyond my hopes; I was complimented ; congratus - 


lated; I thought my fortune made. Fond fool! 
they ſhunned me ever after; they ſhrunk 


* abaſh'd with conſcious inferiority, and I was leſt 


the ſolitary recluſe of a garret: for” a while my 
pride ſupported me, till imagination fieken'd under 
the preſſure of want, and all its powers were chilled; 
food, tood ſeem'd to my parch'd lip the only objekt 
of defire; I was in poſſeſſion of the ſecret ; I came 


— 


' 
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again among you, not as before, with a proud diſ- 

play of all I knew, but as one, the energies of 

| whoſe mind were juſt equal to the ſhoeing a 

4 12 horſe, and the knowledge of his points; and above 

Y all, whoſe ſervility would bend under the coarſe rail- 

1 lery of you and your aſſociates. I ſucceeded ; I was 

liſted to the ſurface; I floated with you, aa the 

other inſects of the hour. 

: Sir H. InſeAs! harkee, my man of witeinfetts ! 
What your pretenſions are to the character of a gen- 
tleman, I neither know nor care—l have treated you 
as a gentleman, and inſiſt on- the ſat is faction of one. 

Fack Liz, What you would fight Les, I know 
you would - you have the courage to fight=-I never 

. doubted it! when you have wrong'd a man—be- 

tray d his wife=or ſeduced his daughter=you call 
him out—your amuſements have been ſubſervient 
to your ſaſety—your dexterity is admirable; you; 
can hit a card at thirty paces — you are cool, col- 
lected, without paſſion, without a heart; he comes 

into the held, all ſenſibility, ſeeling emotion; his ge- 

| nerous nature has ſhrunk from the exerciſe which has * 

1 given you courage : the deadly weapon is put iuto 

—_ his hands for the firſt time; he heſitates as he raiſes 
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is honourable ſatisfaRion, ener, A, 4. Sg. 50. 
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it; yet this you call meeting on equal terms; this 


* 


